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EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  wit: 

BE  IT  Remembered,  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, A.  D.  1825,  R.  W.  Pomeroy,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in 
this  office  the  title  of  a book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprie- 
tor, in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

“ Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence , by  Robert  Wain, 

Jr.—Vol.  VI.” 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  intitu- 
led “ An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  co- 
pies of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned.” — And  also  to  the  act,  en- 
titled, “ An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  “ An  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned,”  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of 
designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.” 

D.  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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EngxavecLby  J.B.LoTLgacre  after  a drawing-  taken,  by  T.  jVBddlctora 
from  a groirp  in  a l-'aunlyiietureijy  Benjamin.  "West. 


MIDDLETON. 


If  Arthur  Middleton  had  given  no  other  proof 
of  his  enlightened  and  firm  mind,  and  of  his  gener- 
ous spirit,  than  that  of  having  staked  his  life,  his  for- 
tune, and  the  welfare  of  his  family,  by  putting  his 
name  to  an  act,  which  was  fated  to  produce  such 
glorious  results,  the  American  people  should  feel  no 
slight  degree  of  interest  in  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge of  his  private  character,  some  account  of  the 
source  from  which  he  sprung,  and  some  particulars 
of  the  share  which  he  took,  in  the  labours,  and 
peril  of  the  day. 

In  looking  back  on  the  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
something  is  every  day  lost  to  the  view.  The  cur- 
tain has  dropped;  the  actors  have  disappeared;  and 
little  else  remains  on  the  mind,  but  the  moral  de- 
nouement of  the  piece.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
representation,  not  only  beheld  the  great  scheme  of 
the  drama  going  on,  but  felt  their  interest  warmed, 
and  kept  up,  both  by  various  exhibitions  of  indivi- 
dual character,  and  by  a knowledge  of  the  parts 
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which  those  individuals  had  played  on  the  more  con- 
fined theatre  of  provincial  politics.  It  was  a matter 
of  course,  that  no  man  could  be  deputed  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  who  had  not  given  early 
and  decided  proofs  of  having  participated  in  those 
feelings,  and  of  possessing  some  knowledge  of  those 
interests. 

At  that  day,  a seat  in  the  American  congress  was 
not  to  be  obtained  by  electioneering  arts.  The  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures; the  service  was  one  in  which  much  was  con- 
fided to  the  discretion  of  the  delegate;  and  the 
individuals  who  were  to  make  the  choice,  had  too 
close  a view  of  consequences,  to  put  every  thing  to 
hazard  by  inconsiderate  selections.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  affirm,  that  there  were  not  many  other  indi- 
viduals in  the  various  states,  who  had  equal  claims 
to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens  with  those 
persons  who  were  delegated  to  represent  them  in 
congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
But  many  of  the  former  preferred  occupying  sta- 
tions in  which  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  cause 
was  more  agreeably  indulged  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  enemy,  and  where  their  achieve- 
ments, could  acquire  for  them  more  immediate  re- 
putation than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  those* 
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the  results  of  whose  efforts  could  only  be  determined 
by  time.  The  service  of  some  of  these  men  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  military  commands.  Those 
who  had  served  in  the  provincial  regiments,  were 
supposed,  with  reason,  to  possess  more  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  than  such  as  had  never  been  enga- 
ged in  military  enterprizes.  To  these  were  added 
others  who  had  evinced  proofs  of  a martial  spirit, 
although  hitherto  untried  in  the  field  of  danger. 
Commissions  were  offered  to  them-,  and,  under  their 
commands,  regiments  were  more  readily  formed. 

But  if  impartiality  requires  the  admission,  that 
the  delegates  to  the  American  congress,  at  that 
eventful  period,  had  in  some  respects  their  equals; 
justice,  no  less  compels  us  to  assert  that  they  had 
not  their  superiors  in  zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic cause;  nor  were  they  excelled  in  reputation  for 
integrity,  without  which  perfect  confidence  could 
not  be  reposed  in  them. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  closely  united 
by  a national  representation,  submitted  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  national  law,  and,  as  it  were 
amalgamated  by  the  various  relations  arising  from 
these  causes;  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  very 
dissimilar  state  of  manners,  habits  of  life,  and  modes 
of  transacting  public  business,  which  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  in  the  different 
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British  provinces.  Little  connexion  subsisted  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  the  country,  however 
contiguous;  the  intercourse  between  the  extremes 
of  the  continent,  was  rare,  and  only  kept  up  from 
motives  of  curiosity  or  business.  England  was  the 
point  of  universal  attraction,  and  the  exertions  of 
industry,  as  well  as  the  calls  of  pleasure;  terminat- 
ed there. 

In  the  New  England  and  northern  states,  great 
simplicity  of  manners  prevailed;  habits  of  strict 
economy  were  inculcated  and  a knowledge  of  pub- 
lic matters  universally  extended.  In  the  southern 
and  middle  states,  greater  distinctions  in  society 
subsisted;  a more  aristocratical  spirit,  and  a more 
refined  taste,  were  diffused  through  the  educated 
classes,  and  the  people  left  the  administration  of  po- 
litical affairs  to  what  were  termed  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country.  These  derived  most' of  their  ideas, 
and  their  modes  of  thinking,  from  England.  Many 
of  the  planters,  and  men  in  easy  circumstances,  had 
been  sent  to  that  country,  (then  fondly  termed 
home),  to  cultivate  their  minds,  in  early  youth;  and 
at  a more  advanced  period,  to  form  their  manners 
by  a nearer  view  of  fashionable  life.  They  were, 
therefore,  not  ignorant  of  the  greatness  and  re- 
sources of  the  British  Empire,  and  when  they  con- 
sented to  throw  off  the  yoke,  could  not  under-rate 
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the  perils  of  the  attempt.  If  then  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  cause  which  produced  unanimity  in  men  of 
such  various  habits,  and  which  effected  a compact 
so  firm,  from  materials  so  loose,  it  can  only  be 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  institutions,  which 
had  taken  deep  root  in  every  part  of  the  then  Brit- 
ish colonies,  and  which  flourished  with  equal  vigour, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  North  American 
continent.  The  descendants  of  the  men  who  re- 
sisted the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  Charles  I, 
displayed  no  less  alacrity  than  their  ancestors,  in 
offering  prompt  and  systematic  opposition  to  the 
unauthorized  acts  of  the  British  parliament.  This 
spirit  of  resistance  will  occasion  the  less  surprise, 
when  we  refer  to  the  histories  of  the  various  colo- 
nies: from  the  first  moment  of  civil  organization,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  we  find  in  them 
constant  discussions  between  the  colonial  assemblies 
and  the  proprietary  or  royal  governors,  upon  every 
point  in  which  the  rights,  or  liberties,  of  the  co- 
lonists were  in  the  least  assailed.  To  account  for 
this  unwillingness  to  yield  to  arbitrary  power,  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  most  of  the  American 
colonies  were  established  at  a time  when  a know- 
ledge of  civil  right  had  made  great  progress  in 
England,  and  when  the  investigation  of  its  doctrines 
had  excited  much  warmth  in  the  minds  of  all  classes 
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of  society.  Although  the  colonies  had  received, 
at  various  times,  large  supplies  of  population  from 
different  parts  of  Europe,  the  English  character 
still  predominated,  and  the  anxiety  to  restrain  the 
strides  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  ensure  certain 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  subject,  which  had 
characterized  that  people,  and  distinguished  it  from 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  had  not  abated  by 
being  transplanted  to  a distant  soil.  It  is  a source 
of  surprise,  and  in  some  degree,  of  regret,  that 
amidst  the  various  feelings  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  are  said  to  entertain  towards  those  of 
the  United  States,  we  see  no  evidences  of  a justi- 
fiable pride,  in  which  they  might  naturally  indulge, 
while  contemplating  so  vigorous  a scion  from  the 
parent  stock.  Surely  no  happier  commentary  could 
be  imagined,  on  the  superior  excellence  of  the  En- 
glish constitution,  than  that  which  is  now  presented 
to  the  world,  in  the  existence  of  the  American  re- 
public. All  who  are  not  blinded  by  inveterate 
prejudices,  must  allow,  that  no  other  European 
power  could  have  thrown  out  a colony,  equally 
capable  of  erecting  itself  into  an  independent  na- 
tion, and  of  submitting  its  happiness  and  its  des- 
tinies, to  the  operation  of  equal  laws,  emanating 
from  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  in  their  contests  with  the  proprietary 
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governments,  and  subsequently,  in  the  great  strug- 
gle with  the  British  parliament;  the  colonists  never 
ceased  to  invoke  the  genius  of  English  liberty,  and 
to  refer  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
to  the  genuine  spirit  of  British  subjects.  That  spirit 
which  prompted  them  to  resistance,  was  the  spirit 
that  had  animated  Hampden,  Pym,  Vane,  and  a 
host  of  English  worthies,  and  which  can  certainly 
never  be  disowned  by  the  virtuous  and  well  in- 
formed portion  of  the  British  nation. 

Although  in  America,  we  know  no  distinction  of 
rank,  and  desire  no  privileges  from  the  merits  of 
our  progenitors,  yet  it  is  believed,  that  there  are  few 
individuals,  however  they  may  be  disposed  to  ridi- 
cule the  feeling  in  others,  who  would  not  look  with 
complacency  upon  a line  of  virtuous  and  enlighten- 
ed ancestors,  and  who  would  not  feel  themselves 
animated  by  a double  portion  of  honourable  zeal, 
if  they  could  say  that  their  fathers,  for  several  ge- 
nerations, had  been  conspicuous  for  their  services 
in  the  public  cause.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this  feel- 
ing, it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  no  family 
in  America  which  has  the  advantage  over  that  of 
Mr.  Middleton.  It  is  of  English  descent,  and  a 
branch  of  it,  with  which  a constant  intercourse  has 
been  kept  up,  is  settled  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
in  England,  where  it  enjoys  the  advantages  of  af- 
vol.  vi.— -c 
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fluence,  and  of  rank.  Edward  Middleton,  the  ances- 
tor in  a right  line,  passed  over  to  South  Carolina 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  that  colony,  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he  ob- 
tained large  grants  of  land,  and  became  an  opulent 
planter. 

The  son  of  this  gentleman,  Arthur  Middleton, 
became  an  inAuential  man  in  the  colony;  and  in 
the  contests  which,  at  that  early  day,  occurred  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the  proprietary  govern- 
ors, was  invariably  conspicuous  as  the  friend  of  the 
people.  In  referring  to  the  history  of  South  Caro- 
lina, we  And,  that  in  the  year  1719,  when  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  colonists  and  the  proprietors 
had  arrived  at  a great  height,  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  formed  themselves  into  a con- 
vention, and  chose  Arthur  Middleton,  Esq.  as  their 
president.  He  was  authorized,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  to  declare  to  the  governor  and  council,  that 
the  authority  of  the  proprietary  government  should 
be  no  longer  respected. 

In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  after  some  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  the  governor  (Johnson)  to  main- 
tain his  authority,  a new  governor,  and  other 
civil  officers  were  chosen,  and  the  justice  of  their 
proceedings  referred  to  the  king  and  council  of 
Great  Britain.  The  latter  having  decided  that  the 
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proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charter,  the  respec- 
tive shares  were  purchased  by  parliament,  and  the 
roval  government  established  in  South  Carolina. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  important  transaction, 
the  grand  father  of  Mr.  Middleton  bore  the  most 
conspicuous  part-,  and  retained,  through  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  great  influence  in  the  colony. 

His  son,  Henry  Middleton,  inherited  with  his 
ample  fortune,  the  determined  spirit  of  his  father; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  trou- 
bles, was  foremost  in  exciting  the  people  to  resis- 
tance. At  the  meeting  of  the  first  convention  of  the 
people,  in  1774,  a resolution  was  unanimously  pass- 
ed, “ that  Henry  Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Edward  Rut- 
ledge, Esqrs.,  should  be  appointed  to  meet  the  de- 
puties from  the  other  colonies,  about  to  convene  at 
Philadelphia.”  This  meeting  constituted  the  first 
American  congress;  the  one  to  which  this  nation 
owes  its  political  origin.  No  better  evidence  can 
be  given  of  the  estimation  in  which  Henry  Middle- 
ton  was  held  by  those  patriots,  than  the  honour 
which  they  conferred  on  him  at  a subsequent  session, 
by  electing  him  to  preside  over  their  labours:  this 
duty  he  fulfilled  with  equal  zeal  and  ability. 

Arthur  Middleton,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch,  was  born  in  the  year  1743,  at  Middleton 
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Place,  the  seat  of  his  father,  Henry  Middleton,  and 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Williams,  being  the  only  child  of 
a wealthy  and  respectable  planter  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  two  sons,  and 
five  daughters.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
southern  planters,  who  possessed  any  fortune,  he 
was  sent  to  England  at  an  early  age,  to  receive  the 
instruction  which  was  so  well  afforded  by  the  public 
schools  of  that  country.  Whilst  the  connexion  sub- 
sisted between  the  branches  of  those  families  which 
had  emigrated  to  America,  and  such  as  had  remain- 
ed in  the  parent  country,  the  children  of  the  former 
were  committed  to  the  affectionate  attentions  of 
the  latter;  and  this  confidential  intercourse  was, 
as  may  well  be  conceived,  the  means  best  calcula- 
ted to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  family  attachment. 
Young  Arthur  received  all  the  attention  which 
could  be  desired,  from  his  English  relations.  He 
was  placed,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  at  the  well 
known  school  of  Hackney,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
whence,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  transferred 
to  that  of  Westminster.  To  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the 
great  public  schools  of  England,  it  is  well  known, 
that  every  facility  is  afforded  to  youths  of  talent, 
and  of  aspiring  minds  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
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branches  of  classical  knowledge.  In  no  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  world,  is  there  so  much  attention 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mother  tongue,  and 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  so  as  to  convey 
a thorough  knowledge  of  their  principles,  and  to 
inspire  a pure  taste  for  their  beauties. 

The  preceptors  who  preside  over  these  semina- 
ries, are  invariably  selected  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  characters,  and  their  critical  skill 
in  the  learned  languages*,  and  they  enjoy  a high 
standing  in  the  public  esteem.  The  contemporaries 
of  Mr.  Middleton,  at  those  schools,  who  were  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  his  attainments,  agreed  in  opi- 
nion respecting  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  to  the  former  of  which  he  applied 
himself  with  peculiar  success.  From  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors, he  imbibed  a taste  which  he  preserved 
through  life,  and  which  appeared  to  sooth  his  mind, 
under  circumstances  when  he  might  otherwise  have 
sunk  into  despondency.  Having  passed  regularly 
through  Westminster  school,  he  was  entered,  be- 
tween the  age  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years,  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
During  his  residence  at  that  institution,  although 
liberally  supplied  with  money,  he  did  not  enter  into 
the  dissipation  so  generally  indulged  in  by  the  stu- 
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dents;  but  being  by  nature  of  a reserved  and  rather 
taciturn  habit,  he  more  readily  escaped  the  conta- 
gion of  example,  and  devoted  those  hours  to  medi- 
tation and  study,  which  his  less  thoughtful  compa- 
nions sacrificed  to  trivial  amusements  and  vicious 
indulgences.  In  his  conduct  during  his  four  years 
probation,  (for  such  they  are  for  youths,  transferred 
from  the  rigid  regulations  of  the  English  schools  to 
the  comparative  ease  of  a college  life)  he  evinced 
the  steady  adherence  to  good  principles  and  good 
taste,  for  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  distinguish- 
ed. He  left  Cambridge  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  with  the 
reputation  of  a profound  scholar  and  a moral  man. 

As  Mr.  Middleton  was  not  designed  for  any  of 
the  learned  professions,  he  had  leisure  to  improve 
himself  by  travel;  and  his  fathers  liberality  afforded 
him  the  means.  After  visiting  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  expend- 
ed nearly  two  years  in  a tour,  principally  through 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

During  this  tour,  he  passed  several  months  at 
Rome  in  the  most  agreeable  manner;  cultivating  his 
taste  by  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  at  their  ancient 
and  justly  renowned  seat.  This  is  a department  in 
which  skill  is  reserved  for  those  alone,  who  are  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  exquisite  perceptions:  the 
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exclusion,  therefore,  of  many  who  have  never  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  a liberal  education,  must  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  gift  to  those,  who,  like  Mr. 
Middleton,  possess  the  means  of  improving  it.  To 
the  charms  of  literature  and  poetry  especially,  he 
was  ever  exquisitely  alive;  of  music  and  painting, 
he  had  attained  no  ordinary  proficiency,  in  practice, 
as  well  as  theory:  and  in  the  technicalities  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  their  sister  arts,  he  was  well 
versed. 

Mr.  Middleton,  after  an  extensive  tour  through 

Europe,  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  soon  after 

¥ 

was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Izard,  daughter  of 
Walter  Izard,  Esq. 

He  soon  determined  to  gratify  Mrs.  Middleton 
with  a visit  to  Europe,  and  with  this  view  embark- 
ed with  her  about  a year  after  their  marriage.  After 
residing  some  time  in  England,  they  proceeded  to 
the  continent,  and  visited  in  their  tour,  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  France  and  Spain.  In  the  year 
1773,  Mr.  Middleton  returned  home,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  family  seat,  a beautiful  spot,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  which  his  father,  on  this 
occasion,  relinquished  to  him.  In  the  succeeding 
year  commenced  that  struggle  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  North  American  colonies,  which  de- 
veloped the  energies  of  the  American  people,  test- 
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ed  their  patriotism,  their  talents,  and  their  courage, 
and,  in  some  measure,  assigned  their  relative  rank 
in  the  public  estimation,  to  individuals,  in  the  ratio 
in  which  those  qualities  were  displayed.  Arthur 
Middleton,  and  his  father — who  already  stood  high 
in  the  public  estimation — did  not  hesitate  to  stand 
forth  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  or  invidious  to 
remark,  that  these  gentlemen,  together  with  some 
others  in  South  Carolina,  were  at  that  time  in  a 
situation  which  places  their  decision  of  conduct, 
in  a point  of  view  peculiarly  meritorious,  and  which 
ought  particularly  to  endear  their  memories  to  a 
grateful  posterity.  Many  of  the  actors  in  those 
early  scenes,  were  men  who,  to  whatever  merit 
they  may  have  been  entitled,  appeared  on  the  stage 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  aware,  that,  should 
their  efforts  be  crowned  with  success,  a lasting  fame 
and  extensive  influence  in  the  community,  would 
be  their  reward,  with  the  consequent  advantages 
of  office  and  emolument.  This  remark  is  not  in- 
tended to  disparage  any  of  the  worthies  of  the  re- 
volution. But  the  Middletons  had  not  these  in- 
ducements to  active  exertion.  Members  of  a fami- 
ly, which,  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  had 
always  stood  high  in  the  public  favour,  enjoying 
personal  consideration  of  the  most  flattering  kind: 
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and  possessed  of  wealth  which  might  be  materially 
impaired,  but  could  not  be  increased,  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  civil  wars — had  they  not  been  men  of 
high  and  disinterested  characters,  the  course  they 
would  have  pursued  is  obvious.  The  usual  motives 
which  govern  men  would  have  preponderated  on 
the  side  of  arbitrary  sway,  they  would  (as  did 
many  others,  in  similar  circumstances,  throughout 
the  continent),  either  have  used  all  their  influence 
to  produce  a passive  submission  to  the  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  or  have  adopted  a temporising 
line  of  conduct,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  storm 
speedily  dissipated.  But  inheriting  a spirit,  which 
it  appears  was  natural  to  their  family,  they  exerted 
themselves,  from  the  first  encroachment  on  their 
rights,  in  a manner  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  views. 

Reverting  more  particularly  to  the  public  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Middleton,  it  appears,  from  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  preserved  relative  to  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  in  South  Carolina,  that 
the  operations  of  the  opposition  were  carried  on  by 
means  of  various  committees,  appointed  by  the 
provincial  congress,  in  the  face  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, under  the  different  denominations  of  secret 
committees,  special  committees,  councils  of  safety 
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&c.  which  were  composed  of  gentlemen,  in  whose 
discretion  and  firmness  the  provincial  assembly  re- 
posed unlimited  confidence,  and  whose  powers  were 
only  defined  by  the  injunction,  cavere  nequid  Repub - 
lica  detriments  caper et.  By  a reference  to  the  record 
of  these  revolutionary  proceedings,  we  find,  that  on 
the  seventeenth  of  April,  1775,  Arthur  Middleton 
was  appointed  one  of  a secret  committee,  consisting 
of  five  persons,  who  were  authorized  to  take  mea- 
sures for  placing  the  colony  in  a posture  of  de- 
fence .*  These  were  the  persons  who  determined 
on  having  recourse  to  force;  and  under  their  direc- 
tion, the  public  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  custody  of  the  royal  store  keeper,  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  contents  removed,  and  soon 
after  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  June  the  provinical  con- 
gress of  South  Carolina  chose  by  ballot,  thirteen 
persons,  who  were  denominated  a council  of  safety 
to  watch  over  the  public  interests,  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  they  should  judge  most  proper  to  pro- 
mote the  same  in  that  eventful  crisis.  Of  this  num- 
ber was  Arthur  Middleton;  and  it  is  well  ascertain- 
ed, that  to  his  activity  may  be  attributed  much  of 

* The  names  of  the  other  gentlemen,  were  Charles  Cotes 
worth  Pinckney,  William  Henry  Drayton,  William  Gibbes,  and 
Edward  Weyman. 
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what  was  effected  by  that  body.  Under  its  direction 
a military  force  was  organized,  adequate  to  the 
temporary  defence  of  the  province;  the  commissions 
of  the  officers  were  certified  by  the  joint  signatures 
of  its  members;  and  other  acts  appertaining  to 
legal  authority  were  exercised  by  them. 

The  members  of  the  council  were,  in  general, 
well  selected,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
very  little  trial  had  been  made  of  their  real  charac- 
ters, and  that,  in  revolutionary  times,  many  indivi- 
duals are  urged  forward  even  by  their  timidity,  to 
show,  for  the  new  order  of  things,  a preference 
which  they  are  far  from  feeling.  Such  men  usually 
indulge  the  hope  of  keeping  open  the  door  of  ac- 
commodation, and  therefore  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, giving  their  participation  to  measures  which 
are  deemed  offensive.  That  there  were  some  of 
this  description  in  the  council  of  safety,  is  very  cer- 
tain; and  that  Mr.  Middleton,  and  others,  who  saw 
the  propriety  of  adopting  vigorous  and  decided 
measures,  were  embarrassed  and  thwarted  by  their 
opposition,  is  a fact  equally  well  established.  One 
instance  may  be  adduced  in  which  his  advice,  if 
followed,  would  probably  have  been  attended  with 
favourable  results. 

Lord  William  Campbell,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  was,  in  the  year  1775,  appointed  governor 
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of  South  Carolina,  for  the  crown,  and  arrived  in 
Charleston  during  the  sitting  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress, as  the  first  legislative  assembly,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  was  denominated.  On  being 
addressed  by  this  body,  in  a bold,  but  temperate, 
manner,  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances,  he  re- 
fused to  recognize,  or  hold  any  communication 
with  them.  This  assembly  soon  after  adjourned, 
with  a view  to  a new  election  of  members,  but  first 
appointed,  by  ballot,  a general  committee,  who 
were  clothed  in  the  interim  .with  superintending 
powers.  Although  the  royal  governor  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  provincial  congress  as  a poli- 
tical body,  yet  his  answer  to  their  address  was  dis- 
passionate; and  so  far  from  justifying  the  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  he  declined  passing  any  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  dispute.  His  subsequent  con- 
duct by  no  means  evinced  hostile  feelings  towards 
those  who  had  usurped  so  large  a share  of  the  Bri- 
tish prerogative.  It  became  an  object  with  the 
committee  to  ascertain  how  far  this  apparent  indif: 
ference  was  sincere.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
governor  had  written  to  England  for  the  aid  of  a 
military  force,  and  that  he  held  a secret  intercourse 
with  the  adherents  of  the  royal  government,  who 
were  afterwards  designated  by  the  appellation  of  to- 
ries.  To  obtain  a knowledge  of  his  real  sentiments 
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and  views,  the  committee  had  recourse  to  a strata- 
gem. They  contrived  to  have  one  of  their  num- 
ber, (captain  Adam  McDonald,)  introduced  to  the 
governor  in  the  character  of  a tory  just  arrived 
from  the  upper  country,  on  a special  errand  from 
his  partizans. 

The  governor  fell,  without  suspicion,  into  the 
snare,  and  communicated  his  plans  to  McDonald: 
he  informed  him  that  he  expected  troops  from  Eng- 
land, expressed  a wish  that  no  movement  should  be 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  royal  government,  until 
their  arrival,  and  indulged  in  severe  invectives 
against  what  he  termed  the  new  J angled  authorities 
of  the  day.  A report  of  this  conversation  was  made 
to  the  general  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  was  a member.  Lord  William  Campbell  had 
married  a near  relation  of  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  the 
families  were  on  good  terms;  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent Mr.  Middleton  from  making  a motion  “that  the 
governor  should  be  immediately  taken  into  custody.’ 
The  adoption  of  so  bold  and  decisive  a measure, 
did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee;  some  members  of  it,  who  at  that  time 
possessed  the  public  confidence,  took  the  alarm, 
and  the  proposal  was  negatived.  This  attempt  to 
inspire  a vigorous  course  of  conduct  in  the  commit- 
tee, although  by  the  over  cautious,  it  was  probably 
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represented  as  rash,  nevertheless  did  honor  to  the 
sagacity,  as  well  as  the  manly  spirit,  of  the  mover. 
The  royal  governor,  who,  it  appears,  wanted  only 
the  means,  and  not  the  inclination,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  contest,  soon  afterwards  retired  on  board 
of  a British  sloop  of  war.  Being  of  course  desirous 
to  be  restored  to  his  government,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a large  property  acquired  by  his  marriage, 
he  used  all  his  exertions  to  have  the  British  arms 
directed  against  South  Carolina.  In  this  he  was 
successful;  for  he  returned  in  a few  months,  with 
a formidable  force,  under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and 
sir  Peter  Parker.  The  result  of  the  blunder  com- 
mitted by  these  commanders,  in  attacking  Fort 
Moultrie,  instead  of  landing  and  investing  Charles- 
ton, is  well  known;  but  the  fault  cannot  be  imputed 
to  lord  William  Campbell,  who  behaved  besides 
with  great  bravery  in  the  action,  and  was  severely 
wounded  on  board  of  the  Experiment,  a fifty-gun 
ship. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1776,  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  South  Carolina  chose  a commit- 
tee of  eleven  members  to  prepare  and  report  a con- 
stitution, or  “ form  of  government  which  should 
best  produce  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
should  most  effectually  secure  peace  and  good  or- 
der in  the  colony,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
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dispute  with  Great  Britain/’  Mr.  Middleton  was  a 
member  of  this  committee-,  and  an  instrument  was 
framed  and  adopted,  which,  however,  was  only 
temporary. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  elected,  by  the  assem- 
bly, one  of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  then  convened 
at  Philadelphia.  In  this  capacity  he  inscribed  his 
name  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
particular  share  that  he  took  in  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  this  important  measure,  is  not,  perhaps, 
known  at  this  distance  of  time,  but  that  it  had  his 
most  strenuous  support,  is  beyond  a doubt.  He  had, 
at  that  period,  contracted  a close  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Hancock,  the  president  of  congress;  and,  having 
their  families  with  them,  they  had  a joint  establish- 
ment. This  domestic  arrangement  accorded  per- 
fectly with  the  taste  of  both  parties,  for  being  men 
of  a liberal  and  hospitable  disposition,  their  house 
was  the  resort  of  a great  deal  of  company;  the  mem- 
bers from  the  two  extremities  of  the  union  were  con- 
stantly assembled  at  their  table.  This  social  inter- 
course must  unquestionably  have  been  attended 
with  beneficial  effects  on  the  subjects  immediately 
under  discussion,  as  well  as  in  assuaging  a jealousy 
which  might  have  existed  between  men,  whose 
habits  of  life,  and  opinions  on  many  points,  were 
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not  a little  dissimilar.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  the 
friendship  of  these  two  warm  patriots  continued  un- 
interrupted during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Middleton  continued  at  Philadelphia,  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  his  station,  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1777,  and  although  he  was  not  a very 
active  debater,  no  measure  received  the  support  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation  without  his  concur- 
rence;— the  gentlemen  composing  it,  having  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  abilities.  As  the 
vote  in  congress  was,  on  important  questions,  taken 
by  states,  the  subject  was,  of  course,  discussed  among 
the  members  of  the  several  delegations,  and  some- 
thing like  unanimity  generally  obtained. 

At  the  beginning  of  1778,  we  find  him  in  South 
Carolina,  receiving  the  greatest  proof  which  his 
fellow  citizens  could  bestow,  of  their  confidence  in 
his  talents  and  fidelity.  The  assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  which  acted  under  the  authority  of  the 
constitution  of  1776,  conceiving  that  it  had  the  pow- 
er so  to  do,  enacted  a new  constitution,  differing  in 
many  essential  points,  from  the  first,  and  presented 
it  in  May,  1778,  to  John  Rutledge,  who  was  gover- 
nor, for  his  approbation.  That  gentleman,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  re- 
fused his  assent  to  it,  and  gave  his  reasons  at  large 
for  this  use  of  his  negative.  These  reasons  were 
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founded  principally  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  illegality,  as  well  as  the  futility,  of  the  proce- 
dure. As,  however,  there  was  a large  majority  in 
favour  of  the  adoption,  he  closed  his  address  with 
resigning  his  authority  into  their  hands,  that  he 
might  not  embarrass  their  measures.  The  assembly 
having  accepted  his  resignation,  were  next  called 
upon  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  Affairs,  at  this  time, 
had  assumed  a gloomy  aspect  in  America,  and 
where  offices  of  any  responsibility  were  in  question, 
intrigue  and  private  interest  were  of  little  avail  to- 
wards advancing  the  pretensions  of  any  man.  A 
secret  ballot  was  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dividual who  claimed  the  highest  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  regarded  integrity,  firmness,  and  capa- 
city, qualifications  so  essential  to  the  arduous  task  of 
guiding  their  destinies  through  the  unequal  and 
perilous  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  On 
counting  the  votes,  a considerable  majority  pronoun- 
ced Mr.  Middleton  to  be  that  individual.  So  differ- 
ent was  the  mode  of  transacting  business  of  this  na- 
ture at  that  day,  from  what  it  has  since  been; — so  lit- 
tle progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  caucussing, 
recommending,  addressing,  See.,  which  now  form  the 
bases  of  most  elections; — that  the  gentleman  thus 
elected  was  not  aware  of  the  honour  intended  him; 
and  when  the  result  of  the  ballot  was  announced,  he 
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declined  an  acceptance  of  the  office.  The  induce- 
ments to  a contrary  course  were  great; — the  situa- 
tion was  conspicuous;  and  the  power  to  be  given 
to  the  executive  by  the  new  constitution,  was  exten- 
sive. Mr.  Middleton  could  neither  be  diffident  of 
his  own  talents,  nor  fearful  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  post:  he  had  embarked  every  thing  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  his  subsequent  conduct  evinced,  that  he 
intended  to  brave  all  its  results.  He  was  not  devoid 
of  ambition,  but  his  was  the  ambition  of  a lofty  mind; 

■ — that  of  rendering  valuable  services,  when  per- 
fectly compatible  with  his  conscientious  feelings.  In 
this  case,  he  was  restrained  by  those  feelings.  He 
coincided  in  opinion  with  the  late  incumbent;  and 
declared,  that  if  he  assumed  the  executive  station, 
he  could  not  conscientiously  give  his  assent  to  the 
new  constitution.  F ull  faith  was  given  to  his  assu- 
rances; and  his  non-acceptance,  instead  of  detracting 
from  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  viewed 
in  its  proper  light,  and  served  to  endear  him  still 
more  to  them.  Mr.  Rawlins  Lowndes,  who  was  at 
that  time  a popular  character,  not  having  the  same 
objections  to  the  constitution,  was  elected  in  his 
stead,  and  sanctioned  the  new  form  of  government 
on  the  nineteenth  March,  1778. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Mr.  Middleton 
served  in  any  public  capacity  during  the  year  en- 
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suing  his  refusal  of  the  executive  office.  In  April, 
1779,  the  British  haying  assembled  a force  at  Sa- 
vannah under  general  Prevost,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  making  an  attempt  on  Charleston,  and 
having  gained  some  advantage  over  the  American 
force  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  Savannah  river,  by 
surprising  general  Ashe  at  Briar  creek,  it  appears 
that  the  alarm  became  general.  To  use  the  words 
of  Ramsay,  “ In  this  time  of  general  alarm,  John 
Rutledge,  Esq.,  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
his  countrymen,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  gov- 
ernment. To  him  and  to  his  council,  was  delegated 
by  the  legislature,  power  to  do  every  thing  that 
appeared  to  him  and  to  them,  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic good.”  Governor  Rutledge  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  his  wonted  energy,  to  take  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  state,  and  ordered  out  troops 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Orangeburgh,  where  he  took  the  command 
in  person.  General  Prevost  having  made  a forced 
march,  with  a view  to  surprise  Charleston,  which 
was  then  without  a garrison,  and  with  Very  insuffi- 
cient works,  the  governor  threw  himself,  with  his 
militia,  into  the  place.  Mr.  Middleton  attended  him 
as  one  of  his  family,  and  was  personally  exposed  in  a 
partial  attack  which  was  made  in  front  of  the  works. 
On  this  occasion,  he  displayed  his  characteristic  in- 
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trepidity.  General  Prevost,  not  deeming  it  pru- 

dent  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston  by  an 

* 

assault,  and  having  an*  army  in  full  march  in  his 
rear,  retired  to  a strong  position  on  James  Island, 
and  by  crossing  over  from  one  island  to  another, 
effected  his  retreat  with  an  immense  booty,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  slaves,  who  joined  his  standard,  and 
lent  their  aid  in  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of  what- 
ever could  be  transported.  From  this  expedition, 
which  threw  no  additional  lustre  on  the  British 
arms,  much  private  emolument  resulted  to  the  offi- 
cers, who  not  only  participated  in  the  plunder,  but 
tolerated  the  most  wanton  destruction  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers.  This  entrance  of  the  enemy  into 
South  Carolina  put  the  patriotism  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  a painful  test.  Such  of  them  as  resi- 
ded on  or  near  the  route  of  the  British  army,  were 
called  upon  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
try, and  to  leave  their  families  and  property  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  Some,  as  might  be  expec- 
ted, were  more  intent  on  removing  their  families 
and  effects  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  than  in  aid- 
ing to  annoy  him;  but  there  were  many  instances  of 
astonishing  devotion  to  the  public  cause.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton’s country  seat,  together  with  his  plantations 
in  the  vicinity,  were  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  the  army;  being  immediately  on  the  great  South- 
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era  road;  but  he  took  no  measures  to  save  his  pro- 
perty,  and  did  not  even  go  near  it.  He  merely  sent 
Mrs.  Middleton  a direction  to  remove,  with  the  fa- 
mily, to  the  house  of  a friend,  a day’s  journey  to  the 
north  of  Charleston.  He,  of  course,  suffered  im- 
mensely: the  buildings  at  Middleton  Place  were 
spared,  but  every  thing  was  rifled.  Of  a valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  some  of  which  were  too  large 
for  removal,  were  wantonly  mutilated.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  British  army  in  North  America, 
exhibited  much  of  the  spirit  ascribed  by  a celebra- 
ted English  traveller  to  the  Russians,  as  exemplified 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea:  whatever  could  not 
be  converted  into  lucrative  purposes  was  demolish- 
ed or  defaced. 

On  the  investment  of  Charleston,  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  force  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
vice  admiral  Arburthnot,  Mr.  Middleton  was  found 
amongst  its  defenders.  Although  not  holding  a 
military  command,  and  having  the  option  of  avoid- 
ing personal  exposure,  or  partaking  it  with  many 
gentlemen  whom  duty  detained  within  the  lines,  he 
preferred  subjecting  himself  to  the  chances  of  war. 
In  consequence  of  this  determination  he  became  a 
prisoner,  together  with  a very  large  portion  of  the 
most  active  and  zealous  men,  who,  until  that  mo- 
ment, had  swayed  the  politics  of  South  Carolina. 
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The  privilege  of  going  at  large  on  parole,  was  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  he  enjoyed  it  until  the  month  of 
November,  1780,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested, 
with  some  others,  who  were  esteemed  dangerous 
characters  in  what  was  then  regarded  as  a conquer- 
ed province.  They  were  then  sent  by  sea  to  St. 
Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  where  Mr.  Middleton 
and  his  fellow  prisoners,  although  not  placed  in  close 
confinement,  were  subjected  to  mortifying  and  hu- 
miliating restraints,  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  offi- 

- 

cer  commanding  that  garrison.  Very  far  from  having 
his  spirit  subdued  by  this  gloomy  and  trying  reverse, 
it  was  known  to  his  companions  in  misfortune,  that 
he  had  resolved  to  endure  all  the  evils  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  a resentful  foe  to  inflict,  rather  than 
follow  the  example  of  too  many  of  his  countrymen, 
by  claiming  the  cc  protection”  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  nothing  appeared  to  give 
him  so  much  pain,  as  the  accounts,  which  were 
sedulously  communicated,  of  some  individuals  who 
had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  firm  friends  to  liber- 
ty, having  consented  to  exchange  their  situation  as 
prisoners  of  war,  for  that  of  British  subjects.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1781,  the  American  prisoners  at  St. 
Augustine  were  included  in  a general  exchange 
and  immediately  sent,  in  cartels,  to  Philadelphia. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  governor  Rutledge, 
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acting  in  pursuance  of  the  general  powers  delega- 
ted to  him  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Middleton  a representative  in  congress. 

In  the  autumn  of  1781,  the  capture  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis was  effected.  This  officer,  after  the  surren- 
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der  of  Charleston  had  been  left  by  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, in  command  of  the  British  force  occupying  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  invested  with  all  the 
powers  of  a conqueror.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
unlimited  powers,  with  a view  to  produce  com- 
plete submission,  and  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants, recourse  was  had  to  measures  not  only 
of  a rigorous,  but  of  a sanguinary  nature.  And 
here  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  irrelative  to  remark, 
how  great  a change  civil  warfare  operates  in  the 
natural  dispositions  of  men,  and  with  how  little 
moderation  the  advantages  obtained  in  such  con- 
tests, are  generally  used.  The  conduct  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  and  of  one  who  commanded  under  him, 
lord  Rawdon,  (subsequently  earl  of  Moira,  and 
marquis  of  Hastings,)  has  justly  doomed  their 
names  to  abhorrence,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina,  from  the  oppression,  and  barbarity 
which  were  then  exercised  by  their  orders,  and 
under  their  immediate  inspection.  And  yet  the 
same  individuals  have  established  in  Great  Britain, 
a high  reputation  for  gentleness  and  humanity,  of 
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which  they  have  through  the  course  of  long  lives, 
afforded  their  fellow  subjects  ample  proofs — Mr. 
Middleton  had  witnessed  the  distresses  occasioned 
by  the  oppressive  measures  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and 
his  soul  had  revolted  at  the  horrors  which  he  be- 
held around  him.  Actuated  by  these  feelings,  after 
lord  Cornwallis’s  surrender,  he  submitted  to  con- 
gress a motion  to  the  following  effect;  “ that  lord 
Cornwallis  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a bar- 
barian, who  had  violated  all  the  rules  of  modern 
warfare,  and  had  been  guilty  of  innumerable  acts 
of  wanton  cruelty,  and  oppression;  and  further,  that 
he,  the  said  lord  Cornwallis,  should  not  be  com- 
prehended in  any  exchange  of  prisoners,  which 
should  take  place  between  the  British  government, 
and  that  of  the  United  States.” 

This  resolution,  from  considerations  of  a peculiar 
nature,  was  not  adopted,  but  the  motive  which 
suggested  it  was  duly  appreciated.  What  strongly 
marks  the  preponderance  of  patriotic,  over  indi- 
vidual, feelings,  in  the  mover  of  this  energetic  mea- 
sure, is  the  circumstance,  that  at  the  moment  of 
its  proposal,  his  wife  and  children  were  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy:  the  order  which  had  remov- 
ed many  other  families  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state,  not  having  been  put  in  force  against  them. 
Mr.  Middleton’s  estate  was  also  under  sequestra- 
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tion;  and  the  subsistence  of  his  family  measured 
out  to  them,  at  the  will  of  a British  commissioner. 

The  general  assembly,  convened  at  Jacksonbo- 
rough  in  January,  1782,  after  a lapse  of  two  years, 
elected  Mr.  Middleton  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
state  to  congress.  He  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  in  that  capacity,  until  the  month  of 
November,  of  the  same  year,  when  he  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  South  Carolina,  to  visit  his  fami- 
ly, from  which  he  had  been  long  separated,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 

This  legislature,  gave  a further  proof  of  its  sense 
of  his  claims  on  public  feeling.  The  assembly  con- 
vened at  Jacksonborough,  represented  that  portion 
of  the  population  of  South  Carolina,  which  had 
passed  with  unspotted  fidelity  the  ordeal  of  British 
persecution,  and  which  now  held  the  rod  over  the 
heads  of  those  citizens,  who  had  sacrificed  to  per- 
sonal interest,  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  by  devoting  themselves,  heart 
and  hand,  to  the  royalist  party; — -as  well  as  of  those 
who,  without  taking  an  efficient  part  in  the  contest, 
evinced  their  adherence  to  that  party,  no  less  un- 
equivocally, by  hailing  its  temporary  triumph.  Sel- 
dom have  civil  commotions  afforded  the  victorious 
party  an  ampler  justification  for  resorting  to  retribu- 
tive measures  against  their  opponents,  than  did  the 
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success  of  the  revolution  in  South  Carolina.  We  have 
barely  hinted,  in  the  course  of  this  sketch,  at  the 
wanton  devastation  committed  by  the  royal  arms,  in 
many  instances,  on  the  estates  of  the  patriotic  whigs, 
and  the  accumulated  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  their  persons.  To 
the  honor  of  the  assembly,  however,  it  is  recorded, 
that  they  used  their  power  with  exemplary  mo- 
deration. In  order  to  obtain  some  indemnification 
for  the  heavy  public  losses,  and  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  government  by  salutary  terrors,  they  indeed 
deemed  it  just  and  expedient,  to  punish  those  who 
had  been  prominent  and  instrumental  in  hostility, 
with  banishment  and  confiscation^  whilst  those 
whose  agency  had  been  trifling,  or  who  had  passively 
submitted  to  the  royal  authority,  were  merely  sub- 
jected to  an  amercement.  The  more  exactly  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  two  separate  lists 
were  framed,  and  their  contents  discussed  in  open 
assembly. 

It  happened  then,  that  a gentleman  nearly  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Middleton  by  marriage,  was  num- 
bered amongst  those  upon  whom  the  higher  penalty 
was  to  be  visited.  A strenuous  effort  was  made,  by  the 
friends  of  the  party  concerned,  to  obtain  his  exemp- 
tion. The  success  of  the  attempt  appeared  doubt- 
ful, until  a member  arose,  and  after  expatiating  upon 
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the  many,  and  meritorious,  services  of  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton, who  was  at  that  time  attending  to  his  duty 
in  congress, — expressed  his  conviction,  that  no  more 
acceptable  return  could  be  made  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  than  the  exemption  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion from  the  proposed  penalty.  The  assembly  en- 
tered, without  hesitation,  into  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker;  the  appeal  was  effectual;  and  the  party 
escaped  with  only  an  amercement. 

The  momentous  contest  being  soon  after  closed 
by  the  news  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  having 
been  signed,  Mr.  Middleton  declined  any  further 
attendance  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
and  hastened,  with  pleasure,  to  that  retirement 
which  was  always  dear  to  him.  The  part  which 
he  took  in  public  affairs,  after  this  period,  was  such 
as  many  gentlemen,  who  had  given  their  aid  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  would  consent  to  take.  He  served 
in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  was  greatly  in- 
strumental in  restoring  that  order  and  tranquillity 
so  essential  to  the  public  weal,  but  unhappily  not 
always  acceptable,  to  a large  class  of  individuals, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  restless  and  desul- 
tory scenes  produced  by  intestine  commotion.  To 
convince  men  who  had  risked  their  all  in  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  that  its  beneficial  results  could 
not  be  rendered  immediately  personal,  and  that  the 
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immutable  principles  of  justice  barred  their  claims 
to  an  exemption  from  civil  process,  in  their  per- 
sons and  property,  was  a difficult  task,  and  one 
which  required  the  united  efforts  of  the  best  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  country.  Many  old  debts  hung 
over  them,  and  these  were  claimed  by  men  who 
had  preferred  the  prudent,  to  the  honourable,  part. 
Amongst  others,  Mr.  Middleton’s  loss  had  been 
immense,  (not  less  than  two  hundred  of  his  slaves 
having  been  carried  away,)  and  he  was  involved 
in  debt-,  but  he  adhered  steadily  to  those  who 
thought  the  interests  of  the  community  most  ad- 
vanced, by  restoring  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
These  struggles  continued  for  several  years,  and 
except  the  part  which,  as  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, he  took  in  them,  Mr.  Middleton  passed  a life 
of  philosophical  ease,  at  his  country  seat,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  There  he  resided  in  ele- 
gance and  refinement,  surrounded  by  an  interest- 
ing family,  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  an  excel- 
lent library,  and  visited  by  numerous  friends,  who 
partook,  without  restraint,  of  his  liberal  hospitality. 
But  unhappily,  with  a natural  partiality  for  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  he  thought  too  favourably  of 
the  climate  of  that  part  of  the  state  in  which  it  was 
situated.  He  took  little  care  to  avoid  exposure  in 
the  autumnal  season,  and  in  the  month  of  Novenx- 
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ber,  1 787,  he  was  siezed  with  an  intermittent  fever, 
Its  paroxysms  returned  periodically  for  some  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  refused  to  adopt  the  usual 
remedies,  observing  with  philisophical  indifference, 
that  “ it  was  best  to  leave  nature  to  itself.’^  When 
he  consented  to  use  them,  the  application  came  too 
late;  he  expired  on  the  first  of  January,  1788. 

In  forming  our  conception  of  the  natural  dispo- 
sition, and  character  of  Mr.  Middleton,  we  are 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  well  quali- 
fied to  decide,  from  early  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
It  is  believed,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
Hampden,  he  would  have  participated  thoroughly 
in  the  feelings  of  that  patriot;  and  that  he  would 
have  ranked  with  those  worthies,  who  hold  the 
first  grade  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  revere  and  cher- 
ish rational  freedom.  In  common  with  men  of  gener- 
ous minds,  his  temper  was  violent,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  it  not  under  perfect  control.  It  broke 
forth  at  times  in  marks  of  strong  indignation,  at  any 
exhibition  of  meanness,  or  attempt  at  imposition. 
But  violence  of  temper,  is  the  reproach  which  both 
weak  and  envious  minds  are  apt  to  apply  to  men 
of  genius,  who  see  their  object  at  a distance,  and 
are  impatient  to  arrive  at  it  by  hasty  strides.  The 
temporizing  spirits,  and  those  who  were  “ infirm 
of  purpose,”  complained  that  Mr.  Middleton  hurri- 
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ed  them  on  too  rapidly;  and  that  he  always  advocat- 
ed what  are  termed,  desperate  measures.  It  is  known 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  surrender  of  Charleston, 
and  was  anxious  that  the  place  should  stand  an  as- 
sault. General  Lincoln  called  a council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  on  the  expediency  of  a capitulation.  The 
weather  being  warm,  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  it  assembled,  were  left  open,  and  some  citi- 
zens, who  had  an  intimation  of  the  object  in  view, 
had  placed  themselves  near,  anxious  to  know  what 
should  be  the  result.  General  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  who  then  commanded  the  first  regiment  of 
the  line,  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against  com- 
ing to  terms  with  the  enemy.  His  voice  was  strong, 
and  what  he  said  was  distinctly  heard  by  those 
without.  After  delivering  his  opinion,  on  going  out, 
he  found  at  the  door,  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  who 
seized  his  hand  with  great  eagerness,  and  told  him 
that  he  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen, 
for  having  opposed  the  disgrace  of  a surrender,  and 
entreated  him  to  exert  himself  to  the  last  moment 
in  preventing  it. 

In  the  public  bodies  in  which  he  served,  he  is 
said  to  have  shown  no  anxiety  to  make  a display  of 
oratory,  nor  to  take  the  lead  in  debate.  His 
speeches  were  short,  and  he  usually  delivered  them 
under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings.  As  they 
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were  evidently  drawn  from  him  by  a deep  interest 
in  the  subject,  they  rarely  failed  to  make  a cor- 
responding impression. 

No  one  was  less  solicitous  about  trifles,  or  more 
in  earnest  in  matters  of  importance.  The  little 
value  he  set  on  the  possession  of  wealth,  was  well 
known,  and  was  not  a little  at  variance  with  his 
tastes,  which  were  of  an  expensive  cast.  An  anec- 
dote is  retained  in  the  family,  illustrative  of  this 
trait  in  his  character,  and  which  may  also  serve  to 
evince  the  coolness  with  which  he  could  act,  on 
occasions  calculated  to  excite  in  other  men,  marks 
of  heat  and  precipitation.  The  house  he  inhabited  on 
the  Ashley,  although  large  and  commodious,  did 
not  altogether  correspond  with  the  appearance  of 
two,  more  modern  wings,  erected  at  some  little 
distance  from  it.  Mr.  Middleton  sometimes  talked 
of  taking  it  down,  and  building  on  another  plan, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  too  large  a superstructure  to  sacrifice  to 
any  plan  of  improvement.  When  he  was  one  day 

walking  over  his  grounds,  the  roof  of  his  house  took 
•« 

fire,  and  a servant  came  running  to  him,  with  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Middleton,  to  inform  him  of  the 
circumstance.  Looking  around  him,  and  seeing 
that  the  atmosphere  was  calm,  and  that  the  wings 
could  not  be  endangered,  he  sent  the  servant  back, 
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with  the  laconic  injunction  to  “ let  it  burn,”— and 
continued  his  walk.  Mrs.  Middleton,  however,  did 
not  view  the  thing  quite  so  coolly,  and  took  the  ne- 
cessary measures  to  have  the  fire  extinguished. 

Entertaining  his  friends  liberally,  and  having 
always  a well  furnished  table,  he  was,  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  plain  in  his  own  diet,  and  apparently 
so  from  indifference  rather  than  from  system.  His 
pleasures  were  drawn  from  study  and  meditation, 
more  than  from  an  intercourse  with  society,  and 
he  had  early  acquired  a habit  of  abstraction,  which 
confirmed  the  natural  reserve  of  his  temper,  and 
was  perhaps  sometimes  mistaken  for  pride. 

In  his  person,  Mr.  Middleton  was  of  the  middle 
size,  perfectly  well  formed,  with  great  muscular 
strength.  His  features  were  fine,  and  his  countenance 
expressive  of  firmness  and  decision.  His  death  was 
accounted  a public  loss*,  and  deprived  several  of  the 
first  characters  of  South  Carolina  of  a friend,  to 
whom  they  were  attached  with  enthusiastic  ardor, 
and  of  whom,  some  of  them  could  not  speak  for 
many  years,  without  visible  marks  of  emotion.  To 
use  the  language  of  a writer  of  the  times,  he  possess- 
ed uthe  plainest  manners  with  the  most  refined  taste*, 
— great  reading,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  con- 
cealed under  the  reserve  of  the  mildest,  and  most 
modest,  nature j— a complete  philanthropist,  but 
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the  firmest  patriot*, — cool,  steady,  and  unmoved,  at 
the  general  wreck  of  property  and  fortune,  as  far 
as  he  was  personally  concerned,  but  with  a heart 
melting  for  the  sufferings  and  woes  of  others; — 
a model  of  private  worth  and  public  virtue; — a 
good  citizen,  a good  father,  and  an  exemplary  hus- 
band;— accomplished  in  letters,  in  the  sciences,  and 
fine  arts; — well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  courts  of  Europe,  whence  he  has  transplanted 
to  his  country,  nothing  but  their  embellishments 
and  virtues.’5 

Mr.  Middleton  left  a wife  and  family  consisting  of 
two  sons,  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Middleton  closed, 
in  1814,  a long  and  valuable  life,  during  which, 
she  maintained  that  standing  in  the  community  to 
which  her  large  fortune,  her  elegant  manners,  and 
her  liberal  heart  so  amply  entitled  her.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry  Middleton,  after  having  served  for 
some  years  in  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  was 
elected  governor  of  that  state  in  1811.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  energy, 
including  one  year  of  the  war,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
sea-coast.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  district  of  Charleston  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  situation  he  continued 
until  1820,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  pleni- 
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potentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  is 
known  to  be  a gentleman  of  good  taste,  and  of  un- 
common literary  acquirements;  a firm  supporter 
of  republican  principles,  and  one  of  whom  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  he  adorns  the  station  which 
he  fills. 

His  second  son,  John  Izard  Middleton,  devotes 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his 
taste  and  refinement  render  him  a conspicuous 
member  of  polished  society. 
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Abraham  Clark  was  born  in  the  borough  of 
Elizabethtown,  county  of  Essex,  and  province  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1726, 
He  was  the  only  child  of  alderman  Thomas  Clark, 
whose  ancestors  first  settled  upon  th6  farm  which 
descended  to  his  son.  He  enjoyed  a good  English 
education,  under  competent  teachers,  and  was 
particularly  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  mathemat- 
ics, and  of  civil  law.  In  the  year  1743,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years,  he  married  Sarah  Hetfield  of 
Elizabethtown,  who  survived  him  ten  years. 

A constitution  naturally  weak,  and  a slender  form, 
prevented  him  from  engaging  in  laborious  pursuits, 
to  which,  although  by  education  a farmer,  he  was 
wholly  unaccustomed.  His  principal  occupations 
in  early  life,  were  surveying,  conveyancing,  and 
giving  legal  advice.  He  was  not,  by  profession,  a 
lawyer,  but  gave  advice  gratuitously;  a task  for 
which  he  had  rendered  himself  competent,  by  the 
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ardent  pursuit  of  his  favourite  stud)r.  This  genero- 
sity, which,  in  those  more  primitive  times,  was 
held  in  high  estimation,  procured  him  the  honoura- 
ble title  of  the  “ poor  man’s  counsellor.”  His  fre- 
quent services  as  an  arbitrator  of  litigated  titles  to 
land,  in  different  counties  of  the  state,  portray  the 
high  estimation  in  which  his  integrity  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  were  held,  beyond  the  im- 
mediate circle  within  which  he  lived;  and  this  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  by  the  appointment  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  which  empowered  him  to  settle  un- 
divided commons. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  congres- 
sional duties,  the  confidence  reposed  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  zeal  and  ability  of  Mr.  Clark,  had 
been  variously  manifested.  As  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  clerk  of  the  colonial  assembly 
at  Amboy,  under  the  royal  dominion,  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  official  assiduity  and  capacity.  But 
neither  the  enjoyment  of  office,  nor  the  prospect, 
however  flattering,  of  increasing  distinction,  would 
seduce  him  from  the  natural  allegiance  which  he 
owed  to  his  native  country.  When  the  coming  tem- 
pest of  war  began  to  agitate  the  land,  he  had  already 
passed  the  meridian  of  life.  He  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  the  actions  of  men  are  more  frequently 
guided  by  principle  than  passion,  and  the  calm  cir- 
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cumspection  of  experience  has  succeeded  the  hot 
and  hasty  ebullitions  of  youth.  It  was,  therefore, 
under  a well  settled  and  solemn  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  that  he  appeared  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  phalanx,  and  devoted 
his  remaining  years  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  oppressive  claims  of  the  British  parliament, 
the  inveterateness  with  which  they  were  pursued, 
and  the  hostile  spirit  which  characterized  all  mea- 
sures touching  the  government  of  the  colonies,  were 
incitements  which  aroused  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  led  him  to  become  a principal  actor  in 
the  eventful  scenes  which  marked  the  course  of 
the  liberating  contest. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  as  a constant  attendant  and  assistant 
at  popular  meetings,  and  as  a persevering  promo- 
ter of  patriotic  feelings,  by  private  communication. 
After  an  uremitting  series  of  services  in  his  native 
province  he  was  summoned  to  exercise  his  talents 
upon  a more  extensive  theatre.  On  the  twenty- 
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first  of  June,  1776,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pro- 
vincial congress,  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Stock- 
ton,  John  Hart,  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  Dr.  John 
Witherspoon,  a delegate  to  the  continental  congress. 
They  were  instructed  to  unite  with  the  delegates 
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of  the  other  colonies  in  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  supporting  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of 
America,  and,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  or 
expedient  for  this  purpose,  to  join  with  them  in 
declaring  the  United  colonies  independent  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Clark  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  duties,  and  was,  for  a long  time, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Jersey  delega- 
tion. His  industry,  abilities,  and  perseverance,  in 
the  business  of  committees,  and  his  plain,  clear 
view  of  general  measures,  rendered  him  a valua- 
ble member  of  the  house-,  while  his  patriotism  and 
integrity  attracted  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues.  His  faith  and  firmness  were  amply 
tested,  a few  days  after  he  took  his  seat,  by  his  cor- 
dial co-operation  with  those  who  advocated  the  im- 
mediate proclamation  of  Independence;  and  it  is 
believed  that  his  strong  conviction  of  the  propriety 
of  that  measure  united  with  his  many  political 
virtues  in  promoting  his  appointment.  One  of  the 
first  duties  which  devolved  on  him  as  a member  of 
the  great  national  council,  involving  personal  safety 
and  fortune,  and,  what  ranked  above  all  other  con- 
siderations in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  was  discharged  with  alacrity; 
and  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
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dependence,  with  these  feelings  of  pride  and  reso- 
lution which  are  excited  by  a noble  but  dangerous 
action.  On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1776,  he 
was  again  elected  by  the  provincial  congress  of 
New  Jersey,  and  continued,  with  the  exception  of 
the  session  of  1779,  to  be  annually  re-elected  a 
delegate  from  that  state  until  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1783.  During  this  long  period  of  service,  his 
necessary  intimacy  with  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress, and  the  course  and  nature  of  the  arduous 
and  protracted  affairs  which  frequently  demanded 
a great  extent  of  memory  and  attention,  rendered 
him  an  active  and  useful  member.  In  1788,  he 
again  took  his  seat  in  the  national  legislature. 

The  intervals  of  his  non-election  to  congress 

o 

were  not  devoted  to  leisure,  nor  applied  to  that 
relief  from  public  cares  which  the  feebleness  of  his 
constitution  required.  His  exertions  and  services 
in  the  state  legislature,  of  which  he  was  a member 
during  those  periods,  were  properly  appreciated, 
and  his  influence  became  so  extensive,  that  he 
personally  incurred  popular  praise  or  reproach,  in 
proportion  to  the  applause  or  odium  excited  by 
the  general  acts  of  the  legislature.  An  act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  in  the  courts  of  law  in  New  Jersey, 
in  some  degree  curtailing  the  emoluments  of  prac- 
titioners, was  denominated  Clark's  Law , by  the 
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members  of  the  bar;  and  they,  in  general,  manifest- 
ed a strong  spirit  of  enmity  to  the  supposed  framer 
of  the  act.  He  was  styled  the  u Father  of  the  paper 
currency,”  although  he  opposed  the  emission  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  until  popular 
meetings  were  convened  to  devise  a plan  for  ar- 
resting the  course  of  justice,  and  closing  the  courts. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  urged 
the  personal  danger  which  he  incurred,  he  attend- 
ed  one  of  these  meetings,  where  he  explained  and 
enforced  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  desire 
the  postponement  of  the  emission,  until  the  fate  of 
similar  experiments,  then  making  in  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  might  afford  them  a practical  view  of 
their  results.  He  was  instrumental,  for  a time,  in 
calming  the  popular  ferment,  but  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  coalesce  in  a measure,  which  appear- 
ed unavoidable. 

Mr.  Clark  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  a 
rigid  economist  in  all  things  relating  to  the  public 
treasure.  Having,  during  the  impoverished  state  of 
the  country,  strongly  opposed  a proposition  of  com- 
mutation for  pay  made  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  they  became  his  decided 
enemies,  and  united  their  influence  with  the  legal 
interest,  in  opposing  his  popularity.  In  justification 
of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  he  maintain- 
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ed  that  he,  as  well  as  many  other  civil  officers,  had 
cheerfully  sacrificed  a large  share  of  property  and 
domestic  enjoyment  for  the  public  benefit,  and  that 
he  considered  the  officers  of  the  army,  in  common 
with  himself,  his  family,  and  all  others,  as  fully  com- 
pensated for  years  of  suffering  and  privation,  by  the 
result  of  the  contest. 

Mr.  Clark  was  one  among  the  earliest  promoters 
of  those  measures  which  led  to  a convention  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a more  stable  and  efficaci- 
ous constitution  for  the  government  of  the  states. 
He  had  frequently  discussed  this  subject  with  go- 
vernor Clinton,  of  New  York,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  government 
of  that  state,  in  levying  duties  on  vessels  from  other 
states;  and  he  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  measure.  It  is  not,  however, 
probable  that  he  contemplated,  at  that  period,  the 
magnificent  fabric  which  was  subsequently  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  confederation;  his  views  and 
wishes  were  then,  circumscribed  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  latter  instrument. 

# In  1787,  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  gen- 
eral convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  joining 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  illustrious  assembly. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  constitution,  in  its  primitive 
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form;  but  his  objections  being  removed  by  subse- 
quent amendments,  it  met  with  his  cordial  appro- 
bation and  support.  Advantage  was  taken  of  these 
free  sentiments  by  those  who  were  inimical  to  Mr. 
Clark.  His  objections  were  magnified  into  a charge 
of  anti  federalism,  which,  joined  with  the  opposition 
of  the  legal  interest,  and  of  the  discontented  officers, 
together  with  a corrupt  election,  (which  was  refer- 
ed  to  the  first  congress,)  placed  him,  for  the  only 
time  during  his  long  political  life,  in  the  minority  in 
the  elections  of  New  Jersey.  He  was,  however, 
appointed,  in  the  w inter  of  1789-1790,  a commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  state  with  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  held  until  the  ensu- 
ing election,  when  he  was  elected  a representative 
in  the  second  congress,  and  continued  to  hold  this 
honourable  appointment  until  a short  time  previous 
to  his  death. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  public  career,  Mr. 
Clark  continued,  with  unimpaired  activity,  to  en- 
gage in  the  promotion  of  such  political  measures  as, 
according  to  his  mature  judgment,  appeared  com- 
patible with  the  welfare  of  his  country,  or  necessary 
for  the  support  of  its  dignity.  In  the  congress  of 
1794,  he  exerted  his  influence  and  talents  in  sup- 
port of  the  memorable  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr. 
Madison,  relative  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
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States.  From  the  peculiar  state  of  parties  at  that 
period,  the  proposed  commercial  discriminations 
were,  in  some  degree,  invested  with  principles  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  mere  regulation  of  trade. 
The  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  French  nation,  so 
recently  manifested  in  the  treatment  and  endurance 
of  Genet,  rendered  all  measures  calculated  to  injure 
Great  Britain  particularly  consonant  with  the  popu- 
lar feeling.  At  the  same  time,  the  propriety  of  re- 
taliating the  restrictions  on  American  trade,  of  vin- 
dicating our  commercial  rights,  and  of  establishing 
permanent  regulations  for  their  support,  formed  the 
bases  of  strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tions. During  this  long  and  animated  debate,  con- 
ducted with  a degree  of  eloquence  and  spirit  com- 
mensurate with  the  interest  which  the  propositions 
had  excited,  Mr.  Clark  was  distinguished  as  one  of 
their  most  powerful  advocates. 

The  proceedings  of  the  national  legislature  con- 
tinued gradually  to  assume  a more  threatening  char- 
acter, and  a wTar  with  Great  Britain  appeared  to  be 
almost  inevitable.  The  irritable  state  of  the  public 
temper  was  felt  upon  the  floor  of  congress,  and  the 
debates  were  conducted  with  peculiar  vehemence. 
Numerous  propositions  had  been  made,  during  the 
general  ferment,  of  the  most  decisive  nature.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1794,  Mr.  Dayton 
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moved  a resolution  for  sequestering  all  debts  due  to 
British  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  our 
citizens  for  spoliations  committed  on  their  com- 
merce by  British  cruisers;  but  before  any  question 
was  taken  on  this  proposition,  Mr.  Clark  moved  a 
resolution  which  suspended,  for  a time,  the  conside- 
ration of  the  commercial  regulations.  This  was  to 
prohibit  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  until  full 
compensation  was  made  to  our  citizens  for  the  inju- 
ries sustained  by  them  from  British  armed  vessels, 
and  until  the  western  posts  should  be  delivered 
up. — Warm  and  animated  discussions  of  the  seve- 
ral propositions  continued  to  take  place  daily,  but 
they  were  suffered,  by  the  majority,  to  remain  un- 
decided. On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  president 
Washington  announced  to  the  senate,  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  honourable  John  Jay  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  difficulties  which  existed  between  the 
two  countries. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  a motion  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Clark,  was  opposed  principally  on 
the  ground,  that  as  Mr.  Jay  had  been  nominated  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  no  obstacle  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  his  way.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  would  be  a bar  to  negociation, 
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as  it  used  the  language  of  menace,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  received  with  indignation*, — that  it  also 
prescribed  the  terms  on  which  alone  a treaty  should 
be  made,  and  was  consequently  an  infringement  of 
the  right  of  the  executive  to  negociate,  and  an  in- 
delicacy to  the  department; — and  that,  as  it  with- 
held the  benefits  of  American  commerce  from  one 
belligerent,  while  it  remained  free  to  the  other,  it 
manifested  a partiality  which  was  incompatible  with 
neutrality,  and  led  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
urged  that  the  measure  was  strictly  within  the  duty 
of  the  legislature,  they  having  solely  the  right  to 
regulate  commerce; — that,  if  there  was  any  indeli- 
cacy in  the  clashing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature and  executive,  it  was  to  the  latter,  and  not 
to  the  former,  that  this  indelicacy  was  to  be  impu- 
ted;— that  the  resolution  had  been  several  days  de- 
pending in  the  house,  before  the  nomination  of  an 
envoy  had  been  made; — and  that  America,  having 
a right  as  an  independent  nation  to  regulate  her  own 
commerce,  the  resolution  could  not  lead  to  war.  A 
bill  was  finally  brought  in  conforming  to  Mr.  Clark’s 
resolution,  and  carried  by  a considerable  majority. 
It  was,  however,  lost  in  the  senate,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April,  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Adams, 
the  vice  president  * 

* Marshall’s  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv. 
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The  feelings  which  actuated  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
course  of  public  usefulness,  were  wholly  disinter- 
ested. Separating  the  patriot  from  the  father,  he 
scrupulously  refrained  from  exerting  his  influence 
with  congress  in  favour  of  his  sons,  who  were  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  and  had  been  captured  by  the 
enemy:  yet  a part  of  their  confinement  was  in  the 
prison-ship  Jersey,  and  they  suffered  more  than  the 
ordinary  hardships  of  prisoners.  In  one  instance, 
however,  paternal  feeling  was  exercised  with  pro- 
priety. The  treatment  of  American  prisoners  by 
the  British  had,  in  many  cases,  been  peculiarly  bar- 
barous, and  disgraceful  to  a civilized  nation,  and 
retaliation  was  the  indirect  mode  by  which  protec- 
tion was  afforded  to  our  suffering  countrymen. 
Thomas  Clark,  a son  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  a captain  of 
artillery,  experienced  the  most  cruel  persecution: 
he  was  immured  in  a dungeon,  with  no  other  food 
than  that  which  was  introduced  by  his  fellow  priso- 
ners through  a key  hole.  A representation  of  this 
fact  being  made  to  congress,  retaliation  was  resorted 
to  in  the  person  of  a British  captain:  the  desired 
result  was  produced,  and  captain  Clark’s  sufferings 
were  mitigated. 

Exhausted  by  his  political  toils,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties incident  to  a feeble  constitution,  Mr.  Clark  final- 
ly retired  from  public  life  on  the  adjournment  of 
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congress,  ninth  June,  1794. — Patriotism  was  the 
most  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
plain  and  pious  man.  In  private  life,  he  was  re- 
served and  contemplative:  preferring  retirement 
to  company,  and  reflection  to  amusement,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  continually  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  public.  Limited  in  his  circumstances,  moderate 
in  his  desires,  and  unambitious  of  wealth,  he  was 
far  from  being  parsimonious  in  his  private  concerns, 
although  a rigid  economist  in  public  affairs — His 
person  was  of  the  common  height,  his  form,  slender, 
and  his  eye-brows,  heavy,  which  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  austerity  to  his  countenance.  His  habits 
were  extremely  temperate,  and  his  manner  thought- 
ful and  sedate. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  this  excellent  man  expe- 
rienced a coup  de  soleil , or  stroke  of  the  sun,  which 
terminated  his  existence  in  two  hours.  He  died  in 
the  sixty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  at  Rahway,  upon  which  church  he 
had  bestowed  numerous  benefactions.  The  inscrip- 
tion which  designates  the  grave  of  the  patriot,  com- 
prehends a concise  view  of  the  character  of  him 
who  rests  within  it: 

Firm  and  decided  as  a patriot, 

Zealous  and  faithful  as  a friend  to  the  public, 

He  loved  his  country, 
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And  adhered  to  her  cause 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  her  struggles 
Against  oppression. 
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Francis  Lewis  was  born  in  the  month  of  March, 
1713,  at  Landaffin  the  shire  of  Glamorgan,  South 
Wales,  where  his  father  was  established  as  a pro- 
testant  episcopal  clergyman.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Pettingal,  a cler- 
gyman of  the  same  profession,  in  Caernarvonshire, 
North  Wales.  He  was  their  only  child ; but  death 
soon  deprived  him  of  his  natural  guardians,  and  left 
him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years.  At 
this  tender  stage  of  life,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  a maternal  maiden  aunt,  named  Lla welling,  who 
resided  in  Caernarvon.  A strong  and  proud  attach- 
ment to  her  country  was  a peculiar  feature  in  the 
character  of  this  respectable  lady,  who  appears  to 
have  been  devoted  to  every  thing  connected  with 
the  ancient  British:  hence,  she  took  particular  pains 
to  render  her  nephew,  in  early  youth,  master  of  the 
• Cymraeg,  or  native  language  of  his  country;  a know- 
ledge of  which  he  retained  through  the  course  of 
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his  life:  he  was  also  sent  to  Scotland,  where  he  ac- 
quired, in  the  family  of  a highland  relation,  the  Gae- 
lic language,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and 
purest  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 

When  young  Lewis  had  arrived  at  the  proper 
age,  he  was  transferred  to  the  tutelage  of  a maternal 
uncle,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  at  Westminster  school,  where  he 
completed  his  education  and  became  a good  classic 
scholar.  He  then  entered  the  compting-room  of  a 
merchant  in  the  city  of  London,  where  he  served 
a regular  clerkship,  and  acquired  a very  extensive 
and  judicious  knowledge  of  commerce,  which  be- 
came the  occupation  of  his  future  life.  When  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  came  into 
possession  of  a moderate  amount  of  property,  which 
he  converted  into  merchandize,  and  embarked  with 
it  for  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  spring  of  1735.  Finding  that  his  cargo  was  too 
extensive  for  the  New  York  market,  he  formed  a 
commercial  connexion  with  Mr.  Edward  Annesley, 
a descendant  of  the  ancient  Anglesey  family,  and 
repaired  with  a portion  of  his  merchandize  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, leaving  his  partner  to  dispose  of  the  resi- 
due in  New  York. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  where  he  permanently  established  his 
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residence,  and  engaged  extensively  in  navigation 
and  foreign  trade.  At  this  period  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Annesley,  the  sister  of  his  partner:  the  off- 
spring of  this  connexion  was  seven  children,  four  of 
whom  died  during  infancy,  and  the  three  younger 
lived  to  become  the  parents  of  a numerous  progeny. 

One  of  his  first  shipments  to  Europe  consisted  of 
an  entire  cargo  of  wheat;  and  he  frequently  remark- 
ed, that,  from  its  novelty,  it  was  at  that  time  the 
subject  of  much  conversation.  The  port  of  New 
York  being  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  a full  freight 
for  the  vessel,  he  was  compelled  to  send  her  round 
to  Philadelphia  to  complete  her  lading:  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  three  shillings  and  four  pence, 
currency,  per  bushel. — In  the  prosecution  of  his 
mercantile  pursuits,  which  exhibited  peculiar  per- 
severance and  enterprise,  he  traversed  a great  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  was  twice  in  Rus- 
sia, and  visited  all  her  sea-ports  from  Petersburg 
to  Archangel;  he  also  visited  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands,  and  was  twice  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1749,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  contest  between  the  English  and 
French  colonies  relative  to  boundaries,  was  revived. 
The  most  extensive  field  of  controversy  was  the  vast 
and  interesting  plan  formed  by  the  French  govern 
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ment,  for  connecting  Louisiana  to  Canada,  by  a 
chain  of  forts.  This  scheme  excited  the  most  seri- 
ous alarm  throughout  the  British  colonies,  as  the 
settlements  of  the  French  extending  from  north  to 
south,  necessarily  interfered  with  the  charters 
granted  by  the  crown  to  the  first  English  adventu- 
rers, which  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Southern  ocean.  France,  however,  insisted  on  con- 
fining the  British  territory  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Apalachian  or  Alleghany  mountains,  claiming  the 
whole  country  whose  waters  run  into  the  Mississip- 
pi, in  virtue  of  her  right  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
that  river.  From  the  progress  of  the  dispute,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  decided  by 
the  sword  alone,  notwithstanding  the  great  dispari- 
ty of  numbers  in  favour  of  the  British  colonies.  The 
governors  of  Canada,  had  for  many  preceding  years, 
been  employed  in  fortifying  such  situations  as  would 
give  their  nation  most  influence  with  the  Indians: 
they  had  thus  acquired  the  command  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  a connected  chain  of  posts  was 
maintained  from  Quebec  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
along  the  great  lakes. — A grant  obtained  from  the 
British  crown,  by  the  Ohio  company,  for  six  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  country 
claimed  by  both  nations,  accelerated  the  approach 
of  war.  The  governor  of  Canada  deeming  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  trading  houses,  and  the  employment 
of  persons  to  survey  the  country,  by  this  association, 
an  intrusion  into  the  dominions  of  his  Christian  ma- 
jesty,  seized  the  British  traders,  and  imprisoned 
them  at  Presqu5  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie.  In  November, 
1753,  major  Washington,  who  afterwards  guided 
the  revolutionary  storm,  was  despatched  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  French  forces  on  the  Ohio,  requi- 
ring him  to  withdraw  from  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  The  French  general,  refusing 
to  comply  with  this  message,  preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  in  Virginia,  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  British  crown.  The  earl  of  Holdernesse,  secre- 
tary of  state,  had  ordered  the  governors  of  the  seve- 
ral states  to  repel  by  force  force,  and  endeavour  to 
dislodge  the  French  from  the  posts  on  the  Ohio.  A 
convention  was  called  in  Albany,  where  a plan  of 
union  was  agreed  to;  but  it  was  objected  to,  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  it  was  finally  determi- 
ned to  carry  on  the  war  with  British  troops,  aided 
by  provincial  reinforcements* 

The  defeat  of  colonel  Washington,  at  Little  Mea- 
dows, and  the  establishment  of  the  post  on  the 
Ohio,  were  considered  by  the  British  government 

* Marshall’s  Life  Washington,  vol.  i,  eh.  xi,  xii,  et  seq,  Ram- 
say’s American  Rev.  ch.  i,  et  wq. 
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as  the  commencement  of  war  in  America,  and 
early  in  the  year  1755,  general  Braddock  was 
sent  from  Ireland  with  a very  respectable  body  of 
troops,  destined  to  serve  in  the  anticipated  hostili- 
ties. As  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been 
digested,  Braddock  marched  towards  Fort  Du 
Qnesne,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it.  When  with- 
in about  seven  miles  of  the  fort,  he  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  French  and  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded.  So  great  was  the 
carnage,  that  every  officer  on  horseback,  excepting 
Washington,  was  killed  or  wounded.  Sixty- four  out 
of  eighty-five  officers,  and  about  half  the  privates, 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  two  northern  ex- 
peditions, which  had  been  planned  against  Niagara 
and  Crown  Point,  though  not  so  disastrous,  were 
neither  of  them  successful.  Thus  ended  the  cam- 
paign of  1755,  and,  excepting  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Nova  Scotia,  no  single  enterprise  was 
crowned  with  success. 

Governor  Shirley,  having  abandoned  the  expe- 
dition against  Niagara,  left  a garrison  of  seven  hun- 
dred men  in  Oswego,  with  directions  to  complete 
the  works  of  that  place,  and  returned  to  Albany, 
where  he  immediately  called  a grand  council  of 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a plan  for  the 
campaign  of  1756.  It  was  determined  by  the  coun- 
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cil  to  make  every  exertion  for  the  reduction  of 
Crown  Point  and  Niagara,  with  the  other  posts  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne.  About  this 
time,  monsieur  de  Montcalm,  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent officer,  who  succeeded  Dieskau  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  formed  a 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  Oswego,  which  his  activi- 
ty rendered  successful.  Colonel  Mersey  (called  in 
British  history,  Mercer,)  held  the  command  of  the 
fort,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  present,  as  agent  for  sup- 
plying the  British  troops  with  clothing.  Being  the 
particular  friend,  and  early  companion  of  the  com- 
mandant, he  resolved  to  remain  with  him,  in  the 
capacity  of  aid,  on  the  investment  of  the  fort. 
Montcalm,  while  the  British  and  Americans  were 
adjusting  their  difficulties  respecting  rank,  and  de- 
liberating whether  to  attack  Niagara  or  fort  Du 
Quesne,  advanced  at  the  head  of  about  five  thou- 
sand Europeans,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  against 
Oswego.  He  brought  up  his  artillery  with  great 
rapidity,  and  opened  a battery  which  played  on 
the  fort  with  considerable  effect.  Colonel  Mersey 
was  killed  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  in  a few 
•hours  the  place  was  declared  by  the  engineers, 
to  be  no  longer  tenable.  To  prevent  an  assault,  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  the  regiments  of  Shirley  and 
Peperel,  amounting  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
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men,  capitulated,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  British  government 
conferred  on  Mr.  Lewis,  five  thousand  acres  of 
land,  in  consideration  of  his  military  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  labour  and  ex- 
pense, the  campaign  of  1756,  terminated  in  utter 
defeat  and  disappointment,  and  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1757  left  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  in 
North  America,  in  a more  gloomy  situation  than  at 
any  former  period.  But  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  public  affairs  assumed 
a new  aspect.  Victory  every  where  crowned  the 
British  arms,  and  in  a short  time  the  French  were 
dispossessed,  not  only  of  all  the  British  territories 
on  which  they  had  encroached,  but  also  of  Quebec, 
After  hostilities  had  raged  nearly  eight  years,  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  in 
November,  1762,  by  which  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  together  with  the  river  and  port  of 
Mobile,  and  all  the  territory  to  which  France  was 
entitled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, — his 
Christian  majesty  reserving  only  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans.  Finally,  the  Havannah  was  exchang- 
ed with  Spain  for  the  Floridas,  and  Great  Britain  * 
became  almost  sole  mistress  of  the  North  American 
continent. 
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After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Oswego,  it  is  re- 
ported that  Montcalm  barbarously  gave  permission 
to  the  chief  warrior  of  the  savages,  who  composed 
a part  of  his  forces,  to  select  about  thirty  of  the 
garrison  as  his  portion  of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Lewis 
was  included  among  the  number,  and  it  is  handed 
down  by  tradition  that,  in  this  fearful  extremity  his 
life  was  preserved  by  a certain  resemblance  which 
existed  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Indian  tongues. 
It  is  said  that  he  discovered,  soon  after  his  merci- 
less surrender  to  the  savages,  so  strong  an  affinity 
between  their  languages,  and  that  of  the  Cymraeg 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  known  to  them  all 
his  wants.  This  unexpected  circumstance  gained 
the  good  will  and  protection  of  the  chief,  who  con- 
ducted him  in  safety  to  Montreal,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  French  governor,  with  the  request  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  his  fami- 
ly, without  ransom:  this  favour,  however,  was  de- 
nied and  he  was  sent,  in  a cartel,  to  France,  for 
exchange. 

The  coincidence  said  to  exist  between  the  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  the 
language  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  Mingoes,  and 
the  reputed  emigration  of  Madoc  and  his  Cambrian 
followers,  have,  for  a long  time,  ranked  as  a doubt- 
ful and  controverted  point.  The  late  major  Amos 
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Stoddard,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Miami, 
was  a firm  believer,  together  with  many  other  sci- 
entific men,  in  the  existence  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  speaking  the  Welsh  tongue;  and  in  his 
valuable  “ Sketches  of  Louisiana,”  he  has  devoted 
a chapter  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
Welsh  emigrants  are  said  to  have  migrated  to  Ame- 
rica, three  hundred  years  before  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus; a fact  which  is  recorded  by  three  Welsh  histo- 
rians or  bards,  and  their  existence  in  our  forests  is 
attested  by  various  transient  travellers.  Many  ar- 
guments are  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
which  appear  to  possess  great  weight:  but,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  no  theory,  however  unfounded 
and  delusive,  has  ever  been  formed,  which  has  not 
derived  some  plausibility,  however  fleeting,  from 
the  superficial  reasoning  of  the  speculative  and  in- 
genious philosopher.  It  is  urged  that  the  Welsh 
had  as  powerful  motives  for  colonization  as  any  other 
people,  because  they  had  been  for  a long  series  of 
years  subject  to  every  species  of  violence  and  op- 
pression; and  that  the  great  military  talents  and 
powerful  resources  of  Henry  II,  during  whose 
reign  the  emigration  took  place,  created  peculiar 
terror  among  the  Welsh  nation.  Moreover,  Wales 
was  generally  governed  by  a number  of  petty  prin- 
ces, who  frequently  waged  destructive  wars  against 
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each  other:  hence,  invaded  from  without,  and  con- 
vulsed within,  the  Welsh  had  strong  motives  to  aban- 
don their  country,  and  to  hazard  their  lives  in  pur- 
suit of  another,  especially  at  a time  when  they  had 
lost  all  hopes  of  maintaining  their  liberties.  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  opinions  which  have  existed 
among  the  learned  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  ab- 
origines of  America,  some  of  whom  maintain  that 
they  are  sprung  from  Asia,  some  from  Africa,  and 
others  from  the  North  of  Europe;  and  it  is  triumph- 
antly demanded,  why  it  is  not  as  likely  that  Wales 
furnished  a population  for  America,  as  some  of  those 
countries,  particularly  Africa  and  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope?— The  migration  of  Madoc,  the  son  of  Owen 
Gwyneth,  in  the  year  1170,  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wales,  written  by  Caradoc,  in  the  Welsh 
language,  translated  into  English  by  Lloyd,  and 
published  by  Dr.  David  Powel,  in  1584:  the  sup- 
posed fact  is  founded  on  the  poems  of  Meredyth 
ap  Rhys,  Guytin  Owen,  and  Cynfryg  ap  Grenw. 
The  first  of  these  bards  flourished  in  1 470,  and  the 
two  last  in  1480.  Several  historians  have  mentioned 
the  voyages  of  Madoc,  and  seem  to  consider  them  as 
indisputable,  and  many  anecdotes  have  been  cited 
to  prove,  from  time  to  time,  the  actual  existence  of 
the  Welsh  tongue  in  our  own  country.  One  Mor- 
gan Jones,  a Welshman,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  \ 
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Tuscaroras  on  Pontigo  river,  in  the  year  1660,  and 
being  informed  that  he  must  prepare  for  death,  he 
exclaimed  in  the  Welsh  language, <c  have  I escaped 
so  many  dangers,  and  must  I now  be  knocked  on 
the  head  like  a dog?”  Thereupon,  a war-chief  ap- 
proached and  embraced  him,  telling  him,  in  the 
same  language,  that  he  should  not  die. — Dr.  Wil- 
liams mentions  that  a certain  young  man  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  in  Virginia,  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  it,  and  that  he  saved  his  life  by  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  their  language,  which  was 
Welsh.  “ They*produced  a book,  which  he  found 
to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read.” — - 
In  the  “ British  Remains”  published  in  1777,  it  is 
asserted  that  one  Stedman,  was  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica in  a Dutch  vessel  about  thirty  years  before,  and 
that  when  he  was  about  to  land,  the  natives  strong- 
ly opposed  him;  but,  understanding  their  language, 
which  was  Welsh,  he  spoke  to  them,  when  they  be- 
came exceedingly  courteous.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  master  of  an  English  privateer  or  pirate,  in  re- 
pairing his  vessel  near  Florida,  became  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  tongue  spoken  there,  which  was  af- 
terwards found  to  be  Welsh. — Father  Charlevoix, 
a credulous  French  missionary,  travelled  from 
Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  in  1721,  and  was  inform- 
ed by  certain  Indians  called  the  Aiouaz,  (lowas,) 
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that  certain  other  Indians  called  the  Omans,  had 
white  skin  and  fair  hair:  the  good  father  also  decla- 
red that  he  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  on  this  continent,  some  Spaniards,  or  Europe- 
an colonies,  much  more  north  than  any  then  known 
in  Mexico  or  California. — Carver,  who  passed  the 
winter  of  1766  among  the  Scioux  on  the  river  St. 
Pierre,  was  informed  that  a nation  rather  smaller 
and  whiter  than  the  neighbouring  tribes,  lived  about 
the  heads  of  the  Missouri. — A Welshman,  named 
Griffith,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawnee  Indi- 
ans, about  the  year  1764,  and  two  years  after  his  cap- 
tivity, accompanied  five  Indians,  who  resolved  to 
penetrate  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  Shi- 
ning Mountains,  they  accidentally  met  with  three 
white  men  in  the  Indian  dress,  and  accompanied 
them  to  their  village,  where  they  found  the  whole 
nation  of  the  same  complexion.  It  having  been 
determined  to  put  the  strangers  to  death,  Griffith 
addressed  the  council  in  Welsh,  and  explaining 
the  motives  of  their  journey,  full  confidence  was 
immediately  restored.  A Frenchman  informed 
major  Stoddard,  in  1805,  that  being  one  of  a party 
employed  to  explore  the  Missouri,  he  entered  a 
large  lake  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Shining 
Mountains,  from  which  the  Missouri  flows;  that  he 
descended  another  river  which  issued  towards  the 
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west,  on  which  he  remained  eleven  days*, — and  that 
he  discovered,  from  his  inquiries,  that  there  was  a 
numerous  and  singular  nation  of  Indians  about  the 
lake,  who  were  not  in  the  least  tawney,  but  ra- 
ther of  a yellowish  complexion,  a great  number  of 
whom  had  red  hair  on  their  heads. — Vancouver 
found  a people  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  river, 
speaking  a language  different  from  that  of  their 
neighbours,  and  in  features  resembling  the  north- 
ern Europeans.— Lewis  and  Clark  discovered  some 
people  near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  who  had 
red  or  sandy  hair. — One  Benjamin  Sutton  informed 
an  Indian  missionary,  named  Beatty,  in  1766,  that 
he  was  at  an  Indian  town,  a very  considerable  dis- 
tance above  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were 
of  different  complexions,  not  so  tawney  as  those  of 
the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh; — that 
he  saw  a book  among  them  which  he  supposed  was 
the  W^elsh  Bible,  which  they  could  not  read; — and 
that  he  heard  some  Indians  among  the  Shawnees 
speak  Welsh  with  a native  of  Wales,  by  the  name 
of  Lewis. — A certain  Levi  Hicks  told  the  same 
missionary,  that  he  once  attended  an  embassy  in  a 
town  of  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  talked  Welsh. — Captain  Isaac  Stewart  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  in  1764,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  Wabash.  Having  been  redeemed 
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from  captivity  by  a Spanish  traveller,  he  took  his 
departure  in  his  company  to  the  westward,  and  on 
Rouge,  or  Red  river,  found  a nation  of  Indians  re- 
markably white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a reddish 
colour.  A Welshman,  named  John  David,  was  one 
of  the  party,  and  understood  their  language,  it  being 
little  different  from  the  Welsh* 

These  authorities,  it  is  objected,  if  they  prove  any 
thing,  prove  too  much;  because  they  allude  to  a 
Welsh  tribe  in  Virginia,  to  a second  in  Florida,  to 
a third  on  Red  River,  to  a fourth  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  a fifth  on  the  Missouri,  and  perhaps  to  a 
sixth  on  the  Wabash;  and  they  could  not  have  be- 
come so  numerous,  or  so  much  dispersed,  as  to  oc- 
cupy these  different  and  distant  regions.  But  this 
solid  argument  is  rebutted  in  a very  summary  man- 
ner, by  calculating,  on  conjectural  data,  the  num- 
ber of  Welsh  Indians  to  have  been  in  1660,  when 
they  were  first  discovered,  precisely  one  million 
one  hundred  and  twenty  six  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred. Madoc  is  gratuitously  supposed  to  have  sailed, 
in  his  three  voyages,  with  twenty  ships; — each  of 
those  vessels  is  supposed  to  have  carried  fifty-five  co- 
lonists, making,  in  the  aggregate,  eleven  hundred; 
— five  hundred  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  their  migration  to  the  date  of  their 

• Vide  Stoddard’s  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  chap,  xvii,  et  seq. 
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discovery;  and  to  close  these  suppositions,  the  emi- 
grants are  supposed  to  have  doubled  their  popula- 
tion once  in  every  fifty  years.  The  dispersion  of  the 
settlers  is  attributed  to  the  death  of  Madoc,  and  the 
augmented  population  of  the  Welsh,  which,  crea- 
ting divisions  among  them,  terminated  in  their 
separation  under  different  chiefs. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  plausible  authorities 
and  arguments,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
and  eminent  philosophers  of  this  country,  that  all 
the  stories  which  have  been  circulated  relative  to 
the  Welsh  Indians,  are  undeserving  of  the  least  cre- 
dit. The  testimony  of  three  persons  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a Welsh  Bible  among  at  least  two  tribes 
of  these  savages,  and  the  circumstance  that  these 
three  persons  lived  at  different  eras,  and  indeed  in 
different  centuries,  and  were  wholty  unconnected 
and  unknown  to  each  other,  are  considered  as  ir- 
resistibly convincing.  On  what  ground,  say  the  ad- 
vocates of  Welsh  emigration,  shall  we  consider 
their  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  per- 
sons, as  the  result  of  artifice  or  fraud,  especially  as 
it  illustrates  the  same  points,  grows  out  of  different 
occasions,  and  was  published  nearly  at  the  same 
time?  This  question  is  readily  resolved.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  sacred  scriptures  were  not  trans- 
lated into  modern  languages  until  after  the  refor- 
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mation:  how  then  could  a Welsh  Bible  have  been 
brought  to  America  by  Prince  Madoc  or  his  fol- 
lowers'? 

It  can  be  undoubtedly  shown  that  the  anecdote 
related  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  legendary,  and  founded  in 
error.  It  is  said  that  he  conversed  in  the  Welsh 
tongue  with  the  aboriginal  Mingoes.  Now  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mingoes  is  well  known  in  its  various 
dialects,  which  vary  little  from  each  other.  They 
are  the  Iroquois,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  Six  Na- 
tions,  and  we  possess  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
vocabularies,  of  their  idioms.  Those  scientific  men 
who  have  read  and  studied  these  works,  and  who 
have  conversed  with  the  native  Indians  of  those  na- 
tions, positively  assert  that  their  language  bears  no 
affinity  whatever  to  the  Welsh,  nor  to  any  other 
European  tongue.  The  Welsh,  according  to  Ade- 
lung,  who  has  carefully  analyzed  it,  is,  in  affinity, 
one  half  with  the  Low  German,  one-fourth  with 
the  Latin,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  pure  Celtic. 
Its  physiognomy,  its  grammatical  forms,  the  ety- 
mology of  its  words,  bear  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  Mingoe  or  Iroquois,  nor  to  any  other 
known  Indian  language. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  current  report  in 
relation  to  the  cause  which  procured  the  liberation 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  arose  from  misconception.  Such  tales 
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are  produced  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous  which 
is  inherent  in  our  nature.  Not  long  since,  a gentle- 
man of  South  Carolina,  travelling  in  the  Indian 
country  with  an  African  slave,  was  astonished  to 
find  that  he  and  the  Indians  understood  each  other 
perfectly.  We  ought  to  be  the  first  to  discredit 
these  fables.  If,  on  the  contrary,  our  men  of  letters 
take  pains  to  propagate  them,  they  will  shed  dis- 
grace on  our  literature,  and  make  us  the  laughing- 
stock of  scientific  men  abroad. 

From  the  termination  of  the  Canadian  war,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Lewis 
uniformly  co-operated  with  those  early  patriots, 
who  opposed  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the 

British  government  on  the  rights  of  the  American 

* 

people.  When  intelligence  was  received  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  stamp  act,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  raise  a revenue  in  America,  he 
participated  largely  in  the  universal  indignation 
which  was  excited,  and  in  the  opposition  which  at- 
tended the  execution  of  those  revolting  acts.  At  this 
portentous  period,  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  contemplated  a more  solemn  and 
effectual  expression  of  the  general  sentiment,  than 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  many 
of  the  provinces,  declaring  every  attempt  to  vest 
the  right  of  laying  taxes  and  impositions  on  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  colony  elsewhere  than  in  their  re- 
spective assemblies,  to  be  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
and  unjust,  having  a manifest  tendency  to  destroy 
British  as  well  as  American  freedom;  they,  there- 
fore, recommended  a congress  of  deputies  from 
all  the  colonial  assemblies  to  be  held  in  New  York 
in  October,  1765,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  com- 
missioners assembled  from  all  the  colonies,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina.  After  mature  deliberation,  a decla- 
ration of  their  rights,  and  a statement  of  their 
grievances,  were  agreed  to,  in  which  they  strongly 
asserted  their  exemption  from  all  taxes  not  impos- 
ed by  their  own  representatives,  and  their  privi- 
lege of  a trial  by  jury:  they  also  concurred  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  a memorial  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  a petition  to  the  house  of  commons, 
which  were  composed  with  temper  and  firmness, 
and  unequivocally  expressed  the  attachment  of  the 
colonists  to  the  mother  country.  Of  this  congress, 
Mr.  Lewis  was  an  active  and  distinguished  mem- 
ber. 

The  revolution  may  be  truly  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  acts  of  1765.  From  that  period 
not  an  hour  of  settled  peace  had  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  eruption 
produced  by  the  stamp  act,  had  subsided  with  its 
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repeal;  and  the  people  had  resumed  their  ancient 
settlements  and  occupations;  but  there  was  no 
peace  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind-  The  rumbling  of 
the  volcano  was  still  audible,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
crater  continually  ascended,  mingled  notunfrequent- 
ly  with  those  flames  and  masses  of  ignited  matter, 
which  announced  a new  and  more  terrible  explo- 
sion. These  were  the  times  that  tried  the  souls  of 
men;  and  never  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  did 
there  exist  a race  of  men,  whose  souls  were  better 
fitted  to  endure  the  trial.  Patient  in  suffering,  firm 
in  adversity,  calm  and  collected  amid  the  dangers 
which  passed  around  them;  cool  in  council,  and 
brave  in  battle;  they  were  worthy  of  the  cause,  and 
the  cause  was  worthy  of  them. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  first  to  enrol  his  name 
among  the  “ sons  of  liberty,”  an  association  which 
exhibited  the  earliest  dawn  of  a determination  to 
resist  force  by  force.  When  it  was  attempted  to 
put  the  stamp  act  in  operation,  he  retired  from 
business  to  his  country  seat  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  the  year  1771.  Being 
then  desirous  of  establishing  his  eldest  son  in  the 
mercantile  profession,  he  embarked  with  him  for 
England,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  re- 
turned with  a large  quantity  of  dry-goods,  and  re- 
commenced business  under  the  firm  of  Francis 
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Lewis  and  son.  On  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties in  1774-5,  he  again  retired  from  commercial 
pursuits. 

The  patriotism,  firmness,  integrity,  and  abilities, 
which  had  characterised  the  career  of  Mr.  Lewis  for 
almost  half  a century,  pointed  him  out  to  his  fellow 
citizens  as  a fit  representative  to  the  continental 
congress,  when  these  eminent  qualifications  alone 
could  insure  success  to  the  efforts  of  a weak  and 
struggling  people ; and  at  a provincial  convention, 
formed  of  deputies  from  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Duchess,  Ulster,  Orange,  West-Chester, 
King’s,  and  Suffolk,  held  in  New  York  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  April,  1775,  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed a delegate,  with  full  power  to  concert  and  de- 
termine on  such  measures  as  should  be  judged  most 
effectual  for  the  preservation  and  re-establishment  of 
American  rights  and  privileges,  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1775, 
he  was  continued,  by  the  provincial  congress  of 
New  York,  a delegate  from  that  state  for  the  year 
1776,  and  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  with  a pride  and  exultation,  only 
equalled  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  supported 
its  adoption.  In  a convention  of  the  representatives 
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of  the  state  of  New  York,  held  at  White  Plains, 
on  the  ninth  of  July  1776,  the  conduct  of  her  con- 
gressional delegates  was  fully  approved,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  continental  congress  for  declaring  the  united  co- 
lonies free  and  independent  states,  were  cogent  and 
conclusive;  and  that,  while  they  lamented  the  cruel 
necessity  which  had  rendered  that  measure  una- 
voidable, they  would,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  unite  with  the  other  colonies  in  support- 
ing it. 

At  the  election  held  at  Kingston,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  New  York,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
1777,  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  included  in  the  represen- 
tation to  congress,  but  received  the  formal  thanks 
of  the  convention  for  his  long  and  faithful  services 
rendered  to  the  colony  and  state  of  New  York.  At 
the  first  meeting,  however,  of  the  legislature,  he 
was  again  elected  a delegate,  on  the  second  of 
October,  1777,  and  appeared  in  his  place  on  the 
fifth  of  the  following  December.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  1778,  he  was,  for  the  fourth  and  last  time, 

appointed  to  represent  the  state  in  the  national  legis- 

« 

lature.  On  the  twenty- seventh  of  April,  1779,  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  which  appears  to  have 
terminated  his  career  in  congress,  after  a long,  la- 
borious, and  energetic  display  of  the  patriotism 
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and  abilities,  which  had  procured  him  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  a seat  in  the  most  illustrious 
assembly  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  In 
the  various  duties  which  devolved  on  him,  he  uni- 
formly acted  with  prudence  and  precision,  both 

Hi  * * 

as  it  regarded  the  great  national  questions  which 
were  discussed  in  the  house,  and  the  less  distin- 
guishing but  not  less  necessary  business  of  commit- 
tees. In  his  employment  in  secret  services,  and 
particularly  in  his  purchases  of  clothing  for  the 
army,  in  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  in  contracting  for  provisions,  he  displayed 
the  peculiar  qualifications  which  might  be  expect- 
ed from  his  commercial  abilities.  As  a member  of 
the  committee  of  claims,  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  accounts  of  the  continent  in  a proper 
train  of  liquidation  and  settlement,  his  professional 
knowledge  was  equally  valuable  and  correct.  From 
the  same  cause,'  he  was  an  efficient  member,  in 
1775,  of  the  committee  on  the  Albany  treaty  with 
the  six  nations  of  Indians,  appointed  to  mature  a 
plan  for  re-opening  the  trade  with  those  Indians  at 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  procuring  goods  proper  for  that  trade.  On 
the  eleventh  of  December,  1775,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  a committee  to  devise  some  mode  of  furnish- 
ing the  colonies  with  a naval  armament,  and  was 
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a valuable  member  of  the  committee  of  commerce. 
On  the  twentieth  of  September,  1776,  he  was  del- 
egated, together  with  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Gerry, 
to  repair  to  head  quarters,  near  New  York,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  army,  and  to  devise  the 
best  means  of  supplying  its  wants.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  the  varied  and  valuable  duties 
performed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  during  the  period  of  his 
services  in  congress.  On  the  seventh  of  December, 
1779,  not  long  after  his  retirement  from  that  body, 
he  was  appointed  a commissioner  for  the  board  of 
admiralty,  which  office  he  accepted. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  election  to  congress  in 
1775,  Mr.  Lewis  unfortunately  removed  his  family 
and  effects  to  his  country  seat  on  Long  Island,  which 
was  plundered,  in  the  fall  of  1776,  by  the  British 
light  horse,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Birteh. 
All  his  immoveable  property  wras  wantonly  destroy- 
ed, as  well  as  his  books  and  papers  of  every  des- 
cription. But  the  wrath  of  the  marauders  against 
the  rebel  representative,  who  had  dared  to  brave 
the  fury  of  offended  royalty,  by  inscribing  his  name 
on  the  document  which  severed  the  British  Em- 
pire, was  not  appeased  by  the  ruin  in  which  they 
involved  all  his  destructible  property.  The  ven- 
geance of  party  spirit  was  basely  and  inhumanly 
visited  on  an  unprotected  and  unoffending  female, 
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and  the  undaunted  patriotism  of  the  statesman  was 
revenged  in  the  person  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lewis, 
with  inconceivable  brutality,  was  placed  in  close 
confinement,  without  a bed  to  lie  upon,  and  with- 
out any  change  of  clothes  whatever;  in  which  situa- 
tion she  remained  during  several  months.  This 
disgraceful  affair  was  brought  before  congress  on 
the  eighth  of  November,  1776,  and  then  referred 
to  the  board  of  war:  on  the  third  of  December,  fol- 
lowing, it  was  resolved  that  a “ Mrs.  Chamier  be 
permitted  to  go  to  her  husband  at  New  York,  and 
that  Mrs.  Lewis  at  Flushing,  on  Long  Island,  be 
required  in  exchange.”  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  unfortunate  victim  was  finally  exchanged 
through  the  influence  of  general  Washington,  for 
Mrs.  Barrow,  the  wife  of  the  British  paymaster- 
general,  and  Mrs.  Kempe,  the  wife  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  province.  The  consequence  of  her 
imprisonment  was  the  entire  loss  of  health;  and  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  her  life  fell  a sacrifice  to 
this  modern  act  of  vandalism. — In  fact,  the  conduct 
of  the  British  was,  in  many  respects,  inhuman  and 
disgraceful,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers at  New  York.  The  wanton  and  oppressive  de- 
vastation of  the  country,  and  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty; the  brutal  treatment  of  those  who  fell  into 
their  power;  the  savage  butchery  of  others  who  had 
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submitted  and  were  incapable  of  resistance;  and  the 
lust  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  in  the  abuse  of 
women;  have  all  inflicted  a stain  upon  the  British 
character  and  British  arms,  which  all  the  glory  of 
her  Marlboroughs,  her  Nelsons,  and  her  Welling- 
tons, can  never  efface;  and  the  deep  wound  which 
pierced  the  bosom  of  America,  still  rankles  and  fes- 
ters from  generation  to  generation.  From  the  re- 
port of  a committee  of  congress,  in  April,  1777,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  track  of  the  British  army 
through  New  Jersey  was  marked  with  the  most 
wanton  ravages  and  desolation,  and  that  places  of 
worship,  ministers,  and  religious  persons  of  certain 
protestant  denominations,  were  particularly  treated 
with  the  most  rancorous  hatred,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  greatest  contempt.  Prisoners,  in- 
stead of  that  humane  treatment  which  those  taken 
by  the  United  States  experienced,  were  in  general 
treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Many  of  them 
were  kept  nearly  four  days  absolutely  without  food; 
and  when  they  received  a supply,  it  was  both  insuf- 
ficient in  point  of  quantity  and  of  the  worst  quality. 
They  suffered  the  utmost  distress  from  cold,  naked- 
ness, and  close  confinement.  Freemen,  and  men  of 
substance,  suffered  all  that  a generous  mind  could 
suffer,  from  the  contempt  and  mockery  of  British 
and  foreign  mercenaries.  Multitudes  died  in  pri- 
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son;  nor  was  any  charitable  assistance  afforded  to 
the  sick  and  dying,  a neglect  which  was  probably 
never  known  to  happen,  in  a similar  case,  among 
Christians.  The  prisoners  captured  by  sir  William 
Howe,  in  1776,  amounted  to  many  hundreds,  who 
were  shut  up,  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  in 
churches,  sugar  houses,  and  other  large  buildings. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  unhappy  men,  expired 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  rigor  of 
their  treatment.  The  filth  of  their  places  of  con- 
finement was  both  offensive  and  dangerous;  and  se- 
ven dead  bodies  have  been  seen  in  one  building,  at 
one  time,  all  lying  in  a situation  shocking  to  hu- 
manity. When  those  who  survived  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  out  for  exchange,  some  of  them  fell  dead 
in  the  streets,  while  attempting  to  walk  to  the  ves- 
sels, and  others  were  so  emaciated  that  their  appear- 
ance was  horrible.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  as  good 
evidence  as  the  case  will  admit,  that,  during  the  last 
six  years  of  the  war,  more  than  eleven  thousand 
persons  died  on  board  the  Jersey  prison  ship,  which 
was  stationed  in  East  river,  near  New  York;  and  for 
some  time  after  the  war,  the  bones  of  many  of  these 
victims  lay  whitening  in  the  sun  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island.* — Conyngham,  the  provost-marshal  at 
New  York,  was  a fellow  who  would  not,  says  Gray-^ 


* Ramsay’s  Revolution,  p.  572. 
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don,  have  disgraced  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Cae- 
sars, in  the  darkest  days  of  Roman  tyranny;  nor  the 
republic  of  France  at  the  most  refulgent  era  of  jaco- 
binism. It  is  recorded,  as  a trait  of  his  villany,  that, 
in  the  evening,  he  would  traverse  his  domain  with 
a whip  in  his  hand,  sending  his  prisoners  to  bed 
with  the  ruffian-like  exclamation  of,  “ kennel,  ye 
sons  of  b — s!  kennel  G — d d — n ye!”  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  than  whom  few  have  ever  felt  more  se- 
verely the  hand  of  arbitrary  power,  declares  that 
Joshua  Loring,  the  commissary  of  prisoners,  was 
even  a greater  villain  than  Conyngham.  His  lan- 
guage on  this  occasion,  so  violent,  yet  characteris- 
tic of  that  singular  man,  demonstrates  the  irresisti- 
ble excitement  occasioned  by  a series  of  the  most 
inhuman  oppressions,  and  which  once  caused  him 

to  twist  off  with  his  teeth,  the  nail  which  fastened  the 

* 

bar  of  his  hand-cuffs:  “ Loring,”  he  remarks,  “ is  the 
most  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  deceitful,  and  des- 
tructive animal  in  God’s  creation  below;  and  legions 
of  infernal  devils,  with  all  their  tremendous  hor- 
rors, are  impatiently  ready  to  receive  Howe  and 
him,  with  all  their  detestable  accomplices,  into  the 
most  exquisite  agonies  of  the  hottest  regions  of  hell- 
fire.’^ 

With  regard  to  the  butchery  of  unresisting  priso- 
ners, many  facts  might  be  produced.  It  was  the 
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general  opinion  that  the  enemy,  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  had  determined  to  give  no 
quarter*,  and  the  treatment  of  several  particular 
persons,  at  different  times,  was  of  the  most  shock- 
ing description,  and  gave  too  much  countenance  to 
the  supposition.  Wounded  and  disabled  officers, 
some  of  whom  were  of  the  first  rank,  were  barbar- 
ously mangled,  or  put  to  death.  A minister  of  the 
gospel  in  Trenton,  who  neither  was  nor  had  been 
in  arms,  was  massacred  in  cold  blood,  though  hum- 
bly supplicating  for  mercy.  A young  American 
was  killed  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  his  body  so 
cruelly  hacked  and  mangled  by  their  sabres,  that 
general  Washington  thought  proper  to  send  it  in 
for  inspection:  it  was  carried  to  the  post  of  sir  George 
Osborne,  who  with  much  admired  sang-froid,  simply 
returned  for  answer,  that  “ he  was  no  coroner  ” This 
circumstance  became  a theme  of  considerable  mer- 
riment, and  the  bon  mot  of  sir  George  was  not  a 
little  applauded.  Such  was  the  treatment  of  priso- 
ners, and  the  inhumanity  of  the  enemy,  when  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  subjected  to  the  unmanly  exercise  of 
their  power. 

The  property  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  almost  all  sa- 
crificed on  the  altar  of  patriotism;  and  the  peace 
which  established  the  independence  of  his  country, 
found  him  reduced  from  affluence,  to  nearly  a state 
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of  poverty;  his  real  estate  being  little  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  his  British  debts. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  1803,  this  ve- 
nerable man,  and  excellent  citizen,  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  be- 
queathing to  his  posterity  a name  which  shall  long 
flourish  in  the  annals  of  liberty,  and  affording  an 
example  of  virtue,  constancy,  and  personal  sacri- 
fice, which,  if  properly  appreciated,  will  serve  as 
a model  upon  which  the  rising  patriot  may  found 
his  fame,  and  to  which  the  veteran  statesman  may 
look  with  mingled  emotions  of  rivalry  and  admira- 
tion. 
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The  life  of  John  Penn  affords  another  example 
of  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  rising  in  triumph 
over  the  deficiencies  of  education,  and  marching 
perseveringly  towards  honours  and  distinctions,  in 
spite  of  those  obstacles  which  are  most  likely  to  re- 
strain its  energy,  and  paralyze  its  efforts.  While 
we  contemplate,  with  wonder,  the  ascendency  of 
the  divine  spark  which  animates  and  invigorates 
the  mind  of  man,  and  teaches  it  to  soar  above  the 
level  to  which  it  has  been  restricted  by  negligence 
or  necessity,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  artificial 
exertions  of  the  individual,  without  whose  earnest 
co-operation,  it  would  have  been  extinguished  by 
ignorance  and  imbecility.  Few  indeed  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  a youth  of  literary  deprivation 
leads  to  a life  of  professional  distinction  and  politi- 
cal celebrity.  I do  not  allude,  of  course,  to  the  po- 
litical demagogue,  who  rises  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and,  however  ignorant  he  may  be, 
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supports  himself,  for  a time,  by  the  violence  of  his 
opinions,  the  bitterness  of  his  vociferation,  and  the 
malignant  spirit  of  his  partisans.  A youth  of  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  and  depravity,  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  principles  of  such  a man  are  form- 
ed. The  honest  and  efficient  politician,  whose  ele- 
vation and  integrity  are  independent  of  the  vacil- 
lation of  party,  is  formed  in  the  school  of  virtue. 
His  early  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  man- 
kind, and  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  the 
lore  of  books;  with  the  expansion  of  his  mind,  he 
imbibes  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  and  their  proper  adaptation  to 
the  natural,  the  moral,  and  the  political,  conditions 
of  man.  The  basis  of  his  elevation  and  his  fame, 
is  not  the  transient  breath  of  popular  applause; 
they  rest  upon  matured  knowledge,  fixed  princi- 
ples, and  immutable  laws.  The  formation  of  such 
a member  of  society,  is  generally  slow,  but  un- 
failing, commencing  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  and 
gathering  accumulated  energy  as  it  moves  onwards 
towards  maturity.  But  brilliant  exceptions  are  fre- 
quently discovered,  and  men  who  have  passed  their 
youthful  days  in  obscurity  and  compulsory  idleness, 
as  it  regards  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  have 
emerged,  at  a protracted  epoch  of  life,  from  the 
darkness  which  surrounded  them,  and  exhibited 
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the  triumphs  of  genius  over  every  obstacle  which 
impedes  its  progress. 

Such  a man  was  John  Penn,  a member  of  that 
illustrious  assembly  which  originated  and  perfected 
the  charter  of  our  Independence.  Although  the 
veil  of  oblivion  is  thrown  over  the  particulars  of 
his  useful  life,  and  few  materials  exist  for  the  bio- 
grapher, yet  enough  circumstances  have  been  pre- 
served to  suggest  a few  reflections  capable  of  in- 
vigorating the  capacities  more  frequently  planted 
by  nature,  than  unfolded  by  cultivation. 

He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Virginia,  and 
county  of  Caroline,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  May, 
1741,  being  the  only  child  of  Moses  Penn,  and 
Catharine,  his  wife,  who  was  a daughter  of  John 
Taylor,  of  the  same  state  and  county.  Mr.  Penn 
grew  up  towards  manhood  in  the  family  of  his  fa- 
ther, and,  from  a striking  deficiency  of  parental  at- 
tention, was  neither  sent  to  any  of  those  seminaries 
in  which  a proper  education  could  only  be  obtain- 
ed, nor  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  study  of  a pro- 
fession. At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  his  fa- 
ther died,  he  had  merely  received  two  or  three 
years’  instruction  at  a country  school,  where  he 
rapidly  acquired  the  little  knowledge  it  could  con- 
fer. 
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By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1759,  young  Penn 
became  his  own  guardian,  and  the  sole  manager  of 
his  patrimony,  which  was  competent,  but  not  large. 
If  he  had  possessed  any  of  those  evil  principles 
which  so  often  spring  from  a neglected  education, 
they  would  now  have  become  manifest  Among  all 
the  snares  and  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  none  are  more  effica- 
cious, none  more  certain  in  their  ruinous  effects, 
than  premature  freedom  of  action,  the  loss  of  pater- 
nal direction,  and  the  free  possession  of  pecuniary 
means  for  administering  to  the  violence  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  maintaining  the  excitement  of  evil  pro- 
pensities. But  the  mind  of  Mr.  Penn  was  cast  in 
the  mould  of  virtue*,  and  if  exclusion  from  the  w orld 
had  contracted  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
it  had  also  the  beneficial  effect  of  keeping  him  be- 
yond the  influence  of  pernicious  examples. 

At  that  period  books  were  scarce,  and  the  small 
collection  of  his  father  was  without  value*,  but  young 
Penn,  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  improve  his 
understanding,  availed  himself  of  his  vicinity  to 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Esquire,  who  was  a relative  of 
the  family.  This  extraordinary  man,  and  accomplish- 
ed lawyer,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  fisrt  congress  in  1774,  but  in  1775,  declined  a 
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re-election  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  He 
was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  Virginia,  with  Blair  and  Wythe,  and 
was  its  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1787, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  convention  of 
Virginia,  which  met  to  consider  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  weight  of  his  talents 
and  character  aided  its  adoption.  After  the  federal 
government  was  organized,  he  was,  in  1789,  ap- 
pointed by  Washington,  district  judge  for  Virginia, 
but  he  declined  the  office.  In  1798,  when  the  dif- 
ficulties between  the  United  States  and  France  ap- 
proached almost  to  a rupture,  the  venerable  patri- 
arch, as  he  is  properly  termed  by  Mr.  Adams,  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  protesting  against  a war  with  a sis- 
ter republic.  He  died  at  Richmond,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  1803,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age.  In  affording  this  brief  sketch  of  the  services  of 
Edmund  Pendleton,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  re- 
collection that  sickness  alone  prevented  him  from 
holding  a more  conspicuous  station  in  these  pages. 

The  only  library  within  the  reach  of  young  Penn, 
was  that  which  belonged  to  his  accomplished  rela- 
tive, and  he  was  freely  and  liberally  gratified  with 
the  use  of  it.  Profiting,  with  unremitting  industry, 
by  this  solitary  advantage,  he  soon  conceived  the 
arduous  idea  of  adopting  the  profession  of  the  law, 
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This  project,  in  a youth  whose  early  days  had  been 
absolutely  destitute  of  instruction,  whose  subse- 
quent education  had  been  so  contracted,  and  whose 
existing  advantages  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  a 
library,  with  no  other  guide  to  his  studies  than  his 
natural  good  sense,  portrayed  the  character  of  a 
mind  at  once  formed  for  triumph,  and  destined  to 
elevate  its  possessor. 

“There  be  some  sports  are  painful;  but  their  labour 

Delight  in  them  sets  off’;” 

and  the  laborum  dulce  tenimen  of  Mr.  Penn,  in  the 
progress  of  his  studies,  was  the  anticipation  of  future 
fame,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  celebrity  which 
was  opened  to  his  view  through  the  long  vista  of 
the  law. 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
he  enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  unceasing  application 
in  his  favourite  pursuit,  by  obtaining  a license  to 
become  a practitioner  of  law.  Possessing  great  genius 
and  industry,  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his  elo- 
quence and  skill,  and  suddenly  began  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  professional  labours  and  merit.  To 
great  fluency,  he  added  promptitude  of  mind,  and, 
in  appropriate  cases,  never  failed  to  employ  the 
pathetic  with  equal  force  and  propriety.  He  has 
been  frequently  known  to  draw  tears  from  a court 
and  jury,  while  his  own  were  suffused  by  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  his  sensations.  This  is  not  the  parade  of 
panegyric,  but  a fact  to  which  distinguished  living 
witnesses  can  bear  testimony. 

His  nearest  relatives  having  removed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Penn  followed  their 
example  in  the  year  1774;  and  translated  himself 
to  new  events,  and  to  the  study  of  new  laws,  with  so 
much  ease  and  celerity,  that  he  immediately  be- 
came as  professionally  eminent  in  that  province,  as 
he  had  been  in  Virginia. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  Mr.  Penn  was  inattentive  to  the  progress 
of  the  political  storm,  which,  after  the  most  gloomy 
portents,  now  threatened  to  burst  over  the  country. 
Although  the  particulars  of  his  early  individual 
opposition  are  unknown,  it  is  obvious,  from  his 
subsequent  appointments,  that  he  maintained  a con- 
spicuous character  as  the  opponent  of  tyrrany  and 
oppression;  and  that  his  conduct,  during  the  tumul- 
tuous scenes  which  preceded  the  revolution,  ex- 
cited the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  was  not,  however,  elected  a delegate  to 
the  first  congress,  but,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Casewell,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  to  supply  the  vacancy,  and  took  his 
seat,  as  the  representative  of  North  Carolina,  on 
the  twelfth  of  the  following  October.  In  the  subse- 
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quent  year,  he  inscribed  his  name  upon  a record 
of  wrongs  and  rights,  and  a monument  of  political 
wisdom,  and  personal  devotion,  which  secured  to  it 
a never-dying  reputation.  He  was  successively  re- 
elected to  congress  in  the  year  1777,  1778,  and 
1779,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with 
promptitude  and  fidelity.  Present,  with  few  inter- 
missions, during  this  long  period,  at  the  post  of  duty, 
he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  current  business 
of  the  house,  and  zealously  performed  his  portion 
of  service,  as  a member  of  many  important,  and 
secondary,  committees. 

In  the  year  1780,  a heavy  gloom  overspread  the 
face  of  American  affairs,  from  the  total  ruin  and 
dispersion  of  the  army  under  general  Gates,  at 
the  battle  of  Camden.  Nothing  now  prevented  lord 
Cornwallis  from  proceeding  on  his  long-projected 
expedition  into  North  Carolina,  but  the  want  of 
supplies  for  the  army,  which  were  on  their  way 
from  Charleston.  In  the  mean  time,  emissaries 
were  sent  into  that  state,  with  instructions  to  the 
friends  of  the  British  government  to  take  arms,  and 
seize  the  most  violent  of  their  persecutors,  with  all 
the  magazines  and  stores  for  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  an  assurance  that  the  British  army 
would  march,  without  loss  of  time,  to  their  support. 
The  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  enemy,  in 
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relation  to  the  estates  and  persons  of  those  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  American  cause,  had  now 
caused  an  adherent  to  independence  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  that  portion  of  the  country,  as  one  who 
courted  exile,  poverty,  and  ruin.  But,  although 
many  yielded  to  temptation  or  to  fear,  and  broke 
through  all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their 
country,  a great  variety  of  illustrious  sacrifices  were 
made  at  the  shrine  of  liberty. 

At  length,  lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, began  his  march  from  Camden,  proceeding 
through  the  settlement  of  Waxhaws  to  Charlotte- 
town, in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina.  When 
general  Gates  was  defeated,  and  the  enemy  advan- 
ced into  her  territory,  North  Carolina,  stunned  by 
the  blow,  and  almost  defenceless,  turned  her  eyes 
towards  Mr.  Penn,  and  invested  him  with  powers, 
almost  dictatorial.  Authorised  to  seize  or  impress 
supplies,  to  reanimate  resistance,  and  surrounded 
by  discouraged  friends,  hopeless  well-wishers,  or 
inveterate  foes,  he  had  a task  to  perform,  not  less 
arduous  than  delicate,  and  not  less  distressing  than 
indispe  risible.  But  nature  had  formed  him  for  the 
effort:  Indefatigable,  cheerful,  extremely  conciliat- 
ing in  his  manners,  firm  in  his  political  principles, 
and  invigorated  by  an  inextinguishable  ardour,  he 
passed  through  the  crisis  with  honour  to  himself, 
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and  satisfaction  to  the  state;- — having  rendered  ser- 
vices essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  where 
its  pressure  was  most  severe,  and  contributing  ma- 
terially towards  the  establishment  of  that  indepen- 
dence, to  the  declaration  of  which  he  had  affixed  his 
signature. 

The  incursion  of  lord  Cornwallis  was  short  and 
disastrous.  The  speedy  reduction  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince was  confidently  expected,  but,  as  an  English 
historian  remarks,  to  confound  human  wisdom  and 
set  at  nought  the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  man, 
unexpected  incidents  daily  arise  in  the  affairs  of  hu- 
man life,  which,  conducted  by  an  invisible  hand,  de- 
range the  best  concerted  schemes,  as  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  event  of  the  present  expedition.  The 
defeat  of  major  Ferguson,  who  had  advanced  by  an- 
other rout  into  North  Carolina,  at  Kings  mountain; 
the  fall  of  that  officer;  and  the  destruction,  captivity, 
or  dispersion,  of  his  whole  corps;  arrested  the  ca- 
reer of  the  British,  and  compelled  lord  Cornwallis, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  to  retreat  into  South 
Carolina. 

The  return  of  peace  found  Mr.  Penn  in  the  station 
of  a private  citizen,  possessed  of  sufficient  property 
derived  from  his  industry  and  patrimony;  the  latter, 
however,  had  been  diminished,  instead  of  increased, 
by  the  offices  which  he  had  filled.  In  that  situation. 
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blessed  with  a contented  mind,  and  employed  in 

discharging  his  private  duties  with  innate  benevo- 

• * 

lence,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  in  the  month  of  September,  1788.  He 
died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  1763,  he  was  united  to  Su- 
sannah Lyme,  and  had  three  children,  two  of  whom 

died  unmarried. 

• * / 

In  the  month  of  March,  1784,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, an  appointment  of  high  trust  and  honour,  upon 
which  the  operations  of  the  financier,  to  a certain  de- 
gree, depended:  hence  it  was  made  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  Mr.  Morris  deliberately  selected  the  most 
upright  and  able  individuals,  to  aid  his  exertions  in 
the  collection  of  revenue.  But  the  station  was  one 
of  great  perplexity,  involving  continual  and  unplea- 
sant discussions  with  the  local  government,  and  sub- 
jecting the  agent  to  the  ill-effects  of  popular  clamour, 
which  universally  attends  the  increase  of  taxation. 
The  situation  of  the  receiver  was,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly painful:  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  re- 
quisitions and  necessities  of  the  general  government, 
as  well  as  the  incessant  solicitations  of  the  financier 
for  support  in  his  gigantic  efforts ; and  on  the  other, 
by  his  own  patriotic  feelings,  and  sense  of  official 
duty,  he  was  compelled  to  be  the  organ  of  censure 
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and  complaint  to  the  legislature  of  his  state,  and  to 
brave  the  obloquy  of  his  fellow-citizens.  North 
Carolina,  being  one  among  the  great  majority  of 
states,  which,  while  it  eagerly  maintained  the  cause 
of  independence  by  resolves  and  declamation,  with- 
held the  only  substantial  means  by  which  it  could 
be  effected,  Mr.  Penn  resolved  to  resign  an  office, 
which  neither  proved  serviceable  to  the  public  nor 
to  himself.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  1784,  he  accord- 
ingly stated  the  reasons  which  influenced  his  resig- 
nation, to  Mr.  Morris,  who  acceded  to  the  strength 
and  justice  of  his  representations. 

It  is  at  least  doubtful,  whether  mankind  may  not 
derive  as  much  edification  from  examples  like  the 
present,  as  from  the  splendour  of  military  exploits, 
or  even  from  the  discoveries  of  philosophical  re- 
search. They  extend  their  benefits  to  more  indi- 
viduals and  excite  more  useful  qualities,  than  a vic- 
tory or  the  solution  of  a problem;  and  they  create  a 
great  number  of  citizens,  unactuated  by  ambition, 
depending  on  their  own  industry,  and  ready  to 
serve  their  country  from  the  best  motives.  They 
teach  individuals,  instead  of  despairing  of  their  ta- 
lents, to  search  their  minds  for  that  divine  spark, 
which  may  enlighten  them  in  efforts  to  make  com- 
petence compatible  with  honesty,  and  patriotism 
with  moderation;  and  they  ascertain  a fact  of  great 
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importance  to  society -that  in  all  efforts  for  the  ac- 
quirement or  preservation  of  a free  form  of  govern- 
ment,  it  is  an  error  fatal  to  either  end,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  very  evils  intended  to  be  removed,  to 
suppose  that  mankind  must  be  indebted  for  liberty, 
to  the  talents  and  services  of  a few.  A monopoly 
of  merit,  in  such  occurrences,  is  not  less  unfriendly 
to  a just  and  equal  government,  than  unfounded  in 
fact;  and  yet  this  erroneous  idea  has  frequently  con- 
signed nations,  after  having  struggled  through  in- 
numerable difficulties  to  achieve  their  own  happi- 
ness, into  the  hands  of  avarice  and  ambition.  To 
explode  a doctrine  which  is  not  made  true  by  being 
specious,  nor  harmless  by  its  mischiefs,  can  only  be 
effected  by  recording  services,  often  more  useful 
though  less  famous  than  those  actions  which  histori- 
ans seem  to  have  selected,  not  because  they  shed 
upon  mankind  more  happiness,  but  because  they 
afford  to  composition  more  embellishments. 
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James  Wilson,  who  holds  a conspicuous  station 
in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  America,  was 
born  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  His  family  was 
respectable,  but  not  wealthy,  and  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews,  formerly  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  celebrated  for 
its  university,  founded  in  1411.  His  father  was  a 
reputable  farmer,  and  a man  of  character:  that  he 
was  in  good  circumstances,  appears  probable,  from 
the  education  given  to  his  son;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
injured  his  affairs,  by  the  same  passion  for  specula- 
tion, which  that  son  unfortunately  inherited.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  again  married, 
and  must  have  been  in  straightened  circumstances, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  frequently  sent  her  pecuniary  aid 
from  this  country,  even  when  he  was  himself  much 
embarrassed. 

Mr.  Wilson  received  an  excellent  classical  edu- 
cation. After  leaving  the  grammar  school,  he  stu- 
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died  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  previously, 
for  a short  period,  at  St.  Andrews.  It  was  under 
the  tuition  of  the  famous  Dr.  Blair,  in  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  not  less  celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  in  rheto- 
ric and  logic,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ce- 
lebrity which  he  subsequently  acquired,  as  a pow- 
erful orator,  and  almost  irresistible  logician.  His 
youthful  character  was  correct,  and  praise-worthy. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  education,  and 
without  selecting  or  embracing  any  profession,  he 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  endeavour, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  talents,  industry,  and  inte- 
grity, which  he  amply  possessed,  to  realize,  in  a 
new  country,  that  independence,  which  his  own 
could  not  afford.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  about 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  bringing  with  him 
an  excellent  classical  and  scientific  education,  and 
attainments  especially  conspicuous  in  history,  and 
natural  law.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766,  he 
reached  Philadelphia,  with  highly  recommendato- 
ry letters  to  gentlemen  of  that  city,  one  of  whom 
was  Dr.  Richard  Peters,  rector  of  Christ  and  St. 
Peter’s  churches,  by  whom  he  was  particularly 
patronised,  and  introduced  as  an  usher  into  the  Phi- 
ladelphia college  and  academy.  Dr.  Peters  had 
been  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and,  during  for- 
ty years,  the  confidential  friend  and  agent  of  the 
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proprietaries.  He  was  an  original  trustee  of  the 

college  and  academy,  and  being  a man  of  learning, 

and  zealous  in  its  cause,  was  a competent  judge  of 

the  capacity  of  any  person  presenting  himself  as  a 

tutor,  or  professor.  Mr.  Wilson  was  considered  by 

the  trustees,  before  whom  he  was  examined,  as  the 
* 

best  classical  scholar  who  had  offered  as  a tutor  in 
the  Latin  department  of  the  college. 

In  this  office,  he  only  remained  a few  months; 
when,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  early,  fa- 
miliar, and  constant  friends,  bishop  White,  and  j udge 
Peters,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  student  of  law, 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Dickinson.  The  funds  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  this  object,  and  for  mainte 
nance  during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  consist- 
ed of  money  taken  on  interest,  by  the  mortgage  of 
a farm  which  he  purchased  from  his  relative,  Mr. 
Annan,  a seceding  minister,  who,  it  is  said,  receiv- 
ed satisfaction  for  the  property,  by  assurances  made 
good  in  Scotland. 

After  two  years  ardent  application  to  the  study 
of  his  profession,  Mr.  Wilson  first  settled  in  Read- 
ing, but  soon  removed  to  Carlisle,  where  he  became 
an  eminent  counsellor  at  law,  and  obtained  conside- 
rable practice,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle. He  afterwards  went  to  Annapolis,  in  Mary- 
land, and  after  remaining  there  one  year,  removed 
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to  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  profession,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  gave  him  great  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  provincial  bar. 
There  came  on  for  trial,  in  one  of  the  county  courts, 
a cause  of  great  expectation,  between  the  proprie- 
taries of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wallace, 
a well  known  dealer  in  lands.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one 
of  the  counsel  to  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Chew,  then 
attorney  general,  appeared  for  the  proprietaries. 
It  drew  the  attention  of  all  present,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  not  spoken  long,  before  Mr.  Chew  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him  with  intense  interest,  and  continued 
in  that  act  to  the  end  of  the  argument.  When  he 
had  concluded,  the  counsel  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  went  aside,  and  deliberated  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  to  add  to  what  had  already 
been  submitted  by  their  colleague,  who  had  spoken 
first.  This  was  determined  in  the  negative.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  was  Joseph  Reed,  esquire.  Before 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  court,  he  was  retain- 
ed in  another  proprietary  cause ; and  his  standing 
at  the  bar  was  henceforward  lofty,  firm,  and  unal- 
terable. 

At  a time  when  universal  agitation  prevailed 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  with  respect  to  the 
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disputes  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
North  American  colonies,  and  when  the  minds  of 
those  best  qualified,  by  nature  and  education,  to  en- 
ter on  the  subject,  were  intensely  excited  by  pa- 
triotic resentments,  and  gloomy  anticipations,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  remain 
an  idle  spectator  of  passing  events.  The  moment 
he  landed  on  our  shores,  he  had  claimed  for  himself, 
a new  country:  he  was  an  American  in  principle, 
if  not  by  birth.  He  commenced  his  political  career 
as  soon  as  the  British  government  began  their  op- 
pressions. He  wrote,  and  published,  many  able 
and  luminous  essays  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  Ame- 
rica, and  never  swerved  from  his  attachment  to  our 
cause.  He  was  always  republican  in  his  principles, 
but,  wishing  to  restrain  the  wildness  of  political  de- 
magogues, he  experienced  a large  portion  of  their 
malice,  and  many  slanderous  charges  were  after- 
wards propagated  against  him  for  party  purposes. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a member  of  the  provincial  con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania,  which  met  early  in  the 
summer  of  1774,  a few  months  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  general  congress.  During  its  session, 
his  talents,  and  political  science,  became  known 
throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  being 
understood  that  the  assembly,  at  its  first  meetings 
would  appoint  delegates  to  congress,  the  convention 
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recommended  that  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
should  be  among  the  number.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  rejected; — a measure  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Galloway,  who  had  been 
long  at  enmity  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  who  differ- 
ed from  both  of  them  in  political  sentiments. 

When  military  movements  were  first  made,  Mr. 
Wilson,  then  resident  in  Carlisle,  was  chosen  colo- 
nel of  a regiment  of  militia,  raised  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  He  acted  in  that  capacity,  when  oc- 
casions demanded  his  services,  and  the  public  stores 
and  magazines  in  Carlisle,  were  committed  to  his 
charge;  but  he  was  never  in  active  service,  owing, 
probably,  to  his  very  frequent  civil  appointments. 
He  was,  also,  a commissioner  to  treat  with  the  In- 
dians, a duty  which  he  executed  successfully. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Wilson 
had  encountered,  when  proposed  as  a delegate  to 
the  first  continental  congress,  which  met  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  he  was,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1775, 
together  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas 
Willing,  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly,  and  accord- 
ingly took  his  seat  in  the  second  congress,  which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1 775. 
To  this  honourable  and  distinguished  station,  he 
was  successively  re-appointed,  on  the  third  of  No- 
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vember,  1775, — the  twentieth  of  July,  1776*,— and 
the  tenth  of  March,  1777. 

At  a meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  held  on 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  1777,  the  house  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  choosing  new  dele- 
gates to  serve  the  state  in  congress,  when  it  was  re- 
solved, that  new  delegates*  “ be  immediately  elect- 
ed instead  of  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  esquire,  who  has 
resigned,  and  of  James  Wilson,  and  George  Cly- 
mer,  esquires,  who  are  hereby  superseded Their 
places  were  accordingly  supplied  by  Joseph  Reed, 
William  Clingan,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Duffield.  Thus 
early  did  the  spirit  of  party  deprive  our  country  of 
the  active  services  of  its  best,  and  most  efficient,  ad- 
vocates. So  early  as  the  month  of  January  preced- 
ing, Mr.  Wilson  was  apprised  by  his  friend,  Robert 
Morris,  of  the  plan  in  agitation  to  remove  him  from 
office.  In  a letter,  dated  the  thirty-first  of  that 
month,  Mr.  Morris  makes  the  following  remarks: 
“ I am  told  our  assembly  do  not  intend  you  shall  be 
in  the  new  list  of  delegates.  I am  too  busy  to  at- 
tend, or  I would  contest  the  matter  warmly;  al- 
though I well  know,  that  the  honesty,  merit,  and 
ability,  which  you  possess  in  so  eminent  a degree, 
would  not  be  sufficient  pleas  against  the  previous 
determination  of  a strong  party;  for  that,  I am  told, 
is  the  case. — However,  you  will  enjoy  your  family 
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and  friends  at  home,  if  you  are  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  continuing  those  services  to  your  coun- 
try, which  she  so  much  needs,  and  which,  if  I mis- 
take not,  she  will  feel  the  want  of,  until  better  men 
in  better  times,  shall  call  you  forth  again.” — Thus, 
in  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  him,  Mr.  Wilson  retired,  for  a season,  from 
public  life. 

But  his  talents  were  too  splendid  and  useful,  to 
be  permitted  long  to  remain  in  political  obscurity; 
and  in  the  year  1782,  he  received  the  most  distin- 
guished evidences,  that  consistency  and  integrity, 
will  finally  prevail  over  the  machinations  of  faction. 
On  the  twelfth  of  November,  of  that  year,  he  was 
re-elected  to  congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that 
body,  on  the  second  of  January,  1783.  In  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  June,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sident and  supreme  executive  council,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  William  Bradford,  junior,  Joseph  Reed, 
and  Jonathan  D.  Sergeant,  esquires,  a counsellor 
and  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  in  the  controversy  sub- 
sisting between  that  state  and  Connecticut,  relative 
to  the  settlement  at  Wyoming.  The  court  of  com- 
missioners appointed  to  hear,  and  finally  determine 
this  important  dispute,  was  held  at  Trenton,  on  the 
twelfth  of  November,  1782,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  pronounced  their  unanimous  opinion, 
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that  the  state  of  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the 
lands  in  controversy,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  and 
pre-emption  of  all  the  territory  lying  within,  the 
charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  claim- 
ed by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  did  of  right  belong 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  successful  result 
of  this  cause,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  attributed 
to  the  luminous  and  learned  argument  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  delivery  of  which,  occupied  several  days. 
He  was  again  appointed  a delegate  to  congress,  on 
the  seventh  of  April,  1785,  and  attended  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month;  and,  finally,  on  the 
eleventh  of  the  succeeding  month  of  November,  re- 
suming his  honourable  station,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  March,  1786. 

During  the  period  of  his  absence  from  the  great 
national  council,  he  received  frequent  marks  of  the 
unabated  confidence  reposed  in  him,  by  those  who 
were  elevated  above  the  influence  of  state,  or  par- 
ty feuds.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  1779,  M.  Gerard, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  France,  appointed  Mr. 
Wilson,  advocate  general  of  the  French  nation,  in 
the  United  States.  “ The  daily  discussions,55  says  the 
commission,  “ which  arise  in  the  different  parts  of 
United  America,  relative  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  fixed  regulations  on 
those  subjects,  forming  an  object  of  great  labour 
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and  importance,  which  can  only  be  confided  to  a 
person  versed  in  the  laws,  and  internal  administra- 
tion,of  America,  as  well  as  in  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  general  usages  of  commerce;  and  the  experi- 
ence and  talents,  of  which  Mr.  James  Wilson  has 
afforded  so  many  brilliant  proofs,  making  him  wor- 
thy of  this  nomination,  we  hereby  appoint  and  con- 
stitute him,  subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king, 
and  until  his  decision  be  known,  advocate  gene- 
ral of  the  French  nation,  in  the  thirteen  United 
States.”  The  French  minister  notified  congress  of 
this  appointment,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
1779,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1781,  the 
king  of  France,  issued  letters-patent  confirming  it 
under  his  hand,  “ in  consideration  of  the  zeal  and 
attachment  which  he  had,  on  various  occasions, 
shown  towards  the  subjects  of  his  majesty.5’ 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Wilson  was,  for  some  time, 
closely  directed  to  the  arduous  duties  of  this  office, 
and  in  forming  plans  relative  to  the  commercial 
connexions  of  the  United  States  with  France.  These 
duties  were  of  very  great  extent  and  importance; 
and  attended  with  no  small  degree  of  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  By  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  the  functions  of  con- 
suls, vice-consuls,  agents,  and  commissaries,  were  to 
be  regulated  by  a particular  agreement;  and  it  be- 
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came  the  duty  of  the  advocate  general,  to  draw  the 
sketch  of  a plan  for  this  agreement,  on  the  part  of 
France.  In  other  countries,  usage,  and  rules  pre- 
viously established,  greatly  assisted  in  ascertaining 
the  functions,  powers,  and  privileges  of  public  oflh 
cers:  but,  in  the  United  States,  every  thing  of  that 
nature  was  new  and  unprecedented.  “T  fancy  my- 
self/’ said  Mr.  Wilson,  “ in  the  situation  of  a plant- 
er, who  undertakes  to  settle,  and  cultivate  a farm 
in  the  woods,  where  there  has  not  been  one  tree 
cut  down,  nor  a single  improvement  made.” — While 

* 

the  colonies  were  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  the  policy  of  that  nation,  to  confine 
their  commerce  to  herself;  and  their  trade  and  na- 
vigation, were  regulated  by  the  laws  of  England. 
But  a very  different,  and  a much  nobler  prospect, 
unfolded  itself  to  the  view,  when  Mr.  Wilson  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  arrangements 
of  commerce  would  necessarily  expand  with  their 
objects;  and  those  respecting  the  trade  with  France, 
made  a capital  figure  in  the  general  system.  In  or- 
der to  model  and  digest  them,  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  required,  it  was  necessary  accurately  to 
know,  and  to  compare  the  laws  of  nations,  the  laws  of 
France,  and  the  laws,  customs,  and  interior  police,  of 
the  United  States.  From  such  comparison,  a system 
of  regulations,  accommodated,  as  far  as  practicable, 
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to  the  maxims,  manners,  and  views  of  both  nations, 
would  naturally  be  formed.  “ A close  study  of  the 
laws  of  England,”  he  remarks  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Holker,  on  this  subject,  “ and  of  this  country,  for 
upwards  of  thirteen  years,  and  an  extensive  prac- 
tice during  the  greatest  part  of  that  period,  entitle 
me  to  say,  that  I am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  them.  I have  given  attention  to  the  laws  of 
nations.  Since  I have  been  honoured  with  the  no- 
mination to  be  advocate  general,  I have  directed 
my  studies  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  France: 
but  I am  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  them. 
Nothing  but  intense  application,  for  a considerable 
time,  can  make  me  so  much  master  of  them,  as  to 
do  justice  to  the  office,  or  to  derive  reputation  from 
it  to  myself.  As  the  trade  of  France,  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  shall  increase,  the  number  of  processes, 
in  which  the  kingdom  will  be  interested,  and  of 
cases,  in  which  law  opinions  must  be  given,  will 
increase  in  proportion.  To  give  a safe  opinion  upon 
any  particular  point,  however  simple,  or  detached 
it  may  appear,  requires  a general  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  deduced.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  I must  relinquish  a very  great  share  of 
my  practice,  (which  you  know  to  be  valuable,  and 
which  cannot  be  soon,  or  easily  regained,  after  it  is 
once  given  up,)  and  must  render  that,  to  which  I 
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shall  confine  myself,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  my  office/’— In  accordance  with  his  duty, 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  beginning  of  1780,  submitted  to 
the  minister  plenipotentiary,  for  his  inspection,  and 
transmission  to  France,  a draught  of  a general  plan 
concerning  the  function  of  consuls,  and  the  juris- 
diction and  proceedings  of  courts,  in  commercial 
causes,  in  which  the  subjects  of  that  country  were 
parties.  “ It  has  many  imperfections,”  said  he;  “ but 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  has  cost  me  much  time  and 
thought.  In  a performance  of  this  kind,  the  labour 
appears  less  from  what  is  adopted,  than  from  what 
is,  upon  reflection,  laid  aside.5’— It  was  stipulated 
by  Mr.  Wilson  with  M.  Gerard,  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  office,  that  an  annual  salary  should  be  an- 
nexed to  it;  and  upon  that  principle,  the  nomina- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  have  been  refused, 
was  accepted.  This  contract  was  extremely  just, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  necessary  abandonment  of 
a large  portion  of  his  lucrative  practice.  Moreover, 
he  declared,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  trans- 
act such  business,  as  the  minister,  or  consuls,  of 
France  might  choose  to  lay  before  him,  keep  an 
account  of  it,  and  make  a charge  for  the  several 
services.  He  maintained,  that  it  would  place  him 
under  the  obligation  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  and  under 
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the  inconvenience  of  holding  himself  always  ready 
at  the  call  of  the  ministers  and  consuls;  and  at  the 
same  time,  would  leave  it  wholly  in  their  power, 
whether  he  should  derive  any  or  no  advantage  from 
his  studies  and  attention.  “ It  would,  in  other  re- 
spects,” said  he,  in  a letter  to  M.  Gerard,  reduce 
me  to  a degree  of  dependence,  to  which  I will  not 
submit.  You  know  my  sentiment  from  the  begin- 
ning, was,  that  my  salary  and  my  commissions 
should  be  dependent  only  on  the  king.  If  I was  to 
accept  of  the  office  on  terms  less  sure  and  respecta- 
ble, I should  think  myself  unworthy  of  the  trust  in- 
volved in  it;  and  could  not  expect  to  render  that 
service,  of  which  I should  otherwise  be  capable/— 
After  a long,  and  on  the  part  of  France,  a shuffling, 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  the  duke  De  Lu- 
zerne informed  Mr.  Wilson,  in  April,  1782,  that 
the  king  did  not  intend  to  attach  an  annual  salary 
to  the  office  of  advocate  general  of  the  nation.  This 
violation  of  the  original  compact,  decided  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  pursued:  He  immediately  addres- 
sed a letter  to  the  French  minister,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  office, 
but  upon  the  terms  that  a salary  should  be  annex- 
ed to  it;  that  as  it  was  determined  that  such  should 
not  be  the  case,  he  could  no  longer  divert  so  much 
of  his  study  and  attention  from  the  practice  of  the 
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law,  as  he  had  done  for  a considerable  time.5’  “ But 
sir,  he  continues,  “ I am  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  feel  what  I owe  to  France.  While  the 
king  is  making  such  generous,  and  such  expensive 
efforts  in  behalf  of  my  country,  every  service,  of 
which  my  situation  and  circumstances  will  admit, 
is  due  to  him.  With  the  greatest  cheerfulness, 
therefore,  I will,  during  the  war,  give  my  best  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  in  the  line  of  my  profession  and 
practice,  concerning  such  matters  as  the  ministers 

and  consuls  of  France  will  do  me  the  honour  of  lay- 

♦ 

mg  before  me,” — Finally,  after  several  years  of  la- 
bour, Mr.  Wilson  received  from  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  in  November,  1783,  the  princely  remune- 
ration of — ten  thousand  livres. 

Congress  also  appointed  him,  on  the  thirty-first 
of  December,  1781,  during  his  absence  from  that 
body,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  North 
America,  planned  by  Mr.  Morris  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  finances  of  the  United  States. 

Whilst  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  congress,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  its  ablest  members,  and  was,  per- 
haps,  more  engaged  in  the  business  of  committees, 
than  any  of  his  colleagues.  His  political  standing 
was  deservedly  high,  and  he  was  always  listened  to 
with  respectful  attention.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  all  those  weighty  questions, 
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which  were  agitated  in  that  important  crisis,  when 
the  settlement  of  our  affairs,  both  civil  and  military, 
commanded  the  most  serious  and  anxious  attention. 
In  June,  1775,  he  was  of  the  committee  which  pre- 
pared an  eloquent  and  nervous  appeal  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Jamaica;  and  in  July,  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  Indians  were  divided  into  three  departments, 
the  northern,  middle,  and  southern,  and  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  congress,  to  superintend  In- 
dian affairs  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  he  was  elected 
a commissioner  for  the  middle  department.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  several  committees,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  colonies,  and 
report  what  number  of  forces  would  be  necessary 
for  their  defence; — to  prepare  a letter  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Canada; — to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
united  colonies; — to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  Indians  in  the  middle  department; — to  consi- 
der on  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means  for  sup- 
porting the  American  cause  in  Canada; — to  confer 
with  general  Washington,  and  concert  a plan  of  mi- 
litary operations; — to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
supplying  the*  treasury; — to  form  an  effectual  plan 
for  suppressing  the  internal  enemies  of  America;— 
to  devise  and  execute  measures  for  effectually  re- 
inforcing general  Washington,  and  obstructing  the 
progress  of  general  Howe’s  army; — to  take  into  con- 
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sideration  the  state  of  the  army; — to  explain  to  the 
several  states,  the  reasons  which  induced  congress 
to  enlarge  the  powers  of  general  Washington; — to 
consider  what  steps  were  necessary  to  be  taken, 
should  the  enemy  attempt  to  penetrate  through 
New  Jersey,  or  to  attack  Philadelphia;— to  devise  a 
plan  for  encouraging  the  Hessians,  and  other  fo- 
reigners, employed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  sent  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
the  states,  to  quit  that  iniquitous  service;  &c.  &c. 
&c.  He  was  a member  of  the  standing  committee 
for  Indian  affairs,  and  of  the  standing  committee 
appointed  to  hear  and  determine  upon  appeals 
brought  against  sentences  passed  on  libels,  in  the 
courts  of  admiralty  in  their  respective  states.  He 
was  also  attached  to  the  first  board  of  war.  In  fact, 
no  member  was  more  frequently  called  upon  to  ex- 
ert  his  talents,  and  no  member  exhibited  more  in- 
dustry, capacity,  and  perseverance,  in  obeying  the 
calls  of  duty,  than  James  Wilson. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  unceasing  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  this  country,  Mr.  Wilson  became  the 
object,  and  as  we  have  shown,  for  a season,  the  vic- 
tim, of  political  intemperance.  But,  like  the  mam- 
moth of  the  lakes,  he  opposed  a dauntless  front  to 
the  storm,  and  shook  off  the  shafts  that  were  hurled 
for  his  destruction.— The  principal  charge  on  which 
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his  enemies  depended  for  success,  was  his  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  ac- 
cusation requires  a particular  examination;  and  its 
refutation  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  exhibit, 
in  its  true  light,  the  pure  patriotism  by  which  all 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  guided  during 
the  tempestuous  scenes  of  the  revolution.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a letter  from  one  Robert  White- 
hill  to  George  Stevenson,  written  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  1776,  affords  a fair  exemplar  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  assaults  made,  at  that  important 
period,  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Wilson: — “ My 
feelings  for  myself,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  my 
distressed  country,  call  me  out  to  the  unpleasing 
discovery  I must  at  last  make  to  you,  of  what  I 
have  too  long  concealed  from  you.  I shall  proceed 
to  inform  you,  that  a gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
asked  a delegate  of  congress,  eighth  June,  how  the 
debates  on  independence  prospered  in  congress? 
Go,  said  he,  and  ask  your  friends  Dickinson  and 
Wilson;-— with  indignation  you  may  think.  The 
gentleman,  ninth  June,  asked  another  delegate, 
how  colonel  Wilson  behaved  in  congress  on  the  de- 
bate about  independence,  and  was  answered,  “ co- 
lonel Wilson  formally  complained  of  being  bound 
by  instructions  contrary  to  his  judgment:  I expect- 
ed yesterday,”  said  he,  “ to  have  heard  him  alter 
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his  tone,  as  his  instructions  were  rescinded.  But  I 
must  say  no  more.  I will  never  trust  a Scotchman 
again.  They  cannot  be  honest  when  liberty  is  in 
cfuestion.  Your  conference  of  committees  must  ap- 
point new  delegates,  or  your  province  will  be  ru- 
ined. I heard,  sir,  a speech  from  Dickinson,  in  the 
house,  seventh  June,  which  confirms  me  in  opinion, 
that  we  are  sold  by  our  delegates.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  his  honour  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  house,  that 
he,  with  the  other  delegates  of  this  colony,  would 
vote  against  independence  at  all  events.’’ — I leave 
you,  sir,  to  make  your  own  comments  on  the  fore- 
going; and  desire,  for  my  country’s  sake,  you  will 
inform  your  acquaintance  of  what  I have  here  com- 
municated to  you,  and  if  the  people  are  still  unbe- 
lieving, I can  prove  it  so  far  as  I have  gone;  and 
our  friend  in  congress  from  your  county,  must  be 
better  known  yet.  Mr.  Miller  is  much  to  blame  for 
his  conduct  before  the  last  election;  he  certainly 
knew  of  Wilson’s  charge,  or  rather  the  charge 

against  Wilson,  being  too  well  founded;  as  I am  ex- 
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ceedingly  well  informed,  by  a certain  gentleman, 
who  used  freedom  with  Mr.  Miller  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  he  might  undeceive  him  before  the  elec- 
tion, as  said  gentleman  was  afraid  of  Wilson  being 
chosen  a representative,  and  was  desirous  to  pre- 
vent it  if  possible. 
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Now,  in  lieu  of  ‘ a gentleman,  ‘ a delegate,  c the 
gentleman,' ‘ another  delegate/  ‘ our  friend,’  c a cer- 
tain gentleman,’  and  4 said  gentleman,’  who,  toge- 
ther with  Mr.  Robert  Whitehill,  constitute  the 
credible  and  well  defined  witnesses  against  the  po- 
litical integrity  of  Mr.  Wilson,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  produce,  under  their  proper  names,  such 
evidences  as  will  not  only  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
letter,  but  put  the  question  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s conduct,  touching  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, forever  at  rest.  The  right  rev.  bishop 
White,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “ Whether  Mr. 
Wilson  was  opposed  to  Independence?”  replied: 
“ Doubtless,  Mr.  Wilson  voted  for  independence, 
although  his  being  reconciled  to  the  measure,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  best  men,  finally  favouring 
it,  was  gradual,  and  as  was  made  necessary  by  ex- 
isting circumstances.  From  the  political  character 
of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  I suppose  him  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  would  have  been  mortified 
by  any  measure  of  Great  Britain,  that  might  have 
eventuated  in  an  honourable  reconciliation.”  “ Ido 
not  hesitate  to  say,”  says  the  honourable  judge  Pe- 
ters, “ that  this  letter  contains  a base  slander,  pro- 
pagated for  party-purposes.  Mr.  Wilson  never  was 
opposed  to  our  independence,  when,  like  many 
others  of  the  best  friends  to  our  country,  he  found 
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it  inevitably  necessary.  The  time  and  manner 
created  some  differences  of  opinions;  but  the  mea- 
sure, when  adopted,  had  universal  approbation; — 
I mean  of  the  whigs , however  divided  in  local  and 
subordinate  matters.’’  Governor  McKean,  in  a let- 
ter to  Alexander  James  Dallas,  Esq.  relative  to 
the  declaration  of  independence,  observes,  “ The 
delegates  for  Pennsylvania,  who  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive, were  John  Dickinson,  Robert  Morris,  Charles 
Humphreys,  and  Thomas  Willing,  Esqrs.  those  in 
the  affirmative,  were  John  Morton,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  James  Wilson,  Esqrs.”  Judge  Dun- 
can states  it  as  “ an  undoubted  fact,  that  on  the  first 
question  concerning  independence,  the  only  dele- 
gates of  Pennsylvania  for  it,  were  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Morton,  although  others  of  them  concurred 
afterwards.” 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  im- 
portant measure  is  simply  this:  A declaration  of  in- 
dependence was  scarcely  spoken  of  until  about 
eight  or  nine  months  previous  to  the  fourth  of  July, 
1776;  and  would  have  been  impracticable  had  heal- 
ing measures  been  adopted  in  parliament  in  the 
preceding  winter.  In  proportion  as  the  designs  of 
that  body  became  developed,  the  minds  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  country  were  awakened  to  the  un- 
welcome fact  that  there  remained  no  middle  course 
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between  independence,  and  unconditional  submis- 
sion. It  is  evident,  that  in  such  a posture  of  affairs, 
some  must  have  been  earlier,  and  some  later,  in 
their  convictions,  before  the  crisis  calling  for  de- 
termination. Hence,  even  if  Mr.  Wilson  were  to 
be  classed  with  the  latter,  (with  Morris,  Dickinson, 
Read,  and  other  eminent  men,)  it  would  be  no  im- 
peachment of  his  patriotism:  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
estimation  of  prudent  men,  it  might  have  made  him 
more  to  be  relied  on. — The  first  motion  respecting 
independence,  was  made  on  the  seventh  of  June, 
1776,  and  the  consideration  of  it  referred  till  the 
next  day,  when  congress  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee  of  the  whole,  and  after  taking  the  matter 
into  consideration,  it  was  again  postponed  until  Mon- 
day, the  tenth  of  June.  Nothing  appears  indicative 
of  the  sense  of  congress,  before  that  day.  The  ninth 
of  June,  being  Sunday,  the  house  did  not  meet. 
Now  the  eighth  and  ninth,  are  the  days  noticed  in 
Whiteh ill’s  letter  as  having  sealed  the  political 
apostacy  of  Mr.  Wilson.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident 
to  the  unbiassed  observer,  that  the  vote  of  any  mem- 
ber, on  the  question  of  reference  to  a day  so  near, 
could  not  have  been  decisive  of  his  sense  as  to  the 
projected  measure:  he  might  have  thought,  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  a longer  post- 
ponement was  eligible;  and  this,  of  itself,  would 
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have  been  sufficient  for  his  condemnation  in  the 
opinion  of  an  enrage. — On  the  tenth,  congress  re- 
solved, “ That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown;  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved.”  The  consideration  of  this 
resolution  was  postponed  to  the  first  day  of  July; 
and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
in  case  congress  should  agree  thereto,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a synonymous  declara- 
tion. This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Jeffer- 
son, J.  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Liv- 
ingston.— On  Monday,  the  first  of  July,  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  in  a committee  of  the  whole.  All 
the  states  voted  in  favour  of  the  declaration,  ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  the  majority  of  four  to  three,  among 
the  delegates  from  the  former  state.  Delaware  was 
divided:  Thomas  M‘Kean  was  in  favour  of,  and 
George  Read  opposed  to,  the  measure.  The  re- 
port of  a declaration  was  postponed,  from  day  to 
day,  till  the  fourth  of  July.  It  was  a rainy  day, 
and  Messrs.  Morris  and  Dickinson  were  absent: 
hence  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  in  favour 
of  independence,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Franklin  and 
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Morton,  being  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Hum- 
phreys and  Willing,  in  the  negative.  The  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Caesar  Rodney,  esquire,  from  Dela- 
ware, for  whom  an  express  had  been  despatched 
by  Mr.  M‘Kean,  and  who  voted  for  Independence, 
secured  the  support  of  that  state;  so  that,  on  that 
day,  there  was  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  in  its  favour.  Unanimity,  a very  import- 
ant point,  was  thus  obtained:  the  dissension  of  a sin- 
gle state  might  have  produced  dangerous  conse- 
quences.— It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  notice 
a fact  not  generally  known.  In  the  printed  public 
journal  of  congress  for  1776,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  by  the  members  whose  names 
are  there  inserted.  Rut  such  was  not  the  case:  no 
person  signed  it  on  that  day,  nor  for  many  days  af- 
ter; and  among  the  names  subscribed,  one  was  op- 
posed to  it,  and  seven  were  not  in  congress  at  the 
time;  while  the  names  of  Thomas  McKean,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Henry  Wisner,  of  New  York,  are  not 
printed  as  subscribers,  although  both  were  present, 
and  voted  for  independence. 

Thus,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Wilson  uniformly  voted  in  favour  of  independence; 
on  the  first  of  July,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of 
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his  colleagues,  and  on  the  fourth,  in  the  majority. 
But  many  sincere  whigs  considered  a separation 
from  the  mother  country,  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  befall  us.  Of  this  class  was 
Mr.  John  Dickinson,  who  w'as  always  timid  and  he- 
sitating, though  sincerely  attached  to  our  cause. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  bold  and  decided,  could  only 
have  been  coupled  with  him,  in  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Whitehill,  to  serve  party,  or  personal,  pur- 
poses. Dickinson  was  a prominent  man:  by  his  Far- 
mer’s Letters,  he  had  acquired  a high  reputation, 
both  for  patriotism  and  ability;  but  being  a disap- 
prover  of  independence,  he  fell  under  a cloud, 
which  obscured  him  all  the  war,  and  even  involved 
him  in  the  suspicion  of  disaffection. — The  writer  of 
the  letter,  accusing  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  blackest  cor- 
ruption, belonged  to  a junto  of  certain  violent  poli- 
ticians, who  intemperately  pressed  the  measure  of 
independence,  before  the  public  mind,  either  in  or 
out  of  congress,  was  prepared  for  it.  The  dema- 
gogues of  that  day,  were  opposed  to  bridling  and 
breaking  popular  extravagancies;  and  of  course,  to 
all  who  wished  a well-regulated,  popular,  govern- 
ment. One  of  them  was  heard  to  say,  by  a venera- 
ble survivor  of  the  revolution,  that  “ men  of  educa- 
tion and  learning  should  have  no  rule,  in  a demo- 
cratic system;  they  always  did  mischief,  by  intro- 
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ducing  checks  on  the  natural  impulses  of  the  peo- 
ple.” One  Cannon,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a 
school-master,  who  was  very  much  of  a pedagogue, 
and  who  was  confederated  with  Whitehill  and  his 
fraternity,  abused,  in  addressing  a public  meeting 
of  a mixed  complexion,  “ all  learning,  as  an  artifi- 
cial constraint  on  the  human  understanding: — he 
had  done  with  it*, — and  advised  our  sovereign  lords, 
the  people,  to  choose  no  lawyers , or  other  profes- 
sional characters,  called  educated,  or  learned; — but 
to  select  men,  uneducated,  with  unsophisticated  un- 
derstandings. He  should  be  glad  to  forget  the  trum- 
pery which  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  life.” — We 
may  now  judge  to  what  lengths  those  who  deluded 
the  mass  of  the  people,  carried  their  disgusting  and 
mischievous  hypocrisies;  as  well  as  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Robert  Whitehill  wished  Mr.  Wilson  removed 
from  popular  favour.  But  the  actors  in  those  dis- 
graceful scenes  have  passed  away  from  the  memo- 
ry of  man,  like  the  Chinese  shades  in  a show-box, 
while  the  names  and  virtues  of  the  calumniated, 
shall  descend  to  posterity,  as  imperishable  as  the 
record  of  their  country’s  independence. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  a combina- 
tion was  formed  against  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
which  several  members  of  congress,  and  a very  few 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  are  believed  to  have  en- 
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tered.  The  splendour  with  which  the  late  capita- 
lation  of  Saratoga  had  surrounded  the  military  re- 
putation of  general  Gates,  acquired  some  advocates 
for  the  opinion,  that  the  arms  of  America  would  be 
more  fortunate,  if  that  gentleman  should  be  elevat- 
ed to  the  supreme  command;  and  some  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  that  officer  showed,  that  if  this  opinion 
did  not  originate  with  him,  he  was  not  among  the 
last  to  adopt  it.  He  carried  on  a correspondence 
with  general  Conway,  one  of  the  most  malignant 
partizans  of  the  cabal,  and  pronounced  by  Wash- 
ington to  have  been  “ a dangerous  incendiary/5  in 
which  the  French  officer  observed,  “ heaven  has 
been  determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a weak 
genera],  and  bad  counsellors,  would  have  ruined 
it.5;  At  the  same  time,  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, chagrined  at  losing  its  capital,  remonstrated 
against  the  intention  of  general  Washington  to 
move  into  winter-quarters,  in  terms  very  intelligi- 
bly manifesting  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  com- 
mander-in-.chief;  a new  and  unfriendly  board  of  war 
was  created,  of  which  general  Gates,  his  rival,  (if 
such  a term  be  not  heretical,)  was  appointed  the 
president;  his  calumniator,  general  Conway,  was 
made  inspector-general,  and  elevated  above  briga- 
diers older  than  himself,  to  the  rank  of  major  gene- 
ral; and  attempts  were  made,  by  anonymous  com- 
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munications,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  leading 
political  characters  in  the  states,  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.—But  it  was  impossible  to  loosen 
the  hold  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  the  army,  and  of  the  nation.  No  bet’ 
ter  evidence  of  its  strength  can  be  given,  than  the 
indignation  with  which  the  idea  of  such  a change 
was  received,  even  by  the  victorious  troops,  who 
had  fought  and  conquered  under  Gates.  Even  the 
northern  army  clung  to  Washington,  as  the  saviour 
of  their  country;  and  fortunately  for  America,  the 
only  effect  of  these  combinations  was  to  excite  a 
great  degree  of  resentment,  which  was  directed  en- 
tirely against  those  believed  to  be  engaged  in  them. 
General  Gates  fell  under  a cloud,  whose  obscurity 
was  heightened  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden; 
and  major  general  Conway,  after  having  exhibited 
conspicuous  proofs  of  his  cowardice  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  by  seeking  refuge  in  a farm-house, 
and  refusing  to  join  his  brigade  wdiich  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  entertaining  no  hope  of  being  cal- 
led on  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  new  office  of 
inspector  general,  and  finding  his  situation  in  the 
army  as  uncomfortable  as  the  scorn  of  honourable 
men  could  render  it,  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  to  congress,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April,  1778,  which  was  accepted  with  the  dissent- 
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mg  vote  of  Virginia  alone.  After  his  resignation, 
he  frequently  indulged  in  expressions,  manifest- 
ing the  hostility  of  his  temper  to  the  commander- 
in-chief; — challenged  general  Cadwalader,  with 
whom  he  had  some  altercation;— received  a wound, 
for  some  time  believed  to  be  mortal; — and,  despair- 
ing of  recovery,  and  considering  himself  on  the  bed 
of  death,  made  all  the  atonement  in  his  power  to  the 
great  man  whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  de- 
fame, by  a solemn  recantation  of  his  former  opi- 
nions. He,  however,  recovered,  and  soon  after  went 
to  France. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
the  termination  of  his  life*  an  event  which  occurred 
about  a year  before  the  death  of  general  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Wilson  was  considered  by  all  those  who 
knew  him  best,  as  one  of  the  most  decided  friends, 
and  enthusiastic  admirers,  of  that  illustrious  man. 
Great  then,  was  the  astonishment  of  his  surviving 
relatives,  and  friends,  and  of  all  those  who  had  been 
taught  to  form  a different  opinion  of  the  political 
character  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  find,  from  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  in  the  “ Life  of  general  Greene,5' 
published  in  1 822,  the  first  intimation  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  cabal  opposed  to  general  Washing- 
ton, in  1777  and  1778.  “ Yet  certain  it  is,  that  at 

that  time,  he  (Washington,)  had  enemies;  and 
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among  them  were  ranked  Samuel  Adams;  the  Lees 
of  Virginia,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania , and  some  mi- 
nor characters/’  ( vol . i,  p.  154.)  44  The  ascen- 
dency  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Adams  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee  could  not  but  be  felt;  and  Mifflin  and 
Wilson , leading  men  in  Pennsylvania , were  both 
avowedly  hostile  to  him.”  (Ibid.  p.  166.) 

This  charge  is  wholly  unfounded.  We  contem- 
plate,  with  indignation,  all  attempts  to  affix  stains 
on  the  reputation  of  the  worthy  men  who,  in  the 
several  capacities  in  which  they  were  engaged,, 
achieved  the  great  event  on  which  are  founded  all 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country.  Pas- 
sions  and  prejudices,  both  personal  and  local,  they 
certainly  possessed, — -for  they  were  men;  but  they 
may  be  safely  acquitted  of  any  charge  of  indulging 
such  prejudices  or  passions,  when  the  great  object 
in  view,  required  the  sacrifice  of  private  disagree- 
ments, or  personal  jealousies.  So  far  as  these  ob- 
servations apply  to  Mr.  Wilson,  he  was  as  much 
exempted  from  personal  animosities  as  any  of  his 
co-agents  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  There  is 
a pernicious  vanity  in  some  historiographers,  which 
excites  them  to  rake  up  wonderful  discoveries,  both 
in  relation  to  persons  and  circumstances,  by  which 
they  expect  to  distinguish  themselves.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  enemies,  as  well  as  inanv  others  who  were 
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prominent  in  our  revolutionary  war.  By  some  of 
these,  or  from  documentary  misrepresentations,  the 
false  imputation  on  his  character,  adopted  by  Judge 
Johnson,  (the  author  of  the  book)  was  probably 
promulgated.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Wilson  could  have  been  “ avowedly  hostile’5  to  ge- 
neral Washington,  and  yet  that  this  should  be  un- 
known even  to  his  most  intimate  friends?  Can  we 
attach  credit  to  the  charge,  when  those  friends, 
without  exception,  always  believed  him  to  be  an 
uniform  and  sincere  admirer  of  the  general? — Be- 
sides, Mr*  Wilson  was  not,  at  the  period  referred 
to,  in  public  life,  but  pursuing  his  professional  du- 
ties at  Carlisle.  Nor,  with  a single  exception,  was 
he  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  those  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  combination  against  the  command- 
er-in-chief: with  some  of  them,  indeed,  he  was  on 
terms  very  far  from  friendly  or  intimate.  “I  know 
the  charge,”  says  the  honourable  Richard  Peters, 
“ to  be  groundless  and  utterly  false.  I have  had 
numberless  conversations  with  him  on  our  public 
men,  and  public  measures,  in  all  the  stages  both  of 
our  difficulties  and  triumphs.  He  was  always  the 
eulogist  and  admirer  of  general  Washington;  and 
indignantly  affected  when  any  thing  was  said  or 
done,  to  sully  his  character  or  conduct.  So  far  from 
being  a leader  of  malcontents  on  this  subject,  I 
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know  he  sincerely  and  warmly  reprobated  the  jea- 
lousies and  discontents  of  some  who  disgraced  them- 
selves by  indulging  them.  The  anti- Washing- 
tonian malignities  by  which  they  exposed  them- 
selves, were  offensive  to  every  liberal  mind;  and 
to  none  more,  than  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Strange  then, 
that  he  should  be  charged  with  being  a leader  in  a 
junto,  whose  sentiments  he  despised.”  If  general 
Washington  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  one 
of  the  faction  which  laboured  to  injure  the  cause 
by  depriving  him  of  his  rank,  would  he  have  cre- 
ated him  one  of  the  first  associate  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  appointed  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution? Or  would  he,  as  was  the  case,  have  unhesi- 
tatingly overruled  the  intention  expressed  by  his 
nephew,  the  honourable  Bushrod  Washington,  of 
not  entering  the  office  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  by  arguments 
strongly  indicating  the  high  opinion  he  entertained 
of  him* 

We  have  entered  on  this  subject,  to  do  justice  to 
one  who  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  his  country, 
and  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens: we  desired,  in  the  same  public  manner  in 

which  it  was  advanced,  to  clear  his  character  from 
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a censure,  which  was  entirely  unmerited.  We  can- 
not believe  that  judge  Johnson  designedly  misre- 
presented his  character  and  principles,  however 
we  may  regret  the  incorrect  information  on  which 
his  statement  was  founded:  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  had  not  some  near,  and  deeply  interested  re- 
lative been  living,  the  imputation  might  have  de- 
scended to  posterity,  a lasting  blemish  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  prompt  and  feeling  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  error  which  he  had  committed,  and  the  imme- 
diate means  which  he  employed  to  correct  it,  are 
the  best  proofs  of  his  desire  to  atone  for  the  inad- 
vertency into  which  he  was  led.* 

In  the  year  1779,  the  lives  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
many  of  his  friends,  were  put  in  extreme  hazard 
by  a band  of  heated  partisans,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  holding  sentiments  inimical  to  popular  insti- 
tutions. By  that  time,  party  spirit  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, had  taken  a consistency,  and  the  politicians  were 
divided  into  constitutionalists  and  republicans.  The 
first  rallied  round  the  constitution  already  formed, 
which  was  reprobated  by  the  others,  for  its  total 
deficiency  in  checks,  and  counterbalancing  powers, 
thence  tending,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rash,  precipi- 
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tate,  and  oppressive,  proceedings:  the  term  repub- 
licans, was  embraced,  as  recognizing  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  te- 
nets, which  admitted  the  utility  of  modifications  and 
restraints,  in  a system  resting  upon  the  broad  basis 
of  general  suffrage  and  popular  sovereignty.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  republi- 
can party,  who  agreed  that  they  would  not  accept 
of  any  office  or  appointment  under  the  constitution, 
which,  in  that  case,  they  would  be  bound,  by  an 
oath,  to  support.  This  circumstance  offended,  and 
inflamed,  the  constitutional  party,  and  with  other 
exciting  causes,  however  unjust,  led  to  the  outrage 
which  we  are  about  to  record.  The  consequences 
of  a rapidly  depreciating  currency,  were  very  dis- 
tressing to  many,  who  were  incapable  of  tracing 
them  to  their  cause:  for  example,  every  tradesman 
who  had  engaged  in  a piece  of  work,  felt,  when 
paid  for  it,  that  he  did  not  receive,  except  in  name, 
what  he  had  contracted  for.  Artful  and  designing 
incendiaries  had  the  address  to  persuade  many  of 
the  sufferers,  that  the  evil  was  owing  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  monopolised  the  goods;  and  to  certain 
lawyers,  who  rescued  the  tories  from  punishment, 
by  pleading  for  them  in  court. — Mr.  Wilson  had 
become  particularly  obnoxious.  Sydney  and  Rus- 
sel, were  uniformly  celebrated  as  patriots,  until 
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the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  held  them  up  as 
pensioners  to  France.  He  was  charged,  in  his  pro- 
fessional character,  with  defending  and  patronising 
tones , and  befriending  the  foes  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the 
British  administration  was  founded.  Yet,  he  was, 
in  fact,  a most  decided  friend  of  a popular  govern- 
ment, and  mainly  assisted  in  every  measure  calcu- 
lated for  its  establishment.  The  affair  of  “ fort  Wil- 
son,” as  his  house  was  thereafter  denominated, 
flowed  from  this  mistaken  opinion,  of  which  those 
who  concocted  that  disgraceful  transaction,  took  ad- 
vantage, for  party  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1779,  a com- 
mittee, appointed  at  a town  meeting,  regulated  the 
prices  of  rum,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  &c.  a mea- 
sure which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  importers. 
Robert  Morris,  Blair  M‘Clenachan,  John  Will- 
cocks,  and  a number  of  other  staunch  whigs,  had  a 
quantity  of  these  articles  in  their  stores,  which  they 
refused  to  dispose  of,  at  the  regulated  prices.  About 
the  last  of  the  month,  a great  number  of  the  lower 
class  from  the  city  and  liberties,  collected,  and 
marched  through  the  city,  threatening  to  break 
open  the  stores,  distribute  the  goods,  and  punish 
those  who  refused  to  open  their  warehouses.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  October,  placards  were 
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posted,  menacing  Robert  Morris,  Blair  M£Clena- 
chan,  and  many  others:  Mr.  Wilson  was  proscribed 
by  the  mobility,  for  having  exercised  his  profession- 
al duty  as  a lawyer,  in  behalf  of  certain  persons 
who  had  been  prosecuted  for  treason;  and  the  pun- 
ishment decreed  for  his  crime,  was  banishment  to 
the  enemy,  yet  in  New  York.  But  this  was  not  the 
real  cause  which  produced  so  lamentable  an  in- 
stance of  popular  delusion:  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  superior  talents,  and  respectability  of  the  re- 
publican party. 

The  gentlemen  threatened,  determined  to  defend 
themselves,  and  with  a number  of  their  friends,  to 
the  amount  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  streets,  in  a 
house  belonging  to,  and  occupied  by,  Mr.  Wilson: 
it  was  then  a large,  old  fashioned,  brick  building, 
with  an  extensive  garden  on  Third,  and  on  Walnut, 
streets.  Among  those  in  the  house,  were  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Morris,  Burd,  George  Clymer,  Daniel  Cly- 
mer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  Allen  M’Lean,  Sharp  Dela- 
ney, George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Andrew  Robinson,  John  Potts,  Samuel  C. 
Morris,  captain  Campbell,  and  generals  Mifflin, 
Nichols,  and  Thomson.  They  were  provided  with 
arms,  but  their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small. 
While  the  mob  was  marching  down,  general  Nich- 
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ols,  and  Daniel  Clymer,  proceeded  hastily  to  the 
arsenal,  at  Carpenter’s  Hall,  and  filled  their  pock- 
ets with  cartridges:  this  constituted  their  whole  sup- 

ply- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia,  for  no  re- 
gular troops  took  part  in  the  riot,  assembled  on  the 
commons,  while  a meeting  of  the  principal  citizens 
took  place,  at  the  coffee  house.  A deputation  was 
sent  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  to  disperse, 
but  without  effect.  The  first  troop  of  city  cavalry, 
being  apprised  of  what  wras  going  forward,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  safety  of  their  fellow-citizens,  assembled 
at  their  stables,  a fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
agreed  to  have  their  horses  saddled,  and  ready  to 
mount,  at  a moment’s  warning.  Notice  was  to  be 
given  to  as  many  members  as  could  be  found;  and 
a part  was  to  assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second, 
streets,  and  join  the  party  at  the  stables.  For  a time 
a deceitful  calm  prevailed:  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
the  members  of  the  troop  retired  to  their  respect- 
ive homes,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  opportunity 
to  march  into  the  city.  The  armed  men  amounted 
to  two  hundred,  and  were  commanded  by  Mills,  a 
North  Carolina  captain;  Faulkner,  a ship-joiner; 
Pickering,  a tailor;  and  one  Bonham,  a man  of  lowr 
character:  they  marched  dowrn  Chestnut  to  Second, 
streets, — down  Second  to  Walnut — and  up  Walnut, 
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to  Mr.  Wilson’s  house,  with  drums  beating,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  They  immediately  commenc- 
ed firing  on  the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned 
by  the  garrison.  Finding  they  could  make  no  im- 
pression, the  mob  procured  from  a blacksmith’s 
shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  a crow-bar,  and  sledge, 
and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts,  the 
horse  made  their  appearance:  had  they  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  entrance,  every  individual  in  the 
house  would  have,  doubtless,  been  murdered. 

After  the  troop  had  retired,  a few  of  the  mem- 
bers, having  received  intelligence,  that  the  mob 
were  marching  into  town,  hastened  to  the  establish- 
ed rendezvous.  Collecting  thus  by  mere  accident, 
their  number  only  amounted  to  seven; — these  were 
major  Lennox,  major  Nichols,  major  William  Nich- 
ols, Thomas  Morris,  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Isaac  Coxe, 
and  Thomas  Leiper.  This  small  body  resolved  to 
attempt  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-citizens.  On  their 
route,  they  were  joined  by  two  troopers,  belonging 
to  colonel  Bayler’s  regiment,  quartered  at  Bristol, 
and  turning  rapidly  and  suddenly  round  the  corner 
of  Chestnut  street,  they  charged  the  mob.  When 
the  cry  of  “the  horse!  the  horse!”  was  raised,  the 
rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed  in 
every  direction;  but  not  before  two  other  detach- 
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merits  of  the  first  troop  had  reached  the  scene. 
Many  of  them  were  arrested,  delivered  to  the  civil 
authority,  and  committed  to  prison;  and  as  the  sword 
was  very  freely  used,  a considerable  number  was 
severely  wounded.  One  man,  and  one  boy,  were 
killed  in  the  streets;  in  the  house,  captain  Campbell 
was  killed,  and  Mr.  Mifflin,  and  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Morris,  were  wounded.  The  troop  patroled  the 
streets,  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  citizens 
turned  out  en  masse;  and  placed  a guard  at  the 
powder  magazine,  and  the  arsenal.  It  was  some 
days  before  order  was  restored;  and  the  troop,  from 
the  part  they  had  taken,  found  it  necessary  to' keep 
much  together,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
act  in  support  of  each  other.  Major  Lennox  was 
particularly  marked  out  for  destruction.  He  retired 
to  his  house  at  Germantown.  The  mob  followed, 
and  surrounded  it,  during  the  night,  and  prepared 
to  force  an  entrance.  Anxious  to  gain  time,  he 
pledged  his  honour,  that  he  would  open  the  door 
as  soon  as  day-light  appeared.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  contrived  to  despatch  an  intrepid  woman,  who 
lived  in  his  family,  to  the  city,  for  assistance;  and  a 
party  of  the  first  troop  arrived  in  season  to  protect 
their  comrade:  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
town,  for  safety.  He  was,  for  a number  of  years,  sa- 
luted, in  the  market,  by  the  title  of  “ brother  butch- 
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er,”  owing  in  part,  to  his  having  been  without  a 
coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot:  having  on  a long  coat, 
he  was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  being 
dragged  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison, 
were  advised  to  leave  the  city,  where  their  lives 
were  endangered.  General  Mifflin,  and  about  thirty 
others,  accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Gray’s  house,  about 
five  miles  below  Gray's  ferry,  where  a council  was 
called,  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  town,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  intimidation.  But  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  absent 
himself  for  a time:  the  others  continued  to  walk  as 
usual  in  public,  and  attended  the  funeral  of  the  un- 
fortunate captain  Campbell. 

Thus  ended  this  disgraceful  affair.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  spirited,  prompt,  and  energetic  con- 
duct of  the  first  troop,  the  lives  of  many  very  va- 
luable citizens,  and  genuine  whigs,  would  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  an  indelible  disgrace  entailed 
upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  generally 
believed,  at  that  time,  that  the  mob  had  been  insti- 
gated by  certain  secret  political  enemies  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  house,  who  were  attached  to  the 
republican  party.  Some  alleged  that  individuals, 
high  in  office,  excited  the  tumult;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  accredited.  Others  thought,  with  more  reason, 
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that  the  disorder  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  a cer- 
tain length,  under  the  belief  that  a seasonable  stop 
could  be  put  to  it-,  and  with  the  prospect  of  being 
applied  to  for  protection  by  the  gentlemen  in  dan- 
ger, who  were  the  political  enemies  of  those  in 
power:  whether  the  latter  ought  to  have  interfered 
without  application,  or  whether  the  former  ought 
to  have  made  it,  are  questions  which  it  is  now  need- 
less to  decide  on.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  that 
those  who  attacked  the  house,  belonged  to  the  con- 
stitutional party-,  and  the  constitutional  society,  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  made  a collection  for  the 
wounded,  and  the  families  of  the  killed.  Prosecu- 
tions commenced  on  both  sides,  but  were  finally 
quashed.  The  general  assembly,  or  what  was  the 
same  thing,  the  constitutional  party,  on  the  tenth 
of  October,  1779,  presented  the  thanks  of  the  house 
to  his  excellency,  the  president  of  the  state,  for  his 
“ spirited  and  prudent  conduct  on  that  unhappy 
occasion  j”  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  1780, 
passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  granting  a free  and  ge- 
neral pardon  for  the  offences  committed  on  the 
fourth  of  October. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1787,  being  the  first 
day  on  which  a sufficient  number  of  members  ap- 
peared, to  constitute  a representation  of  a majority 
of  the  states,  Mr.  Wilson  attended  as  a delegate 
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from  Pennsylvania,  to  the  convention  which  then 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  A sur- 
viving member  of  that  body  observes  that,  “ in 
his  opinion,  the  most  able  and  useful  members  of  it, 
were  James  Wilson,  and  James  Madison;  that  he 
is  in  doubt  which  of  these  deserved  the  preference, 
but  was  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  former.  It  is  also 
said,  that  general  Washington  expressed  a high  opi- 
nion of  the  merits  and  services  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
that  convention.  Being  a fluent  speaker,  and  pos- 
sessing deep  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  he  en- 
tered almost  daily,  during  the  long  deliberations  of 
the  convention,  into  the  arguments  which  arose  on 
the  great  and  important  points,  necessarily  involv- 
ed in  the  formation  of  a new  and  adequate  system 
of  government.  He  particularly  insisted,  in  the 
course  of  the  debates,  that  the  national  legislature 
ought  not  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures; 
but  that  the  national  legislative  powers,  ought  to 
flow  immediately  from  the  people,  so  as  to  contain 
all  their  understanding,  and  to  be  an  exact  trans- 
cript of  their  minds;  that  the  state  governments 
ought  to  be  preserved,  because  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  and  their  internal  good  police,  depended  on 
their  existence  in  full  vigour;  but  that  such  a go- 
vernment could  only  answer  local  purposes;  and 
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that  it  was  impossible  that  a general  government, 
as  despotic  as  even  that  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
could  be  adequate  to  the  government  of  the  whole, 
without  this  distinction.  To  the  argument  that  each 
state,  according  to  a confederation,  ought  to  have 
an  equal  vote,  Mr.  Wilson  was  decidedly  opposed. 
He  observed  that  a majority,  nay,  even  a minority 
of  the  states,  had  a right  to  confederate  with  each 
other,  and  the  rest  might  do  as  they  thought  best. 
He  considered  numbers  as  the  best  criterion  to  de- 
termine representation;  and  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  permit  a small  state,  to  have  the  same  right  and 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  as  a large 
one.  I never,  said  he,  will  confederate  on  this  plan. 
If  no  state  will  part  with  any  of  its  sovereignty,  it  is 
in  vain  to  talk  of  a national  government.  The  state 
which  has  five  times  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
ought,  nay,  must  have  the  same  proportion  of  weight 
in  the  representation.  If  there  was  a probability  of 
equalizing  the  states,  he  would  support  it.  But  we 
have  no  such  power.  If,  however,  we  depart  from 
the  principle  of  representation  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  we  will  lose  the  object  of  our  meeting. 
Inequality  in  representation  poisons  every  govern- 
ment. The  English  courts  are  hitherto  pure,  just, 
and  incorrupt,  while  their  legislature  is  base  and 
venal.  The  one  arises  from  unjust  representation, 
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the  other  from  their  independence  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Lord  Chesterfield  remarks,  that  one  of  the 
states  of  the  United  Netherland  s,  withheld  its  assent 
to  a proposition  until  a major,  of  their  state,  was  pro- 
vided for:  he  needed  not  to  have  added,  (for  the  con- 
clusion was  self-evident,)  that  it  was  one  of  the  les- 
ser states.  I mean  no  reflection;  but  I leave  it  to 
gentlemen  to  consider  whether  this  has  not  also 
been  the  case  in  congress! — On  the  same  subject, 
he  remarked: c<  Confederations  are  usually  of  a short 
date.  The  Amphyctionic  council  was  instituted  in 
the  infanc}T  of  the  Grecian  republics; — as  those  grew’ 
in  strength,  the  council  lost  its  weight  and  power. 
The  Achaean  league  met  the  same  fate; — Switzer- 
land and  Holland  are  supported  in  their  confede- 
ration, not  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  the  incumbent 
pressure  of  surrounding  bodies,  Germany  is  kept 
together  by  the  house  of  Austria.  True,  congress 
carried  us  through  the  war,  even  against  its  own 
weakness.  That  powTers  were  wanting,  you,  Mr. 
president,  (Washington,)  must  have  felt.  To  other 
causes,  not  to  congress,  must  the  success  be  ascrib- 
ed. That  the  great  states  acceded  to  the  confedera- 
tion, and  that  they,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  made  a 
sacrifice  of  their  interest  to  the  lesser  states,  is  true. 
Like  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  adjudging  the  child 
to  its  true  mother,  from  tenderness  to  it,  the  great- 
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6r  states  well  knew  that  the  loss  of  a limb  was  fa- 
tal to  the  confederation; — they  too,  through  tender- 
ness, sacrificed  their  dearest  rights,  to  preserve  the 
whole.  But  the  time  is  come  when  justice  will  be 
done  to  their  claims.  Situations  are  altered.”  But 
it  is  impracticable  to  follow  Mr.  Wilson  through  the 
long  and  varied  discussions,  produced  by  the  agita- 
tion of  so  many  important  questions,  in  which  he 
generally  took  a conspicuous  part.  On  the  twen- 
ty-third  of  July,  it  was  resolved,  “ That  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of 
a national  government,  except  what  respects  the 
supreme  executive,  be  referred  to  a committee  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  a constitution  conformably 
to  the  proceedings  aforesaid;”  and  on  the  next  day, 
this  committee,  called  in  the  journal,  “ the  commit- 
tee of  detail,”  was  appointed:  it  consisted  of  five 
members, — Messrs.  Wilson,  Rutledge,  Randolph, 
Gorham,  and  Elsworth;  who,  accordingly,  on  the 
sixth  of  August,  1787,  reported  the  draft  of  a con* 
stitution. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  also  one  of  the  convention  which 
ratified  the  federal  constitution  in  behalf  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  as  he  was  the  only  member 
of  the  general  convention,  that  had  a seat  in  that  of 
the  state,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  prepare  the 
way  for  their  deliberations,  by  unfolding,  in  a long, 
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learned,  and  powerful,  speech,  the  difficulties  which 
the  federal  convention  had  to  encounter;  by  point- 
ing out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish; 
and  by  tracing  the  general  principles  which  they 
had  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  concluded  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  the  following  decisive  and  energetic  man- 
ner: “ It  is  neither  extraordinary,  nor  unexpected, 
that  the  constitution  offered  to  your  consideration, 
should  meet  with  opposition.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  pursue  his  own  interest,  in  preference  to 
the  public  good;  and  I do  not  mean  to  make  any 
personal  reflection,  when  I add,  that  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  a very  numerous,  powerful,  and  respectable 

body,  to  counteract  and  destroy  the  excellent  work 

( 1 ' ■ ’ . 1 

produced  by  the  late  convention.  All  the  officers  of 
government,  and  all  the  appointments  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  are  transferred  from  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  aggregate  sovereignty  of  the  states,  will 
necessarily  turn  the  stream  of  influence  and  emo- 
lument into  a new  channel.  Every  person,  there- 
fore, who  either  enjoys,  or  expects  to  enjoy,  a place 
of  profit  under  the  present  establishment,  will  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  innovation; — not,  in  truth,  be- 
cause it  is  injurious  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
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but  because  it  affects  his  schemes  of  wealth  and 
consequence.  I will  confess,  indeed,  that  I am  not 
a blind  admirer  of  this  plan  of  government,  and  that 
there  are  some  parts  of  it,  which,  if  my  wish  had 
prevailed,  would  certainly  have  been  altered.  But, 
when  I reflect  how  widely  men  differ  in  their  opi- 
nions, and  that  every  man, — and  the  observation  ap- 
plies likewise  to  every  state, — has  an  equal  preten- 
sion to  assert  his  own,  I am  satisfied  that  any  thing 
nearer  to  perfection,  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. If  there  are  errors,  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  seeds  of  reformation  are  sown  in  the 
work  itself,  and  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
congress,  may,  at  any  time,  introduce  alterations 
and  amendments. — Regarding  it,  then,  in  every 
point  of  view,  with  a candid  and  disinterested  mind, 
I am  bold  to  assert,  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  go- 
vernment WHICH  HAS  EVER  BEEN  OFFERED  TO  THE 
WORLD.” 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1788,  Mr.  Wilson  was  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  oration,  at  the  famous  proces- 
sion formed  at  Philadelphia,  to  celebrate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution,  the 
constitutional  party  of  Pennsylvania,  was  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  republicans , who,  triumphing  under  the 
appellation  of federalists^  overwhelmed  their  adver- 
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saries  with  the  short-lived  odium  of  anti-federalism . 
A convention  was  now  called  for  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  conformable  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  constitutionalists,  who  had 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  be- 
ing complete,  they  made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and 
yielded  with  a tolerably  good  grace,  to  the  call  of 
this  convention:  they  considered  it,  and  wisely  too, 
as  a mean  of  recovering  their  lost  consequence;  and 
exerting  themselves  at  the  elections  for  members 
of  it,  they  contrived  to  take  the  field,  with  a force 
not  very  inferior  to  that  of  their  adversaries.  This 
body  was  considered  highly  respectable  for  its  abi- 
lities: among  the  men  of  note  who  were  delegated 
to  it,  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  M‘Kean,  Lewis,  Ross, 
Addison,  Sitgreaves,  Pickering,  Gallatin,  Smilie, 
and  Findley.  The  construction  of  the  senate,  or  up- 
per house  of  the  legislature,  was  the  point  which 
excited  most  interest,  and  was,  consequently,  the 
subject  of  the  warmest  controversy,  in  the  conven- 
tion. A committee,  selected  for  the  purpose,  re- 
ported an  outline  of  the  constitution.  When  that 
part  of  the  report,  which  recommended  the  choos- 
ing of  senators,  through  the  medium  of  electors, 
was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Wilson  took  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  in  support  of  it.  It 
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was  urged  by  the  latter,  and  his  co-operators,  that 
the  senate  should  be  so  constituted,  as  to  form  a 
check  upon  the  house  of  representatives;  and,  as 
in  the  proposed  mode  of  creating  it  through  the 
alembic  of  electors,  it  would  be  purged  of  the  im- 
purities of  an  immediate  election  by  the  people,  the 
desideratum  would  be  obtained; — that,  being  cho- 
sen by  a selected  few,  it  would  probably  be  more 
wise,  more  respectable,  and  more  composed  of  men 
of  wealth,  than  if  chosen  by  the  multitude; — and 
hence,  it  was  inferred,  that  it  would  partake,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  of  the  proper  qualities  of  an 
upper  house.  As  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  scheme,  (for  he 
had  moved  a substitute,)  of  choosing  the  senators  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  representatives,  with  the 
exception  only  of  larger  election  districts,  it  was 
reprobated  as  doing  away  every  purpose  of  a di- 
vided legislature; — since  the  individuals  composing 
the  two  houses,  would  then  be  precisely  of  the  same 
character,  and  too  homogeneous  to  operate  as  cor- 
rectives of  each  other. — Mr.  Wilson,  in  defence  of 
his  plan,  maintained,  that  the  circumstance  of  their 
different  spheres  of  election,  would  make  the  two 
bodies  sufficient  checks  upon  each  other;  as  well  as 
their  sitting  in  two  chambers,  which  would  produce 
an  esprit-du-corps  in  each;  and  their  being  chosen 
for  different  periods,  the  representatives  for  one 
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year,  the  senators  for  four  years.  He,  moreover, 
urged,  that  electors  would  open  a door  to  unfair 
practice  and  intrigue;  that  the  senators  should  be 
as  much  favourites  of  the  people,  as  the  represent- 
atives, and  be  inspired  with  equal  confidence,  by 
equally  feeling  themselves  their  choice. 

As  the  debate  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  idea, 
that  this  was  a contest  between  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  aristocracy,  and  that  great  advan- 
tages would  be  gained  to  either  that  might  prevail, 
a considerable  degree  of  heat  was  engendered; 
and  Wilson,  hitherto  deemed  an  aristocrat,  a mon- 
archist, and  a despot,  as  all  the  federalists  were, 
found  his  adherents  on  this  occasion,  with  a few 
exceptions,  on  the  anti-federal  side  of  the  house. 
His  speech  on  this  subject  was  replete  with  sound 
reasoning  and  eloquence,  mingled  with  the  keenest 
sarcasm.  He  drew  to  be  sure,  a picture  of  a free 
citizen,  in  the  act  of  disposing  of  his  suffrage,  not 
altogether  answerable  to  the  sad  realities,  which 
are  found  on  the  election  ground.  Royalty,  with 
its  most  splendid  regalia,  was  made  to  hide  its  di- 
minished head.  61  What  is  the  right  of  suffrage,” 
he  demanded,  <£  which  we  now  display,  to  be  view- 
ed, admired,  and  enjoyed,  by  our  constituents?  Is 
it  to  go  to  an  obscure  tavern,  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  an  obscure  district,  and  to  vote,  amidst  the  fumes 
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of  spirituous  liquors,  for  a justice  of  the  peace? 
There  indeed,”  said  he,  “ no  lesson  would  probably 
be  learned,  but  that  of  low  vice;  no  example  would 
probably  be  shown,  but  that  of  illiberal  cunning. 
Is  it  even  to  choose  the  members  of  one  part  of  a 
legislature,  the  patriotic  counsels  and  efforts  of 
which  part  are  liable,  at  every  moment,  to  be  con- 
trolled and  frustrated  by  the  negatives  of  other 
powers,  independent  of  the  authority,  and  indiffer- 
ent, perhaps  unfriendly,  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple?— Of  much  higher  import,  of  much  more  im- 
proving efficacy,  is  that  right  which  is  now  the 
object  of  our  contemplation.  It  is  a right  to  choose, 
in  large  and  respectable  assemblies,  all  the  legis- 
lative, and  many  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
government;  it  is  a right  to  choose  those  who  shall 
be  invested  with  the  authority,  and  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  who  may  employ  that 
authority  and  that  confidence  for  the  noblest  inte- 
rests of  the  commonwealth,  without  the  appre- 
hension of  disappointment  or  control, — This,  sure- 
ly, must  have  a powerful  tendency  to  open,  to  en- 
lighten, to  enlarge,  and  to  exalt  the  mind.  I cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  own  ideas  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  this  right.  In  real  majesty,  an  inde- 
pendent and  unbiassed  elector  stands  superior  to 
princes,  addressed  by  the  proudest  titles,  attended 
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by  the  most  magnificent  retinues,  and  decorated 
with  the  most  splendid  regalia.  His  sovereignty 
is  original;  theirs  is  only  derivative.”  After  paint- 
ing,  in  glowing  colours,  the  influence,  advanta- 
ges, and  importance  of  the  rights  of  election,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  right  of  suffrage, 
properly  understood,  properly  valued,  properly 
cultivated,  and  properly  exercised,  is  a rich  mine 
of  intelligence  and  patriotism; — that  it  is  an  abun- 
dant source  of  the  most  rational,  the  most  improv- 
ing, and  the  most  endearing,  connexion  among  the 
citizens; — and  that  it  is  a most  powerful,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a most  pleasing,  bond  of  union  between 
the  citizens,  and  those  whom  they  select  for  the  dif- 
ferent offices  and  departments  of  government. 

In  his  animadversions  on  the  probable  characters 
of  the  electors,  Mr.  Wilson  poured  forth  a flood  of 
keen  and  irresistible  satire:  “ Who,”  said  he,  “ are 
those  electors  to  be?  Logicians  sometimes  describe 
the  subjects  of  their  profound  lucubrations  negative- 
ly, as  well  as  positively.  Let  us  borrow  a hint  from 
them,  on  this  occasion.  Who  are  those  electors  not 
to  be?  1.  They  will  be  such  as  the  people  will  think 
not  the  fittest  to  represent  them  in  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  legislature;  for  no  representatives 
can  be  electors.  2.  They  will  be  such  as  the  peo- 
ple will  think  not  to  be  fittest  for  senators;  for  no 
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elector  can  be  a senator; — and  therefore,  the  peo- 
ple will  not  choose  those  to  be  electors,  whom  they 
would  wish  to  see  in  the  senate.  3.  The}7  will  be 
such  as  the  governor  has  thought  not  the  fittest  for 
any  office  in  the  executive  or  judicial  departments; 
for  persons  holding  appointments  in  any  of  those 
departments,  cannot  be  electors.  I was  going  to 
say,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  they  will  be  such  as 
will  be  thought  not  the  fittest  for  any  office  under 
the  executive  department  in  future.  But  here,  I 
find,  I am  mistaken.  For  they  may  hold  offices  the 
moment  after  their  election  of  senators;  and  I will 
not  assert  it  to  be  impossible,  that  they  will  acquire 
their  qualifications  for  those  offices,  by  their  con- 
duct in  that  election.”*  * * “ Among  the  numerous 
good  qualities  of  the  electors,  we  hope  one  will  be 
— that  they  will  be  unsusceptible  of  intrigue  or 
cabal  among  themselves.  A second  we  hope,  will 
be — that  they  will  be  inaccessible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  intrigue  or  cabal  from  others.  A third,  we 
hope,  will  be — that  as  the  people,  by  choosing  them 
electors,  have  intimated  decently  that  they  think 
them  not  the  fittest  persons  to  be  senators,  they  will 
cultivate  the  same  decent  reserve,  with  regard  to 
their  brothers,  their  cousins,  their  other  relations, 
their  friends,  their  dependents,  and  their  patrons/’' 
VOL.  vi. — Y 
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The  most  able  debaters  in  the  convention,  were 
Wilson  and  Lewis.  Ross,  Addison,  Sitgreaves,  and 
Gallatin,  were  comparatively  young  statesmen; 
though  the  three  first  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
handsome  manner:  the  latter  did  not  venture  be- 
yond an  isolated  observation.  Wilson  was  truly 
great;  but  enthusiastically  democratic.  The  symp- 
toms of  returning  reason,  evinced  in  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  had,  probably,  put  him  in 
good  humour  with  the  people,  and  made  him,  more 
than  ever,  in  love  with  “free  and  independent 
man.”  By  an  animated  speech,  and  captivating  the- 
ory, in  favour  of  a popular  vote,  he  defeated  the 
plan  in  contemplation,  to  choose  the  governor  by 
electors,  or  some  distillation  from  the  general  mass. 
Such  facts  prove  the  injustice  of  charging  him  with 
anti-democratical  sentiments.  In  fine,  the  character 
of  his  eloquence,  the  weight  of  his  reasoning,  and 
his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  government,  made  him  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  convention.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  form  of  the  constitution; 
and  the  task  of  drawing  up  that  instrument  devolv- 
ed on  him. 

In  October,  1789,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by 
president  Washington,  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pre- 
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sent  constitution.  In  the  selection  of  persons  for 
high  judicial  offices,  Washington  consulted  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  intrinsic  worth*,  and  a high  de- 
gree of  character  was  blended  with  real  talent.  In 
a letter,  written  on  the  occasion  to  John  Rutledge, 
he  makes  the  following  remarks:  “ Regarding  the 
due  administration  of  justice  as  the  strongest  cement 
of  good  government,  I have  considered  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  judicial  department,  as  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  political  system.  Under  this  impression,  it 
has  been  with  me  an  invariable  object  of  anxious 
solicitude,  to  select  the  fittest  characters  to  expound 
the  laws,  and  to  dispense  justice.”  At  the  head  of 
a department,  deemed  by  himself  so  important,  he 
placed  Mr.  John  Jay*,  and  nominated,  as  associ- 
ate justices,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  William  Cushing  of 
Massachusetts,  Robert  Harrison  of  Maryland,  and 
John  Blair  of  Virginia.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
had  filled  the  highest  law  offices  in  their  respective 
states;  and  all  of  them  had  received  distinguished 
marks  of  the  public  confidence.  In  this  office,  Mr. 
Wilson  continued  until  his  death,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  honourable  Bushrod  Washington. 
His  character  and  conduct  on  the  bench,  were  very 
highly  esteemed  for  integrity  and  ability,  and  his 
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deportment  towards  the  bar,  and  the  parties,  w7as 
dignified,  gentlemanly,  and  conciliating. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  law  professorship  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia,  was  established;  and  Mr. 
Wilson  was  appointed  the  first  professor.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  plan  of  lectures  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  go  through  his  whole  subject  in  one  sea- 
son: three  courses  were  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
His  first  course  was  delivered  in  the  winter  of 
1790-91,  and  his  second,  in  a great  measure,  in  the 
following  winter.  In  April,  1792,  the  college  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
were,  by  an  act  of  assembly,  united  into  one  insti- 
tution, under  the  latter  title.  A law  professorship 
was  erected  in  the  new  seminary,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
again  appointed  to  fill  the  chair:  but  no  lectures 
were  delivered  after  the  union.  His  lectures  on 
law  are  included  in  his  works,  which  were  publish- 
ed in  1804,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  These  lectures 
have  not  met  with  general  approbation,  nor  is  their 
excellence  altogether  undisputed.  Mr.  Graydon 
particularly  condemns  the  opinion,  that  the  com- 
mentaries of  Blackstone  should  be  studied  with  cau- 
tion, because  he  is  heterodox  in  some  of  his  ideas, 
and  does  not  trace  power  to  its  genuine  source;  that 
is,  “ through  its  small  and  pure  streams,  up  to  the 
free  and  independent  man.”  He  also  remarks  that 
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the  insinuation  with  regard  to  Burke’s  want  of  in- 
tegrity, and  his  “ new  creed,”  might  as  well  have 
been  omitted.  “ Mr.  Wilson,’’  he  says, c<  was  an  able 

man,  and  his  eloquence  as  a speaker,  singularly  for- 
cible and  commanding;  but  when  he  undertakes  to 
raise  trophies  to  himself  from  the  dispraise  of  such 
men  as  Blackstone  and  Burke,  he  engages  in  a task 

which  may  justly  be  termed  a bold  one.”  But  if 

« 

some  of  the  principles,  contained  in  his  lectures, 
have  been  questioned,  none  deny  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a strong  mind,  developing  extensive  learn- 
ing and  deep  reflection. 

In  March,  1791,  the  house  of  representatives  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  resolved  to 
appoint  a person  to  revise  and  digest  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth;  to  ascertain  and  determine,  how 
far  any  British  statutes  extended  to  it;  and  to  pre- 
pare bills,  containing  such  alterations,  additions,  and 
improvements,  as  the  code  of  laws,  and  the  princi- 
ples and  forms  of  the  constitution,  then  lately  adopt- 
ed, might  require.  Mr.  Wilson  was  unanimously 
appointed  for  that  purpose;  and,  in  a letter  to  the 
speaker,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1791, 
he  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives,  a long, 

able,  and  elaborate  plan,  formed  in  consequence  of 
their  appointment.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Mr.  Wil- 
son made  very  considerable  progress.  It  had  been 
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undertaken,  however,  under  the  authority  of  only 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  assembly,  without  the  sanc- 
tion Gf  the  other;  and  in  the  course  of  its  execution, 
it  was  found,  that  the  want  of  legislative  sanction, 
and  of  a provision  for  making  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion to  persons  necessarily  employed  as  assistants 
in  a work  of  so  much  labour  and  importance,  join- 
ed with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  many  useful  and 
necessary  books  connected  with  the  subject,  had 
retarded  its  progress,  and  thrown  considerable  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  its  completion.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  these  obstacles;  and  a bill  was 
passed  for  that  purpose  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives: but  it  was  unfortunately  negatived  in  the  se- 
nate. The  design  of  framing  a digest  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature,  was,  of  course,  relinquish- 
ed. But  Mr.  Wilson  still  contemplated  the  execu- 
tion of  a similar  design,  as  a private  work,  and  sup- 
ported only  by  his  own  name.  This  occupied,  for 
a long  time,  his  assiduous  attention:  he  had,  in  a 
great  degree,  prepared  the  materials;  but  did  not 
live  to  arrange  them,  and  to  compose  the  proposed 
work. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  engaged  in  almost  every  im- 
portant cause;  but  his  ability  as  a judge,  is  said  not 
to  have  equalled  his  eminence  as  a lawyer.  He 
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shone  more  conspicuously  at  the  bar,  than  on  the 
bench.  With  sound  logic,  and  mature  judgment,  he 
combined  a graceful  delivery,  and  ready  command 
ol  language,  which  captivated  all  around  him. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  assembly,  in  1778, 
on  the  famous  question  of  the  Chester  county  elec- 
tion;— a year  or  two  after,  in  the  great  proprietary 
cause; — and  subsequently,  in  that  which  restored 
the  college  to  its  former  trustees; — he  displayed 
the  most  extensive  erudition,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  commanded  universal  admiration.  There  was 
something  singular  in  his  mode  of  arriving  at  his 
goal.  He  appeared  studiously  to  avoid  the  beaten 
track;  but  never  failed  to  throw  the  strongest  lights 
on  his  subject,  and  theme,  rather  to  flash,  than  eli- 
cit conviction,  sylogistically.  4‘  At  any  rate,’5  says 
Graydon,  “ he  produced  greater  orations  than  any 
other  man  I have  heard;  and  I doubt  much  whether 
the  ablest  of  those  who  sneer  at  his  occasional  sim- 
plicities, and  4 brilliant  conceits,’  would  not  have 
found  him  a truly  formidable  antagonist.” 

Mr.  Wilson  devoted  little  of  his  time  to  the  stu- 
dents in  his  office,  (among  whom  were  the  Hon. 
Judge  Washington  and  Samuel  Sitgr eaves,  Esq.) 
and  rarely  entered  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  books.  Hence  his  intercourse  with  them 
was  rare,  distant,  and  reserved.  As  an  instructor, 
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he  was  almost  useless  to  those  who  were  under 
his  direction.  He  would  never  engage  with  them 
in  professional  discussions;  to  a direct  question,  he 
gave  the  shortest  possible  answer;  and  a general 
request  for  information  was  always  evaded. — He 
soon  withdrew,  almost  entirely,  from  the  common 
law  courts,  in  which  he  seldom  appeared,  and  not 
always  to  advantage.  He  seemed  either  to  have 
forgotten,  or  to  have  become  incapable  of  descend- 
ing  to,  the  numberless  technical  and  minute  details 
of  form,  &e.  which  are  indispensible  to  the  prac- 
tising lawyer  in  those  courts.  And  he  became  so 
frequently  entangled  in  these  “ cobwebs ,”  as  he 
called  them,  wound  around  him  by  men  of  inferior 
capacities,  that  it  excited  in  him  an  unconquerable 
disgust,  which  he  could  not  conceal.  His  practice 
was  then  almost  exclusively  in  the  admiralty  courts, 
and  particularly,  in  the  court  of  appeals  establish- 
ed by  the  old  congress. 

He  was,  in  truth,  a learned  man,  and  a profound 

lawyer;  distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments, 
and  conspicuous  for  his  political  talents.  Possessed 
of  comprehensive  means,  he  had  closely  devoted 
himself  to  the  researches  which  afford  materials  for 
the  construction  of  republican  institutions;  and 
which,  in  his  hands,  wTould  have  been  absolutely 
perfect,  if  political  data  admitted  of  mathematical 
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results.  He  was  invested  with  the  diploma  of  doctor 
of  laws.  His  various  writings  indicate  a vigorous 
and  comprehensive  mind.  He  wielded  his  pen,  at 
an  early  date,  in  defence  of  American  rights,  and, 
in  1774,  published  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Consi- 
derations on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  British  parliament,”  which 
was  much  admired.  He  rested  his  arguments  on 
a broader  base  than  any  writer  had  yet  done,  al- 
though it  was  subsequently  adopted-,  and  boldly  de- 
nied, in  every  instance , the  authority  of  parliament. 

Before  this  time,  between  the  years  1767  and  1769, 

% 

he  wrote  a number  of  essays  conjointly  with  Bish- 
op White,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Visitant.”  His 
“ Considerations  on  the  bank  of  North  America,’’ 
published  in  1785,  evince  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  banking,  and  a patriotic  desire  to  support  an  in- 
stitution which  had  rendered  such  essential  servi- 
ces to  the  country.  This  publication  was  occa- 
sioned by  a bill,  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  repeal  an  act  of  assembly  passed 
in  the  year  1782,  by  which  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion had  been  granted  to  the  bank  of  North  Ame- 
rica: the  bill  was  passed  into  a law,  in  September, 
1785. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  more  a man  of  books,  than  of  the 
world;  and  always  possessed  a simplicity,  in  this  re- 
vol.  vi. —z 
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spect,  which  afforded  frequent  cause  of  good-hu- 
moured merriment  to  his  friends.  In  private  life, 
he  was  friendly,  interesting,  and  hospitable;  amia- 
ble and  benevolent  in  his  deportment;  of  strict  truth 
and  integrity;  and  affectionate  and  indulgent  as  a 
husband  and  a father.  In  a word,  his  domestic 
character  and  conduct  were  such,  as  uniformly  to 
secure  the  reverence  and  affection  of  his  family 
and  friends. 

He  was  first  married,  about  the  year  1771  or 
1772,  to  Miss  Rachael  Bird,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Bird,  Esquire,  of  Bucks  county,  pro- 
prietor of  the  fine  seat  and  iron- works  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, called  Birdsborough.  She  died  in  April,  1786. 
By  this  marriage,  he  had  six  children:  Mary,  now 
the  wife  of  Paschal  Hollingsworth,  Esq.  of  Phila- 
delphia;— William,  who  died  at  Kaskaskias,  seven 
or  eight  years  since; — Bird,  now  a clergyman  in 
New  York,  and  formerly  holding  a judicial  station 
in  Pennsylvania; — James,  who  was  a lieutenant  in 
the  army,  but  resigning  that  station,  became  a mer- 
chant, and  died  at  St.  Domingo,  in  1808; — Emily, 
who  died  at  Norristown,  1809; — and  Charles,  first 
a midshipman  in  the  navy,  and  afterwards  in  mer- 
cantile business,  who  died  at  Havannah,  in  1800;  the 
four  deceased  children  died  unmarried. — Mr.  Wil- 
son’s second  wife  was  Miss  Hannah  Grav,  an  amia- 
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ble  young  lady  of  Boston,  and  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  Ellis  Gray,  a merchant  of  that  city.  By  this 
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marriage  he  had  one  son,  Henry,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. This  lady  survived  her  husband,  and  after 
his  death  was  united  in  marriage  to  doctor  Thomas 
Bartlett,  of  Boston;  she  died  in  London,  in  1807, 
whither  she  had  accompanied  her  husband. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  about  six  feet  in  height;  erect; 
or,  rather,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  stoop- 
ing backward.  His  person  was  dignified  and  re- 
spectable; and  his  manner  a little  constrained,  but 
not  ungraceful.  His  features  could  not  be  called 

handsome,  although  they  were  far  from  disagreea- 

< 

ble;  and  they  sometimes  bore  the  appearance  of 
sternness  owing  to  his  extreme  nearness  of  sight. 
His  voice  was  powerful,  but  its  cadence  perfectly 
modulated. 

He  died,  from  stranguary,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August,  1798,  in  the  house  of  his  colleague. 
Judge  Iredell,  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  in  about 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  while  on  a circuit 
in  his  judicial  character,  and  was  interred  at  that 
place. 
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Carter  Braxton  was  born  at  Newington,  the 
seat  of  his  father,  a handsome  mansion  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  Mattapony  River,  in  the 
county  of  King  and  Queen,  Virginia,  on  the  tenth  of 
September,  1730.  His  father,  George  Braxton,  a 
wealthy  planter,  derived  the  greater  part  of  his  es- 
tate from  his  ancestors,  who,  it  is  believed,  had  ac- 
quired it  principally  by  commercial  pursuits.  He 
was  probably  a man  of  some  consideration  in  the 
colony,  as  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter  of  one  of  the  king’s  council,  and  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses.  In  the  year 
3748,  he  represented  the  county  of  King  and 
Queen,  and  was  a colleague  of  the  celebrated  John 
Robinson,  for  a long  time  speaker  of  that  house. 
His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Carter, 
a member,  and,  during  the  year  1726,  president  of 
the  king’s  council:  from  her,  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir  derived  his  first,  or  Christian,  name.  She 
died  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1736,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  leaving  two  children 
George  and  Carter, — the  former  rather  more  than 
two  years,  the  latter  seven  days  old.— It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  the  death 
of  the  father,  George  Braxton,  occurred;  but  it  is 
probable,  from  several  concurring  circumstances, 
that  he  died  when  his  two  sons  were  youths. 

Carter  Braxton  received  a liberal  education  at 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  best  seminaries  in  the  British  colonies.  He 
derived  from  his  father  and  grand-father,  a very 
considerable  fortune  consisting  chiefly  of  land  and 
slaves.  He  possessed  three  or  four  large  planta- 
tions in  the  county  of  King  William,  on  Pamunkey 
river,  the  products  of  which  were  tobacco  and  In- 
dian corn,  at  that  time  the  staples  of  the  country, 
and  also  a very  large  body  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Amhurst,  most  favourably  situated  for  the  culture 
of  tobacco.  He  acquired  the  possession  of  this  large 
estate  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  there  were 
few  young  men  in  the  colony  on  whom  fortune 
smiled  more  propitiously,  in  the  beginning. 

At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  married 
Judith  Robinson,  a young  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Christopher  Robinson,  a weal- 
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thy  planter  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  a rela- 
tive of  speaker  Robinson.  By  this  marriage,  he 
acquired  an  accession  to  his  already  large  estate. 
This  lady  bore  to  him  two  daughters,  but  in  giving 
birth  to  the  second,  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1757,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  age. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Braxton 
embarked  for  England,  where  he  remained  seve- 
ral years,  and  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the 
autumn  of  1760.  It  is  believed  that  his  principal 
object,  in  making  this  visit,  was  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  and  manners,  by  an  intercourse  with 
the  best  and  most  polished  society  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  British  empire. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1761,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Corbin,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Cor- 
bin, Esquire,  of  Laneville,  King  and  Queen  coun- 
ty, who  was  at  that  time,  and  until  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  king’s  receiver-general  of 
the  customs  in  the  colony  of  Virginia:  By  this 
marriage  he  had  sixteen  children,  of  whom  six  died 
in  infancy.  Mrs.  Braxton  survived  her  husband,  and 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1814.  Of  this 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  one  only,  a 
daughter,  is  now  living.  His  two  daughters  by  the 
first  marriage,  and  the  eldest  by  his  second,  and 
four  of  his  sons,  married  happily,  and  have  left  be- 
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hind  them  numerous  descendants;  the  remaining 
four  lived  unmarried,  and  of  them,  two  daughters 
and  a son  died  at  an  early  age: — the  other,  Mr.  Cor- 
bin Braxton,  died  in  1822. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Braxton’s  fortune  rendering 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  study  any  profession,  his 
occupation,  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was 
that  of  a gentleman  planter.  His  habits  were  un- 
doubtedly very  expensive,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  that  dav  amongst  all  those  who  have  been  de- 
nominated  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  colony. 
During  his  first  marriage,  he  built  an  elegant  man- 
sion on  his  estate,  called  Elsing-Green,  which  is 
still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey:  and 
he  afterwards  erected  another,  still  more  spacious, 
on  his  plantation,  known  by  the  name  of  Chericoke, 
on  the  same  river:  this  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  with  it, 
many  of  his  valuable  papers.  At  each  of  these 
mansions,  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  in  considerable 
splendour.  His  cellars  were  filled  with  the  finest 
wines,  and  his  plate  and  other  furniture,  were  of 
the  richest  kind.  His  manners  were  refined,  and 
his  hospitality  generous;  and  his  house  became  the 
resort  of  the  gay,  the  fashionable,  and  the  rich.  But, 
although  he  indulged  in  this  expensive  course  of 
living,— a course,  not  more  agreeable  to  his  own 
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taste,  than  rendered  necessary  by  the  high  stand- 
ing in  society  which  his  wealth,  his  family,  and  his 
alliances,  had  conferred  on  him, — it  is  said  that  his 
fortune  was  not  essentially  impaired  by  it. 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  ascertain  the  precise 
period  when  Mr.  Braxton  was  first  called  into  pub- 
lic life.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  colonial  legislature,  as  early  as  the 
year  1761;  and  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
eventful  session  of  1765,  when  the  celebrated  re- 
solutions of  Patrick  Henry  were  adopted:  by  these 
it  was  strongly  affirmed  that  the  sole  right  and  pow- 
er to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  on  the  people  of 
the  colony,  was  in  the  general  assembly,  and  that 
every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  the  parlia- 
ment, had  a manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British, 
as  well  as  American,  freedom. 

In  the  session  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  which 
commenced  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1769,  being  a 
new  assembly  elected,  and  convened  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  lord  Bottetourt,  as  governor  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Braxton  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
county  of  King  William.  The  proceedings,  and 
speedy  dissolution  of  that  body,  are  matter  of  his- 
tory: The  session  was  marked  by  a set  of  resolu- 
tions so  strong,  as  to  have  excited  even  the  amia- 
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ble  and  popular  Bottetourt  to  displeasure.  The 
house  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  sole  right  of 
imposing  taxes  on  the  colony,  was  vested  in  the 
house  of  burgesses,  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  of  the  king,  or  his  governor;  that  the  colo- 
ny had  a right  to  petition  the  king  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  colonies,  in  dutiful  addresses  to  the  king;  that 
all  trials  for  treason,  and  other  crimes,  committed 
in  the  colony,  ought  to  be  conducted  before  his  ma- 
jesty’s courts  in  the  colony;  that  the  seizing  and 
sending  persons  beyond  sea  for  trial,  was  highty  de- 
rogatory to  the  rights  of  British  subjects;  and  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  be- 
seeching his  interposition  to  avert  from  his  subjects, 
those  dangers  and  miseries,  which  would  ensue  from 
seizing  and  carrying  persons  beyond  sea,  to  be  tried 
in  any  other  than  the  ancient  mode  of  proceeding. 

Lord  Bottetourt  was  then  fresh  from  the  court  of 
his  royal  master,  and  did  not  at  all  relish  the  noble 
stand  which  the  house  had  unexpectedly  taken. 
The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  caused  the  imme- 
diate dissolution  of  the  assembly,  by  the  governor, 
in  these  words:  “ Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  burgesses, — I have  heard  of  your  re- 
solves, and  augur  ill  of  their  effects.  You  have  made 
it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved 
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accordingly.” — But  the  minds  of  that  assembly 
were  too  firm  and  enlightened,  to  be  driven  from 
the  defence  of  the  sacred  rights  of  their  constitu- 
ents, by  this  act  of  power.  As  soon  as  they  were 
dissolved,  the  whole  body  assembled  in  a private 
house  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  and  entered  in- 
to the  memorable  non  importation  agreement  of  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1769.  In  the  subscription  to 
that  agreement,  we  find  the  name  of  Carter  Brax- 
ton associated  with  the  venerated  names  of  Ran- 
dolph, Nicholas,  Bland,  Cary,  Carter,  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, Henry,  Jefferson,  Nelson,  and  numerous 
other  pure,  disinterested,  and  determined,  patriots. 

But  the  dissolution  of  the  house  of  burgesses  did 
not  change  the  materials  of  which  it  had  been  com- 
posed. The  same  members  were  re-elected  with- 
out a single  exception,  and  among  them,  Mr.  Brax- 
ton. At  the  first  meeting  of  this  assembly,  which 
took  place  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1769, 
much  greater  harmony  prevailed  than  had  existed 
for  several  years  before.  This  state  of  things  is  ea- 
sily accounted  for,  by  an  extract  from  the  opening 
speech  of  lord  Bottetourt:  “ I think  myself  peculiar- 
ly fortunate,”  said  his  lordship,  “ to  be  able  to  in- 
form you,  that  in  a letter  dated  thirteenth  of  May, 
I have  been  assured  by  the  earl  of  Hillsborough, 
that  his  majesty’s  present  administration,  have  at 
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no  time  entertained  a design  to  propose  to  parlia- 
ment, to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a revenue,  and  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  propose,  in  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass , paper , 
and  colours , upon  consideration  of  such  duties  hav- 
ing been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of 
commerce.  It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  as  his 
majesty’s  present  administration  are  not  immortal, 
their  successors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to  un- 
do what  the  present  ministers  shall  have  attempted 
to  perform;  and  to  that  objection  I can  give  but 
this  answer, — that  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the 
plan  I have  stated  to  you  will  certainly  take  place, 
and  that  it  will  never  be  departed  from;  and  so  de- 
termined am  I forever  to  abide  by  it,  that  I will  be 
content  to  be  declared  infamous,  if  I do  not,  to  the 
last  hour  of  my  life,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  exert  every  power  with  which 
I either  am,  or  ever  shall  be,  legally  invested,  in 
order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for  the  continent  of 
America,  that  satisfaction  which  I have  been  au- 
thorised to  promise  this  day,  by  the  confidential 
servants  of  our  gracious  sovereign,  who,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  rates  his  honour  so  high,  that  he 
would  rather  part  with  his  crown  than  preserve  it 
by  deceit;’ 
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The  noble  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  feeling  manner  in  which  they  were 
conveyed,  were  fully  reciprocated  by  the  house. 
A grateful  and  conciliatory  answer  was  prepared 
to  the  speech,  by  a committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Nicholas,  (the  treasurer)  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  concluded  with  these 
words:  “ Your  lordship’s  great  regard  and  attention 
to  the  welfare  and  true  interests  of  this  colony,  had 
before  endeared  you  to  us  all;  but  your  generous 
and  noble  declarations  upon  this  occasion,  de- 
mand our  warmest,  and  most  grateful,  acknowledg- 
ments.”—-Thus  the  wounds  which  American  liber- 
ty had  received  by  the  stamp-act, — by  the  declara- 
tion that  parliament  had  a right  to  tax  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  whatever, — and  by  the  duties  laid  on 
tea,  glass,  paper,  and  colours, — appeared  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  healed;  and,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  administration  of  lord  Bottetourt,  there 
was  a calm,  with  now  and  then  a rumbling  of  dis- 
tant thunder.  But  it  was  a deceitful  calm  preced- 
ing the  furious  tempest,  which,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  his  immediate  successor,  tore  up  by  the 
roots,  not  only  the  pretensions  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, but  the  supremacy  of  the  British  king. 

In  this  assembly,  Mr.  Braxton  was  considered  a 
valuable  and  important  member.  According  to  the 
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custom  of  the  general  assemblies,  six  standing  com- 
mittees, necessary  for  the  management  of  the  legis- 
lative business  of  the  colony,  were  appointed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  session:  these  were  the  commit- 
tees of  religion,  of  propositions,  and  grievances,  of 
trade,  of  privileges,  and  elections,  of  public  claims, 
and  of  courts  of  justice.  And  Mr.  Braxton  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  three  first-named.  Their 
first  session  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the 
ordinary,  though  important,  affairs  of  the  colony,  and 
on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  the  house  was 
prorogued  to  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1770,  when 
it  met  for  the  second  time.  This  session  was  en- 
gaged, like  the  last,  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  the 
colony,  but  there  was  one  proceeding  which  show- 
ed, that  they  watched,  with  great  care,  the  conduct 
of  parliament;  that  they  still  distrusted  it;  and  that 
they  were  determined  not  to  yield  to  its  encroach- 
ments. That  proceeding  was  a petition  to  the  king, 
prepared  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  as  chairman  of 
a committee,  consisting  of  himself,  Mr.  Bland,  Mr. 
Henry  Lee,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr. 
Archibald  Cary,  and  Mr.  Harrison.  After  remind- 
ing him  of  their  former  claims  to  be  exempt  from 
all  taxes  not  imposed  by  themselves,  it  stated,  in 
language  firm,  but  courteous,  that  they  had  the  most 
convincing  testimony  that  the  sentiments  and  dispo- 
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sitions  of  his  ministry,  confirmed  by  the  voice  of 
parliament,  continued  to  be  extremely  unfavoura- 
ble and  alarming  to  America;  a reflection  the  more 
grievous,  since  they  had  recently  flattered  them- 
selves, that  a permanent  foundation  would  be  laid 
for  restoring  and  perpetuating  that  harmony,  which 
once  united  the  interests,  and  affections,  of  Britain, 
and  America.  It  deprecated  the  resolution  of  par- 
liament, to  continue  the  several  acts  imposing  du- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  raising  a revenue  in  Ame- 
rica; exposing  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  colo- 
nists to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  distant  courts  of 
• * - \ 

admiralty,  and  thereby  depriving  them  of  the  ines- 
timable right  of  trial  by  their  peers  alone.  It  stated 
that  a partial  suspension  of  duties  on  British  manu- 
factures, could  not  remove  their  well-grounded  ap- 
prehensions, while  impositions  were  continued  on 
the  same  articles  of  foreign  fabric,  and  entirely  re- 
tained on  tea , for  the  avowed  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a precedent.  It  therefore,  humbly  besought  and 
implored  him,  to  interpose  his  royal  influence  and 
authority,  to  procure  a total  repeal  of  those  disa- 
greeable acts  of  parliament,  and  to  secure  to  them 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  and  privileges,  derived  to  them  from  nature, 
from  society,  and  from  the  British  constitution. — - 
The  petition  was  unanimously  concurred  in  by  the 
VOL.  vi.— j?  b 
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house,  and  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Ed* 
ward  Montague,  the  agent  of  the  colony,  to  be  by 
him  presented  to  the  king. 

This  second  session  closed  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  and  the  house  was  prorogued  to  the  twenty  - 
fifth  of  October  following,  but  did  not  meet  before 
the  eleventh  of  July,  1771.  In  the  interval,  lord 
Eottetourt  died,  and  the  executive  government  de- 
volved for  a short  period,  on  William  Nelson,  pre- 
sident of  the  council.  Lord  Dunmore  shortly  after- 
wards assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and,  by 
proclamation,  bearing  date  the  twelfth  of  October, 
1771,  dissolved  the  late  assembly,  and  writs  were 
issued  for  a new  one,  which  met  on  the  tenth  oi 
February,  1772.  At  the  time  of  the  election  ot 
burgesses,  Mr.  Braxton  was  high  sheriff  of  his  coun- 
ty, and  consequently  ineligible  to  a seat  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  legislature  by  Dun- 
more,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1774,  a spi- 
rited association  was  immediately  entered  into  by 
eighty-nine  of  its  members,  which  recommended, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  several  colonies  of 
British  America  should  appoint  deputies  to  meet  in 
general  congress.  The  effect  of  this  recommenda- 
tion was  the  election,  by  the  several  counties  in 
Virginia,  of  a convention,  which  met  in  Williams- 
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burg,  on  the  first  of  August,  1774,  Of  this  conven- 
tion, the  first  that  ever  met  in  Virginia,  Carter 
Braxton  was  a member,  being  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  King  William  county.  At  their  first  meeting, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  make  a common  cause 
with  the  people  of  Boston  in  every  extremity,  and 
broke  off  all  commercial  connexion  with  the  mo- 
ther country.  They  appointed  seven  delegates  to 
the  congress  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  furnished 
them  with  a spirited  letter  of  instructions. 

The  same  convention  again  met  at  Richmond, 
on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1775,  and  after  adopt- 
ing the  strongest  measures  for  putting  the  country 
in  a posture  of  defence,  and  passing  resolutions  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  iron,  nails,  and 
gunpowder,  and  making  other  useful  regulations, 
they  dissolved  themselves,  having  been  a week  in 
session,  and  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
counties  to  elect  delegates  to  another  convention  to 
serve  for  one  year.  Thus  early  did  the  doctrine 
of  annual  elections  entwine  itself  around  the  affec- 
tions of  this  patriotic  people. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  an  event  occurred  in 
which  Mr.  Braxton  bore  a conspicuous  part.  On 
the  twentieth  of  April,  1775,  at  night,  lord  Dun- 
more  caused  the  powder  belonging  to  the  colony, 
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and  which  was  deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, to  be  secretly  withdrawn,  and  transfer- 
red to  a British  armed  ship,  then  lying  at  Bur  well’s 
Ferry,  on  James’  river.  The  pretext  for  this  un- 
lawful seizure  was,  that  the  governor  had  heard  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  a neighbouring 
county,  and  that  he  had  removed  the  powder  to  a 
place  of  greater  security;  and  he  assured  the  mu- 
nicipal authority  of  Williamsburg,  that  whenever 
it  was  wanted  on  any  insurrection,  it  should  be  re- 
turned in  half  an  hour.  This  conditional  promise  of 
the  return  of  the  powder,  supported  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and 
others,  who  were  known  and  respected  as  patriots, 
had  the  effect  of  quieting,  although  it  did  not  satis- 
fy, the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  ancient  city. 
When  this  news  spread  through  the  country,  it  pro- 
duced an  electrical  effect.  The  volunteer  militia  of 
several  adjacent  counties  assembled  at  Fredericks- 
burgh,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
They  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  march- 
ing. They  elected  a council,  which  decided  on  de- 
puting Mr.  Mann  Page  to  Williamsburgh,  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  affairs.  A letter  from  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, who  was  then  the  president  of  congress,  and 
known  to  be  an  ardent  friend  of  American  liberty, 
induced  them,  with  reluctance,  to  retire  to  their 
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respective  homes.  Before  they  retired,  however, 
they  published  their  sentiments,  and  their  advice 
to  their  brothers  in  arms,  concluding  with  a firm 
resolution  to  re  assemble  at  a moment’s  warning, 
and  by  force  of  arms,  to  defend  the  laws,  liberties, 
and  rights,  of  that,  and  of  any  sister,  colony.  This 
publication  was  despatched  to  the  other  counties, 
and  caused  the  disbanding  of  the  volunteers  assem- 
bled near  Mr.  Pendleton’s  in  Caroline,  and  of  those 
coming  down  from  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Fred- 
erick, and  Dunmore  (now  Shenandoah).  But  this 
advice  was  not  followed,  nor  approved  of,  by  the 
Hanover  volunteers.  Patrick  Henry  was  at  their 
head.  He  spoke  to  them,  and  they  marched.  Their 
object  was  to  obtain,  by  making  reprisals  on  the 
king’s  property,  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  colony 
for  the  powder  that  had  been  taken  away. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  essentially,  at  this  moment, 
the  leaders  of  the  patriots  in  Virginia  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  opinions  of  the  measures  pro- 
per to  be  pursued.  The  advice  which  Randolph 
gave  to  the  volunteers  at  Fredericksburg,  proceed- 
ed from  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  With 
him  agreed  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  and  other  distin- 
guished friends  of  American  liberty.  They  were 
anxious  to  avoid  proceeding  to  extremities:  they 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood.  They 
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still  clung  to  the  fond  hope  that  a reconciliation 
might  be  effected,  and  all  their  rights  secured  with- 
out a resort  to  force.  They  probably  thought  that 
by  striking  the  first  blow,  they  might  be  placed  in 
the  wrong,  and  that,  by  temperance  and  forbear- 
ance, they  would  gain  more  friends  to  the  cause 
of  their  country — if  they  should  be  driven  finally 
to  independence, — than  by  giving  way  to  an  ebul- 
lition of  passion,  even  though  it  was  caused  by  an 
acknowledged  wrong,  and  by  an  illegal  act  of  pow- 
er. On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Henry  was  even  then 
perfectly  satisfied  “ that  we  must  fight;’’  that  there 
was  no  way  of  avoiding  it  with  honor;  that,  as  the 
blow  was  in  fact  struck  by  the  royal  governor,  it 
would  be  dastardly  and  disgraceful  to  submit  to  it; 
and  that  much  benefit  would  result  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  by  immediately  resenting  the  insult,  and 
obtaining  redress  for  the  injury.  Posterior  events 
proved  that  Henry  was  the  true  prophet,  and  his 
countrymen  have  uniformly  applauded  his  zeal  and 
admired  his  courage. — His  company  consisted  of 
about  one-hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  and  with  this  force,  he  had  advanced  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  of  May,  as  far  as  Doncas- 
tle’s,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Williamsburg.  Lord 
Dunmore  seemed  determined  to  prepare  for  the 
contest,  and  obtained,  from  the  Fowey  man  of  war. 
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a detachment  of  forty  marines  to  guard  his  palace; 
— the  captain  of  that  ship  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing, that  in  case  of  their  being  molested  or  attacked, 
he  would  fire  on  the  town  of  York. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Braxton  interposed 
his  good  offices,  and  his  influence  in  warding  off  the 
impending  blow.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  He  had  adopted  the  moderate  councils  of 
Pendleton,  Nicholas,  and  Randolph,  and  his  ad- 
dress, suavity  of  manners,  and  connexion  with  colo- 
nel Corbin,  the  king’s  receiver-general,  enabled 
him  to  settle  the  dispute  without  bloodshed.  He, 
at  first,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Henry  to  disband 
his  men,  using  the  same  arguments  that  had  suc- 
ceeded with  the  volunteers  of  Caroline,  whom  he 
had  seen  a few  days  before  with  Mr.  Pendleton; 
but  finding  him  resolute  in  refusing  to  disband  until 
the  powder,  or  its  value,  should  be  returned,  he 
proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  where  his  father-in- 
law,  colonel  Corbin,  kept  his  office.  With  him,  the 
negotiation  succeeded.  The  receiver-general  paid 
him,  by  a bill  on  Philadelphia,  the  whole  amount 
of  Henry’s  demand,  with  which  Mr.  Braxton  re- 
turned to  Doncastle’s,  where  he  delivered  it  to 
Henry,  who  gave  his  receipt  for  the  money,  and 
discharged  his  company. 

But  for  this  interposition,  Virginia  might  have 
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witnessed  the  blood  of  her  sons  flowing  in  the 
streets  of  Williamsburg,  almost  as  soon  as  Massa- 
chusetts did  that  of  her  hardy  militia,  in  the  town 
of  Lexington.  The  battle  of  the  latter  place  had 
occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  was  pro- 
duced by  a cause  similar  to  that  which  had  called 
the  Hanover  volunteers  to  the  field.  Although, 
however,  there  was  no  battle,  the  patriots  obtained 
every  thing  for  which  they  flew  to  arms.  In  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  it  is  probably  fortunate  for  the 
republic  that  this  dispute  terminated  as  it  did.  If 
an  engagement  had  actually  taken  place,  Dun- 
more  would  immediately  have  departed.  The  co- 
lony would  not  then  have  witnessed  the  meeting 
of  the  last  house  of  burgesses,  which  took  place  on 
the  succeeding  first  of  June:  they  would  not  have 
witnessed  the  correspondence  maintained  between 
them  and  the  governor,  in  which  the  cause  of  li- 
berty was  so  nobly  sustained  by  the  house,  and  his 
duplicity,  falsehood,  and  diabolical  designs,  were 
completely  detected  and  exposed:  nor  would  they 
have  witnessed  his  disgraceful  flight  by  night,  and 
the  base  abandonment  of  his  post.  These  things, 
which  occurred  in  the  following  month,  tended 
greatly  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  the  roy- 
al government,  and  to  prepare  them  fully  for  the 
events  which  followed. 
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Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  assem- 
bly, in  May,  1774,  new  writs  were  issued,  and  ano- 
ther house  of  burgesses  was  chosen.  Of  that  house 
Mr.  Braxton  was  elected  a member.  It  was  pro- 
rogued from  time  to  time,  but  at  length,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  lord  Dunmore  convened  them 
on  the  first  of  June,  1775.  This  was  the  last,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  house  of  burgesses 
that  had  ever  assembled  under  the  royal  govern- 
ment. Tn  that  eventful  session,  Mr.  Braxton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a very  active  and  useful  mem- 
ber. He  served  not  only  on  three  of  the  regular 
committees,  but  frequently  on  those  special  commit- 
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tees  to  whom  were  referred  the  subjects  of  dispute 
between  the  governor  and  the  legislature. 

It  was  in  the  night,  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  June,  that  the  governor  fled  from  his  pa- 
lace, and  went  on  board  the  Fowey.  The  repeated 
and  earnest  solicitations  of  his  council,  and  of  the 
house  of  burgesses,  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  re- 
turn: he  would  not  even  come  back  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  assent  to  a number  of  bills  which 
had  been  passed,  and  to  which  he  had  no  objection. 
The  assembly  very  properly  refused  to  attend  him 
on  board  the  Fowey.  They  continued  their  ses- 
sion till  the  fifteenth,  when  they  adjourned  to  Oc- 
tober, but  never  again  met.  The  governor,  in  a 
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short  time,  commenced  a disgraceful  and  predatory 
war  on  the  colony. 

The  government  being  thus  dissolved  by  the  ab* 
dication  of  the  governor,  all  the  powers  thereof,  as 
well  legislative  as  executive,  devolved  necessarily 
on  the  general  convention,  which  met  at  Richmond, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1775,  and  sat  until  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  Of  this  body,  Mr.  Braxton 
was  a member.  The  great  importance  of  this  con- 
vention is  apparent,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
ravages  of  war  were  now  brought  home  to  them  by 
Dunmore,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ordinances 
passed  by  them.  The  former  convention  acted  only 
by  resolution;  this  proceeded  to  legislation.  They 
passed  an  ordinance  for  raising  and  embodying  a 
sufficient  force  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the 
colony:  two  regiments  of  regulars  were  ordered  to 
be  raised,  and  several  companies,  for  the  western 
frontiers:  and  the, colony  was  divided  into  sixteen 
districts,  in  each  of  which  was  to  be  organized  a 
battalion  of  militia,  of  five  hundred  men  each,  cal- 
led minute-men:  another  ordinance  provided  rules 
for  the  better  government  of  the  forces;  another, 
for  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  procured;  another 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  safe- 
ty; and  another  for  the  appointment  of  county  com- 
mittees. The  committee  of  safety  was  a regularly 
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organized  body,  and  was  vested  with  all  the  func- 
tions necessary  to  protect  and  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  state.  It  held  the  whole  executive  authority  of 
the  colony  during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  and 
particularly  had  the  control  of  the  military  forces. 
Its  members  were  all  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  defence  of  their  country’s  rights:  they  were 
Edmund  Pendleton,  president,  George  Mason,  John 
Page,  Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Paul 
Carrington,  Dudley  Digges,  William  Cabell,  Car- 
ter Braxton,  James  Mercer,  and  John  Tabb.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Mr.  Braxton  remained  on  that 
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committee,  he  was  an  attentive,  active,  and  effi- 
cient, member. 

The  convention  again  met  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  at  Richmond,  but  immediately  adjourn- 
ed  to  Williamsburg.  On  the  fifteenth  of  that  month, 
they  proceeded  to  elect  a delegate  to  congress  in 
the  place  of  Peyton  Randolph,  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  whilst 
he  was  presiding  over  that  body.  Mr.  Braxton  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  he  soon  after  took  his 
seat  in  the  great  national  council,  where  he  affixed 
his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  one 
of  the  delegates  from  Virginia. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1776,  the  convention 
resolved  that  the  delegates  to  be  appointed  to  re- 
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present  the  colony  in  general  congress,  should  con- 
sist of  five  in  number,  and  that  any  three  of  them 
should  be  sufficient.  In  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  names  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Braxton 
were  omitted,  and  the  other  five  gentlemen  were 
re-elected,  from  the  eleventh  of  August  following. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  Girardin,  the  continuator  of 
Burk’s  History  of  Virginia,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks: “ This  reduction  of  the  number  of  delegates 
to  five,  was  predicated  on  two  ostensible  motives; — 
economy,  and  a wish  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  super- 
numeraries in  the  arduous  business  of  internal  go- 
vernment. As  to  Mr.  Braxton,  his  Address  on  Go- 
vernment was  not  universally  relished;  and  his  po- 
pularity had  been,  in  some  degree,  impaired  by 
persons  whose  political  indiscretions,  though  be- 
yond his  control,  fatally  re -acted  against  him.”  Mr. 
Girardin  appears  to  be  generally  an  accurate  his- 
torian, but  in  this  instance,  he  has  fallen  into  error; 
and  it  is  probable  that  what  he  calls  the  ostensible, 
were  the  real,  motives  for  reducing  the  number  of 
delegates.  The  Address  on  Government  by  Mr. 
Braxton,  of  which  he  makes  mention,  has  not  de- 
scended to  our  times:  if  it  contained  any  thing  op- 
posed to  the  independence  and  freedom  of  his 
country,  it  would  afford  a proof  of  a most  deplora- 
ble dereliction  of  principle.  But  if  such  had  been 
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the  features  of  an  address  published  by  him,  would 
it  not  have  alienated  the  affections  of  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens from  him?  Would  he  not  have  been  aban- 
doned, not  only  by  his  own  county,  but  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  Virginia?  Would  they  not  have 
spurned  him  from  their  presence,  as  an  apostate 
and  deceiver? — That  such  w^asnot  the  fact,  the  re- 
cords of  his  subsequent  life  abundantly  show.  Who 
the  persons  were,  whose  political  indiscretions  fa- 
tally re-acted  on  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Braxton, 
does  not  appear,  and  as  those  indiscretions  were  be- 
yond his  control,  it  would  seem  extremely  unjust 
that  they  should  affect  him  at  all.  If  they  did  affect 
him,  the  delusion  on  the  minds  of  the  convention 
must  have  been  temporary. 

The  first  general  assembly  under  the  republican 
constitution,  assembled  in  Williamsburg  on  the 
seventh  of  October,  1776.  The  members  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
that  assembly,  were  the  same  persons,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  who  had  composed  the  preceding 
convention.  Mr.  Braxton  himself  was  one  of  the 
exceptions.  When  the  convention  met  in  May, 
1776,  William  Aylett,  and  Richard  S.  Taylor,  were 
the  members  from  the  county  of  King  William. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Mr.  Aylett  having 
accepted  a military  commission,  his  seat  was  de- 
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dared  to  be  vacated,  and  the  president  was  directed 
to  issue  a warrant  of  election  to  supply  the  vacan- 
cy. Under  that  warrant,  Mr.  Braxton  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  succeeding 
house  of  delegates.  This  body  was  the  conven- 
tion under  a new  name;  for  no  election  had  been 
made  by  the  people,  of  delegates,  between  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution  and  this  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly. 

The  journal  of  that  body  affords  strong  proof  that 
Mr.  Braxton  had  not  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  convention,  or,  at  least,  that  their  displeasure, 
if  it  existed,  must  have  been  of  very  short  continu- 
ance: 

“Saturday,  October  12th,  1776.*’ 

“ Resolved,  unanimously , that  the  thanks  of  this 
house  are  justly  due  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Car- 
ter Braxton,  Esquires,  for  the  diligence,  ability,  and 
integrity,  with  which  they  executed  the  important 
trust  reposed  in  them  as  two  of  the  delegates  for 
this  county  in  the  general  congress/’ 

“ The  speaker  accordingly  delivered  the  thanks 
of  the  house  to  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Car- 
ter Braxton,  in  their  places,  who  expressed  the 
great  pleasure  they  received  from  this  distinguish- 
ed testimony  of  their  country's  approbation  of  their 
services.” 
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The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
was  most  interesting  and  important;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous, from  an  inspection  of  the  journals,  that  Mr. 
Braxton  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  house.  He  was  on  the  committee  of  Religion, 
of  which  he  was  chairman; — on  the  committee  of 
Propositions  and  Grievances,  of  which  although  he 
was  not  first  named,  he  made  most  of  the  reports 
during  the  session,  and  consequently  must  have 
acted  as  chairman;— and  on  the  committee  of  trade. 
Besides  these,  he  was  a member  of  many  other 
special  committees  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
sometimes  took  the  chair  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Braxton  continued  to  receive,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  under  every  change  of  for- 
tune, which  finally  became  most  afflictive  and  try- 
ing, strong  and  unerring  proofs  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  legislature  of  his  state.  He  was 
a member  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  the  years  1777, 
1779,  1780,  1781,  1783,  and  1785.  In  the  last  year, 
his  name  stands  recorded  as  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  act  for  establishing  religious  freedom; — an  act 
bearing  the  character  of  a constitutional  provision; 
— an  act,  permed  by  Jefferson,  advocated  by  Madi- 
son, and  of  more  value  to  the  religious  and  civil  li- 
berty of  the  people  of  Virginia,  than  any  other  law 
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that  has  been  passed  from  the  adoption  of  their 
constitution  to  this  day.  In  January,  1 786,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  privy  council,  or  council 
of  state,  of  the  commonwealth,  and  on  the  twenty  - 
third  of  that  month,  took  his  seat  at  the  board*  he 
continued  a member  of  that  body  until  the  thirtieth 
of  March,  1791.  After  that  period  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  Henrico, — he  having  removed 
with  his  family  to  Richmond,  in  1786, — a member 
of  the  house  of  delegates.  In  the  winter  session  of 
1793,  he  was  again  elected  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, into  the  executive  council,  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  board  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1794.  It 
appears  that  he  was  an  assiduous  and  faithful  mem- 
ber. The  last  time  that  he  sat  in  council,  was  on 
the  sixth  of  October,  1797,  only  four  days  before 
his  death. 

Although  Mr.  Braxton  did  not  possess  the  re- 
splendent abilities  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in 
Henry,  Pendleton,  Jefferson,  and  Lee,  lie  was  a 
man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  6f  considerable  talents. 
He  frequently  engaged  in  debate,  in  the  conven- 
tions and  in  the  legislature.  His  oratory  was  proba- 
bly like  his  manners,  easy,  flowing,  smooth,  and 
polished.  A gentleman  who  now  fills  a high  sta- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  who  be- 
came  acquainted  with  Mr.  Braxton  after  the  termi- 
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nation  of  the  war,  observes  that  “ he  was  an  agree- 
able, though  not  a remarkably  forcible,  public 
speaker.  His  eloquence  was  easy  and  gentlemanly; 
his  language,  good-,  and  his  manner,  agreeable.” 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Mr.  Braxton  de- 
rived from  his  ancestors,  a splendid  fortune.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  was  still 
an  opulent  man.  He  had  always  a propensity  to 
engage  in  commerce,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  was  concerned  in  merchandising;  but  not  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  Unhappily  for  himself  and 
his  family,  as  soon  as  the  war  commenced,  he  en- 
tered into  commerce  upon  an  enlarged  plan.  All 
his  mercantile  projects  and  adventures  proved  to 
be  disastrous.  In  a few  years,  all  his  vessels  were 
swept  from  the  ocean:  ship  after  ship  was  captured 
by  the  enemy.  His  debts  could  only  be  collected 
in  the  depreciated  currency.  His  personal  proper- 
ty was  seized  by  the  sheriff;  his  lands  he  had  in  part 
sold,  when  he  first  engaged  in  these  speculations; 
the  rest,  with  his  slaves  and  furniture,  he  mort- 
gaged, to  satisfy  various  creditors.  Law-suits  ac- 
cumulated on  him.  The  court  of  chancery  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  the  suits  in  which  he  was  a 
party,  plaintiff,  or  defendant.  He  became  involved 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  extricate  him.  His  temper  was  san~ 
vol.  vi. — n d 
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guine,  and  hence  he  imposed  on  himself,  and  con- 
sequently on  his  friends.  He  was  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  estate,  which  he  struggled  to  preserve; 
and,  by  making  calculations  which  could  never  be 
realized,  induced  his  friends  to  pledge  themselves 
for  him  too  deeply,  and  failed  in  performing  his  en- 
gagements. But  the  fact  that  two  of  his  own  sons  in- 
law became  sureties  for  him  to  a great  extent,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  fully  proves  that  the  in- 
jury done  by  him  to  his  friends,  who  were  induc- 
ed to  become  responsible  for  him,  was  not  done 
designedly,  but  proceeded  from  his  sanguine  tem- 
per, and  from  being  himself  deceived.  Legitimate 
misfortune  ought  to  command  our  respect,  not  call 
forth  our  censure. 

Mr.  Braxton  finally  sunk  under  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  died  heart-broken:  he  experienced  two 
paralytic  attacks,  the  last  of  which  removed  him 

from  this  earthly  scene.  This  event  occurred  at 
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Richmond,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1797.  His  ve- 
nerable widow,  by  the  exertions  of  her  friends,  and 
the  operation  of  a beneficent  law,  saved,  from  the 
wreck  of  his  estate,  enough  to  protect  her  declining 
years  from  absolute  want.  Thus  this  gentleman, 
whose  early  prospects  were  so  bright  and  flatter- 
ing, and  who  was  so  usefully  engaged  in  his  coun- 
try’s service  for  many  years,  became,  in  his  latter 
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days,  by  a succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  sport 
of  the  most  cruel  fortune. 

Mr.  Braxton  was  a man  of  mild  and  philanthro- 
pic disposition.  He  was  attached  to  domestic  life, 
and  never  so  happy  as  when  associated  with  his 
wife  and  children.  As  a husband,  a father,  a friend, 
and  a neighbour,  he  was  kind  affectionate,  and 
obliging.  His  manners  were  entirely  those  of  a 
polished  gentleman,  and  in  all  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  society,  he  was  amiable,  and  exempla- 
ry. His  hospitality,  whose  character  had  been 
formed  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  continued  in 
adversity,  to  be  liberal,  and  in  a style  peculiarly 
agreeable.  His  life  was  a lesson  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  earthly  things,  and  he  died  the  martyr  of  mis- 
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It  is  a matter  of  regret,  that,  even  at  this  early 
day,  the  domestic  remembrances,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  minor  public  services,  of  many  of 
our  distinguished  political  fathers,  have  been,  in 
a great  measure,  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
time.  Their  prominent  political  acts, — the  general 
and  effectual  efforts  of  their  patriotism, — are,  in- 
deed, perpetuated  in  the  records  of  history;  but  we 
seek  in  vain  to  watch  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  and 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  which  brought 
forth  such  perfect,  and  unrivalled  fruit.  It  is  a pleas- 
ing relief  to  retire  with  the  statesman,  or  the  war- 
rior, from  the  perplexities  of  the  senate,  or  the  wild 
turmoil  of  battle,  to  the  calm  and  quiet  pleasures  of 
domestic  life.  It  affords  a clearer  insight  into  the 
character  of  man,  to  contemplate  him  in  the  unre- 
servedness of  retirement,  devested  of  all  worldly 
formality,  and  acting  under  the  free  impulse  of  na- 
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tural  feeling.  The  dangers  of  the  state,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  public  affairs,  often  require  the  sem- 
blance of  an  insensibility,  as  foreign  to  the  heart  of 
the  patriot,  as  it  is  painful  to  his  feelings.  The  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  chieftain  weeps  in  secret  over 
the  inexorable  and  irrevocable  decrees,  which  the 
stern  duties  of  warfare  have  compelled  him  to  pro- 
nounce. Thus,  while  we  dwell  with  admiration  on 
the  eloquence  and  the  energy,  of  the  patriot,  and 
follow,  with  irresistible  excitement,  the  footsteps  of 
the  warrior  through  the  blood-stained  fields  of  his 
glory,  we  love  to  see  them  seated  in  the  close-knit 
circle  of  family  love;  to  listen  to  conversation  bril- 
liantly enriched  by  learning  and  experience;  to 
hear  the  frank  and  unfettered  emanations  of  their 
minds;  and  when  the  necessary  caution  of  the  states- 
man, and  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  soldier,  have 
been  cast  side,  to  contemplate  the  character  of  the 
man. 

John  Morton  was  one  among  those  primitive  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard  of  independence,  the  fruits 
of  whose  toil  are  so  gloriously  ripening,  but  of  whom 
few  memorials  have  descended  to  our  times.  His 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  Swedish  emigrants 
who  settled  on  the  Delaware,  between  the  Chris- 
tiana and  Wickeeoe,  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 
The  name  of  Morten  Morten  appears  among  those 
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of  the  first  occupants  and  proprietors  of  the  town- 
ships of  Springfield  and  Ridley.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1724,  in  the  township  of  Ridley,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  (now  Delaware,)  about  four  miles 
from  Upland;  (now  Chester.)  His  father,  John 
Morton,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Richards. 
He  died  in  his  youth,  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
son  who  was  destined  to  render  his  name  as  imper- 
ishable as  liberty.  His  widow  was  again  married 
to  an  Englishman,  named  John  Sketchley,  who  re- 
garded the  offspring  of  the  former  union  with  a care 
truly  friendly  and  paternal.  Being  a skilful  survey- 
or, he  instructed  his  young  step-son  in  that,  and 
other,  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  soon  dis- 
covered, from  the  rapid  proficiency  which  he  ac- 
quired, that  he  was  the  tutor  of  no  common  scholar. 
The  space  of  three  months  comprehended  all  the 
advantages  that  John  Morton  ever  acquired  from 
instruction  in  a public  school.  His  education  was 
superintended  and  directed,  at  home,  by  Mr. 
Sketchley,  and  what  he  acquired  from  that  source, 
was  improved  and  expanded,  through  the  agency 
of  talents  which  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  coun- 
ty.— He  was  employed  in  surveying,  and  in  farm- 
ing the  paternal  estate,  until  public  business  engros- 
sed his  attention,  and  summoned  him  to  the  more 
conspicuous  walks  of  life. 
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About  the  year  1 764,  he  received  the  commission 
of  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed a representative  in  the  general  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  he  was  an  active  and  influential 
member,  and,  for  a long  time,  the  speaker. 

John  Morton  was  a member  of  the  celebrated 
stamp  act  congress,  which  met  in  New  York,  in 
1765,  in  consequence  of  a circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  several  British 
colonies  on  the  continent,  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  It  pro- 
posed a meeting  of  committees  from  the  houses  of 
representatives,  or  burgesses,  of  the  several  colo- 
nies, to  consult  together  on  existing  circumstances^ 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were,  and  must 
be,  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies; 
and  to  consider  of  a general,  and  united,  dutiful, 
loyal,  and  humble,  representation  of  their  condition 
to  his  majesty,  and  to,  the  parliament,  and  to  im- 
plore relief. — In  consequence  of  this  circular,  John 
Morton,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1765,  was 
appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, (of  which  he  was  then  a member,)  in  con- 
junction with  John  Dickinson,  and  George  Bryan, 
to  attend  the  general  congress  of  committees  at 
New  York.  They  were  instructed  to  consult  rela- 
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lira  to  the  points  contained  in  the  circular  from 
Massachusetts,  and  strictly  required  to  take  care 
that  such  addresses  in  which  they  united,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  most  decent  and  respectful  terms: 
avoiding  every  expression  that  could  give  the  least 
offence  to  his  majesty,  or  to  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment.— The  first  measure  of  this  congress  was  a 
declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  co- 
lonists, which  asserted  them  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  natural  born  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  among  the  most  essential  of  which, 
were  the  exclusive  power  to  tax  themselves,  and 
the  privilege  of  a trial  by  jury.  A petition  to  the 
king,  together  with  a memorial  to  each  house  of 
parliament,  drawn  up  with  temper  and  firmness, 
were  also  agreed  on. 

In  the  year  1766  or  1767,  the  sheriffalty  of  the 
county  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent, some  months  previous  to  the  stated  time  of 
election,  Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor to  supply  his  place;  and,  at  the  next  general 
election,  having  offered  himself  as  a candidate  for 
that  office,  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  He  executed  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  credit  to  himself, 
during  the  term  of  three  years.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  which  opened  the  drama  of 
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war  by  rousing  the  resentment  of  every  American 
bosom,  and  by  diffusing  the  spirit  of  military  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  land,  a battalion  of  volun- 
teers was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 
dence, who  chose,  for  their  colonel,  Mr.  Morton; 
but  other  public  engagements  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  commission.  About  this  period,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania;  having  before  held,  with  dig- 
nity and  ability,  the  office  of  president-judge  of  the 
court  of  general  quarter  sessions,  and  common 
pleas. 

But  the  point  on  which  his  claims  to  the  grateful 
recollection  of  posterity,  principally  depends,  is  in- 
volved in  the  act  of  granting  his  support,  and  affix- 
ing his  signature,  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. On  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1774,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
a delegate  to  the  first  Congress,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  instruct- 
ed to  assist  in  forming  and  adopting  a plan  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  redress  of  American  griev- 
ances, of  ascertaining  American  rights  upon  the 
most  solid  and  constitutional  principles,  and  for  es- 
tablishing that  union  and  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  which  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both.  The 
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most  eminent  men  of  the  various  colonies,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Wirt,  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  together.  They  were  known  to  each 
other  by  fame;  but  they  were  personally  strangers. 
The  meeting  was  awfully  solemn.  The  object 
which  had  called  them  together,  was  of  incalculable 
magnitude.  The  liberties  of  no  less  than  three 
millions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their  posterity, 
were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their 
councils.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  long  and  deep 
silence  which  is  said  to  have  followed  upon  their 
organization;  at  the  anxiety  with  which  the  mem- 
bers looked  around  upon  each  other;  and  the  re- 
luctance which  every  individual  felt  to  open  a bu- 
siness so  fearfully  momentous.  But  Henry,  the 
Demosthenes,  and  Lee,  the  Cicero,  of  America, 
speedily  dissolved  the  charm. 

Mr.  Morton  was  re-elected  to  congress  on  the 
fifteenth  of  December,  1774,  and  took  his  seat  in 
that  body  on  the  tenth  of  May  following,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  second  congress.  On  the  third  of 
November,  1775,  he  was  again  appointed  a repre- 
sentative, while  serving  as  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1776,  he 
was  elected,  for  the  last  time,  a member  of  the 
great  national  council. 
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In  deliberating  on  the  momentous  subject  of 
independence,  Mr.  Morton  found  himself  called 
upon  to  act  with  firmness  and  decision,  on  a most 
trying  and  responsible  occasion.  It  is  a fashionable 
thing  at  the  present  day,  and  one  which  sometimes 
constitutes  a large  proportion  of  the  pseudo-patriot’s 
claims  to  distinction,  to  rail,  without  mercy  or  dis- 
crimination, against  all  those  who,  at  any  period, 
either  before  or  after  its  adoption,  have  dared  to 
breathe  a suggestion  against  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.  In  this  sweeping  condemnation,  there 
is  no  distinction  made  between  those  who  opposed 
the  principles  of  the  measure,  and  those  who  doubt- 
ed its  expedience  at  the  particular  moment  of  its 
adoption.  Now,  a respectable  portion  of  the  most 
earnest  and  unshaken  advocates  of  the  cause, — men 
who  never  were,  and  never  could  be,  doubted,  as 
pure  and  irreproachable  patriots, — were  averse  to 
sealing  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  without 
a farther  and  more  serious  consideration  of  a sub- 
ject, so  pregnant  with  fearful  and  unknown  events. 
No  w onder,  then,  that  Mr.  Morton  experienced  the 
most  intense  anxiety  of  mind,  when  he  was  required 
to  give  the  casting  vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation;— a vote  wThich  wrould  either  confirm  or  de- 
stroy the  unanimity  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence;— a vote  upon  which  hung  the  important  de- 
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cision,  whether  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania 
should,  or  should  not  be  included  in  the  league 
which  bound  her  sister  colonies  together.  On  the 
fourth  of  July,  1770,  when  the  question  was  about 
to  be  decided,  deep  interest  was  excited  with  re- 
gard to  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  previously  voted  in  opposition  to  inde- 
pendence. The  opportune  arrival  of  Mr.  Rodney, 
secured  the  voice  of  the  former,  and  the  absence  of 
two  adverse  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion reduced  it,  in  number,  to  five: — these  wTere 
James  Wilson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Hum- 
phreys, Thomas  Willing,  and  John  Morton.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  doctor  Franklin  were  decidedly  in  fa- 
vour of,  and  Mr.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Willing,  op- 
posed to,  the  measure.  Every  thing  rested  on  the 
determination  of  Mr.  Morton-,  the  interests  of  one  of 
the  largest  states  on  the  continent,  were  at  stake;  its 
secession  from  the  common  cause  might  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences; 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  of  the  cause,  de- 
manded cordiality  and  unanimity.  He  enrolled  his 
vote  in  favour  of  independence;  but  the  mental 
anxiety  which  he  experienced  in  so  novel  and  so- 
lemn a situation,  and  the  great  responsibility  which 
he  had  incurred  in  case  the  measure  should  be  at- 
tended with  disastrous  results,  preyed  upon  his 
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peace,  and  is  confidently  said  to  have  accelerated^ 
if  it  did  not  cause,  his  dissolution. 

He  served  with  ability  and  judgment,  on  many 
important  committees,  during  the  term  of  his  ser- 
vice in  congress-  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  during  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  confederation,  finally  agreed  to,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  1777. 

John  Morton  possessed  a disposition  at  once  live- 
ly, sociable,  friendly,  and  humane.  Overpowering 
the  deficiencies  of  early  education,  by  the  strength 
of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  his  talents,  he  rose  to 
the  highest  and  most  dignified  offices  of  the  state. 
Casting  aside  the  chain  and  the  quadrant  of  the 
surveyor,  he  measured  his  mind  with  the  first  men 
of  the  age,  in  the  wide,  but  unsurveyed,  field  of 
rational  freedom,  and  was  one  among  the  first  to 
regulate  its  angles  according  to  the  two  principles 
of  practical  political  geometry.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  seek  the  plough-boy  of  Ridley,  in  the 
dignified  judge  upon  the  bench,  in  the  speaker  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  the 
important  member  of  the  most  august  body  of  as- 
sembled virtue  and  patriotism,  that  the  world  has 
ever  been  taught  to  venerate. — He  was  charitable 
to  the  poor;  a kind  friend,  an  affectionate  husband 
and  father;  a social,  and,  oftentimes,  jocular  com- 
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panion.  His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  merit*,  and 
the  remark  might  justly  be  applied  to  him  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  that, 

“ It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 

To  put  a strange  face  on  his  own  perfection.’> 

Eminently  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  their  confi- 
dence in  him  was  perfect  and  unshaken*,  and  a long 
list  of  his  services,  as  executor  and  guardian,  shows, 
that  the  dying  parent  could  often  meet,  with  more 
consolation,  the  stroke  of  death,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  the  property  of  his  children,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  their  conduct,  had  been  committed  to 
the  charge  of  an  honest  man. 

He  entered  into  matrimony  with  Miss  Anne  Jus- 
tis,  of  the  state  of  Delaware:  they  were  blessed  with 
a numerous  offspring,  eight  of  whom,  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  were  living  at  the  time  of  their 
father’s  decease. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1777,  a violent  inflamma- 
torv  fever  removed  him  from  this  mortal  scence, 
in  the  fifty- fourth  year  of  his  age:  he  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  James’  Church,  in  Chester, 
of  which  he  was  a member.  At  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  was  abandoned  by  some  who  had  been  his 
warmest  friends,  but  whose  political  sentiments  dif- 
fered from  his  own,  and  they  could  neither  forgive 
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ngr  forget  the  vote  which  he  had  given  in  favour 
of  independence.  It  was  then  that  the  patriot  shone 
forth  even  amid  the  pangs  of  dissolution:  “ Tell 
them,”  said  he,  on  his  death-bed,  and  with  a pro- 
phetic spirit, — “ tell  them  that  they  will  live  to  see 
the  hour,  when  they  shall  acknowledge  it  to  have 
been  the  most  glorious  service  that  I ever  render- 
ed to  my  country,” 
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Stephen  Hopkins  was  bora  in  that  part  of  the 
then  town  of  Providence,  which  now  forms  the 
town  of  Scituate,  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1707. 
His  great  grand-father,  Thomas  Hopkins,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the  first  go- 
vernor of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of 
the  primitive  settlers  of  Providence.  His  father, 
William  Hopkins,  the  only  child  of  his  parents, 
united  in  marriage  with  Ruth  Wilkinson,  grand- 
daughter of  William  Wickendon,  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  first  preachers,  among  the  Baptists,  in 
Providence.  Stephen,  their  second  son,  was  bro- 
ther to  commodore  Esek  Hopkins,  who  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  Decem- 
ber, 1775:  he  commanded  the  squadron  which,  in 
1776,  brought  off  the  stores,  cannon,  &c.  from  Pro- 
vidence, and,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  in  that 
year,  he  was  censured  by  congress,  for  not  paying 
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due  regard  to  the  tenor  of  his  instructions.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  suspended  from  his  com- 
mand  in  the  American  navy. 

More  than  a century  has  elapsed  since  the  ado- 
lescence  of  Mr.  Hopkins  disclosed  the  high  pro- 
mise of  talents  which  subsequently  distinguished 
the  statesman  and  the  patriot.  With  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  active  life,  he  became  esteemed  for  his  worth, 
his  growing  virtues,  and  his  regular  and  useful 
habits.  Although  the  remembrance  and  knowledge 
of  his  youthful  days  are,  in  a great  measure,  lost, 
yet  it  appears  on  record,  as  an  evidence  of  the  re- 
gularity of  his  conduct  at  that  period,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  it  excited,  that,  when  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  gave  him  a deed  of  gift  for 
seventy  acres  of  land,  and  his  grandfather  bestow- 
ed on  “ his  loving  grandson,”  an  additional  tract  of 
ninety  acres. — He  received  nothing  more  than  a 
plain  country  education,  by  which  he  acquired  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  penmanship,  and  became 
conversant  in  the  practical  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics, particularly  surveying. 

Being  the  son  of  a farmer,  he  continued  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  father,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and,  in  1731,  increased  his  estate  in  Scituate,  by 
the  purchase  of  adjoining  lands.  He  continued  this 
mode  of  life  until  his  removal  to  Providence,  in 
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1742,  when  he  sold  his  farm,  and  built  a mansion 
in  that  town,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death. 

In  March,  1731*2,  Mr.  Hopkins  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  public  service,  in  the  humble 
station  of  town-clerk  of  Scituate,  from  which  he 
rose,  through  almost  every  gradation  of  office,  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  state.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  situation  of  town-clerk,  and  of  president 
of  the  town-council,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in 

March,  1735,  till  the  twenty -fourth  of  December, 

• 

1741,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
tended removal  from  the  town.  About  this  time, 
he  was  also  clerk  of  the  court,  and  clerk  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  county.  In  June,  1732,  he  was 
elected  a representative  to  the  general  assembly 
from  Scituate,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  that  appointment,  with  fidelity  and  ability, 
until  the  year  1738.  In  May,  1736,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  May,  1739, 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  that  court. 

He  was  extensively  employed,  till  an  advanced 
age,  in  the  business  of  surveying  lands.  In  1737, 
he  revised  the  streets,  and  projected  a map  of  Sci- 
tuate, for  the  proprietors;  and  performed  the  same 
duty  in  Providence,  after  he  had  established  his  re- 
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sidence  in  that  town.  In  1740,  he  was  chosen  sur- 
veyor by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Providence,  to  make  returns,  and  an  index-book, 
of  all  the  lands  laid  out  west  of  the  seven-mile-line: 
the  completion  of  these  returns  was  attended  with 
great  labour,  and  they  continue,  to  this  day,  to  be 
highly  useful.  The  nicety  of  his  calculations,  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  business,  is  attested  by  a 
venerable  living  witness,  who,  about  the  year  1769, 
accompanied  him  in  the  survey  of  a tract  of  land, 
in  Scituate,  Having  passed  through  a thick  shrub- 
by plain,  Mr.  Hopkins  found  that  his  watch,  which 
cost  twenty-five  guineas  in  London,  was  missing. 
Supposing  that  the  chain  had  become  entangled  in 
the  bushes,  and  the  watch  thereby  pulled  from  his 
pocket,  he  set  the  course  back,  and  found  it  hang- 
ing on  a bush. 

In  1741,  he  was  again  a representative  of  Scitu- 
ate in  the  general  assembly,  of  which  he  was  cho- 
sen speaker. — Providence  originally  contained  all 
the  towns  now  comprised  in  the  county,  but,  in 
1780,  it  was  divided,  and  Scituate,  Gloucester,  and 
Smithfield,  were  erected  into  separate  townships} 
thus,  although  Mr.  Hopkins  was  a native  of  Provi- 
dence, he  lived  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  call- 
ed Scituate,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  former 
present  town.  In  1742,  he  sold  his  farm  and  re- 
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moved  to  Providence,  where  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a merchant;  building,  owning,  and  fitting 
out  vessels.  In  the  same  year,  the  general  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  abilities  and  integrity,  was 
evinced  by  his  appointment  to  represent  the  town 
into  which  he  had  just  removed  his  residence,  in 
the  assembly,  of  which  he  was  again  elected  speak- 
er. After  an  interval  of  one  year,  he  was  again 
chosen  a representative  in  1744,  as  well  as  speak- 
er of  the  house;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed 
a justice  in  Providence.  In  1746,  being  re-elected 
to  the  same  responsible  stations,  he  continued  faith- 
fully to  discharge  their  duties,  during  the  years 
1747,  1748,  and  1749.  In  May,  1751,  he  was,  for 
the  fourteenth  time,  a representative  in  the  assem- 
bly,  and  in  the  same  year,  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  which 
he  continued  to  hold  until  the  year  1754. 

In  the  year  1 754,  a convention  of  delegates  from 
the  different  colonies  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Al- 
bany, to  hold  a conference  with  the  Five  Nations  of 
Indians,  on  the  subject  of  French  encroachment, 
and  to  secure  their  friendship  in  the  approaching 
war.  Availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the 
governors  of  the  different  colonies,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts, 
advised  their  commissioners,  in  general  terms,  of 
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a proposed  plan  of  union;  but  no  direct  authority 
for  concerting  any  system,  was  given  by  any  other 
of  the  colonies,  than  Massachusetts  and  Maryland. 
The  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  held  on  the 
eleventh  of  July,  and  after  the  business  with  the 
Indians  had  been  concluded,  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  one  member  from  each  colony,  was  directed 
to  prepare  and  report  a plan  of  union.  The  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  plan  reported,  and  afterwards 
agreed  to  on  the  fourth  of  July,  were  objected  to, 
both  in  America  and  England;  and  it,  consequently, 
did  not  prevail.— Mr.  Hopkins  was  a commissioner 
to  this  congress  from  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1756,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  continued  to  occupy  this  dignified  sta- 
tion, at  intervals,  for  seven  years.  In  1758,  he  was 
again  elected,  and  served,  thereafter,  with  firmness 
and  justice,  during  the  years  1759,  1760,  1761, 
1763,  1764,  and  1767.  His  conduct  as  governor, 
was  dignified  and  decided.  Keeping  a single  eye 
towards  the  prosperity  of  his  native  country,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  urge  and  support  whatever  measures 
appeared  best  calculated  to  promote  the  colonial 
interest,  nor  to  resist  every  encroachment  on  the 
just  rights  and  liberties  of  his  constituents.  During 
a long  period,  he  was  engaged  in  a party  contest, 
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grounded  upon  no  real  principle  discoverable  to  a 
modern  eye,  with  governor  Ward,  in  which  he  wTas 
annually  alternately  successful,  or  defeated.  But, 
if  Mr.  Hopkins,  from  a conscientious  belief  in  the 
propriety  of  his  political  views,  was  opposed  to  par- 
ticular men  and  measures,  he  was  neither  so  bi- 
goted nor  ambitious,  as  to  set  forth  his  own  particu- 
lar opinions,  or  personal  aggrandisement,  in  array 
against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  colony;  and 
the  real  nobility  of  soul,  and  disinteressement  of  cha- 
racter, with  which,  like  the  illustrious  Roman,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  the  reins  of  government,  and 
retired  (for  a season,)  to  private  life,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  passions  of  party,  constitute  one  of  the 
brightest  incidents  of  his  life. — In  the  year  1767, 
while  Mr.  Hopkins  filled  the  executive  chair,  the 
politics  of  the  colony  were  carried  to  great  excess. 
Impressed  with  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
these  growing  animosities,  and  anxious  to  conciliate 
and  unite  the  contending  factions  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  province,  he  nobly  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  office  of  governor,  rather  than  be,  in  any 
way,  instrumental  in  fostering  the  spirit  which  then 
prevailed.  In  a message,  therefore,  to  the  general 
assembly,  dated  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
1767,  he  included  the  following  remarks: — •“  Third - 
ly , I must  mention  the  different  strifes  and  party 
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disputes,  that  have  so  long  divided  and  harrassed 
this  unhappy  colony,  and  desire  you  to  discover 
some  method  to  heal  our  breaches,  prevent  animo- 
sities, and  introduce  peace  and  harmony,  and  con- 
sequently happiness,  among  the  people.  In  order 
to  this,  I am  willing  and  ready,  and  freely  offer, 
to  resign  and  give  up  the  office  (of  governor)  that 
I sustain,  and  do  every,  and  any  other,  thing,  in  my 
power,  that  may,  in  any  way,  contribute  towards  so 
desirable  an  end,  as  the  peace  of  the  colony.  Nei- 
ther do  I believe  this  to  be  a business  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  the  general  assembly;  but  trust  that, 
by  their  care  and  wisdom,  assisted  by  the  sober  and 
well  meaning  part  of  the  people,  peace  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  colony,  authority  to  its  magistrates, 
and  harmony  among  its  inhabitants.” — Nor  was  his 
pen  otherwise  idle  in  support  of  so  desirable  a con- 
summation. The  essays  which  he  composed  on  the 

subject,  display  considerable  merit,  united  with 

N / 

decision,  and  unsparing,  but  dignified  severity. 
“ When  we  draw  aside,”  he  remarked,  “ the  veil 
of  words  and  professions,  when  we  attend  to  what 
is  done,  not  to  what  is  said,  we  shall  find,  in  the 
present  age  in  our  country,  that  liberty  is  only  a 
cant  term  of  faction,  and  freedom  of  speaking  and 
acting,  used  only  to  serve  private  interest  and  a 
party. — What  else  can  be  the  cause  of  our  unhappy 
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disputes'?  What  other  reason  for  the  continual  strug- 
gle for  superiority  and  office?  What  other  motive 
for  the  flood  of  calumny  and  reproach  cast  on  each 
other? — Behold!  the  leading  men  meeting  in  cabals, 
and  from  thence  dispersing  themselves  to  the  seve- 
ral quarters,  to  delude  and  deceive  the  people.  The 
people  are  called  together  in  tippling  houses,  their 
business  neglected,  their  morals  corrupted,  them- 
selves deluded;  some  promised  offices  for  which 
they  are  unfit;  and  those  who  have  disputes  with 
their  neighbours,  are  assured  of  their  causes,  whe- 
ther they  be  right  or  wrong:  those  with  whom  these 
arts  will  not  prevail,  are  tempted  with  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  and  offered  a bribe  to  falsify 
their  oath,  and  betray  their  country.  By  these 
scandalous  practices,  elections  are  carried,  and  offi- 
cers appointed. — It  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  officer  who,  in  this  manner,  obtains  his  place,  is 
otherwise  a good  man  or  not;  for,  put  in  by  a party, 
he  must  do  what  they  order,  without  being  permit- 
ted to  examine  the  rectitude  even  of  his  own  ac- 
tions. The  unhappy  malady  runs  through  the  whole 
constitution;  men  in  authority  are  not  revered,  and, 
therefore,  lose  all  power  to  do  good;  the  courts  of 
judicature  catch  the  infection,  and  the  sacred  bal- 
ance of  justice  does  not  hang  even;  all  complain  of 
the  present  administration,  all  cry  out  the  times  are 
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hard,  and  all  wish  they  might  grow  better ; but  com- 
plaints are  weak,  wishes  are  idle,  cries  are  vain, 
even  prayers  will  be  ineffectual,  if  we  do  not  uni- 
versally amend: — but  no  friend,  no  patriot,  will  step 
in,  and  save  the  commonwealth  from  ruin.  Will  no 
good  Samaritan  come  by,  and  pour  in  the  wine  and 
oil  into  the  bleeding  wounds  of  his  country?” — In 
the  person  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  were  united  the 
friend,  the  patriot,  and  the  good  Samaritan.  Urg- 
ing, arid  obtaining,  the  co-operation  of  his  friends, 

• ' ’ 4} 

in  the  great  task  of  effecting  an  union  of  clashing 
sentiments  and  interests,  his  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry at  length  prevailed,  after  great  labour  and 
difficulty,  and  the  two  parties  united  in  choosing  a 
third  person,  not  particularly  attached  to  either  of 
them,  as  governor  of  the  colony:  this  event,  to- 
gether with  a fair  divison  of  offices,  was  followed 
by  peace  and  harmony,  and  the  spirit  of  party,  in 
a great  measure,  subsided. 

The  integrity  which  marked  the  character  of 
governor  Hopkins,  may  be,  in  an  important  degree, 
inferred  from  the  following  portion  of  an  essay, 
written  in  the  year  1767,  relative  to  the  duties  of 
freemen,  both  in  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  and  in 
office:  “ Permit  me,  therefore,  to  remind  my  coun- 
trymen, of  the  blood,  the  sufferings,  the  hardships, 
and  labour,  of  their  ancestors,  in  purchasing  the 
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liberty  and  privileges  they  might  peaceably  enjoy. 
How  can  they  answer  it  to  their  posterity,  to  fame, 
to  honour,  to  honesty,  if  they  do  not  possess  those 
inestimable  blessings  with  grateful  hearts,  with  pu* 
rity  of  morals,  and  transmit  them  with  safety  to 
the  next  generation?  Nothing  is  desired  but  that 
every  man  in  the  community  may  act  up  to  the 
dignity  of  his  own  proper  character.  Let  every 
freeman  carefully  consider  the  particular  duty  al- 
lotted to  him  as  such,  by  the  constitution  let  him 
give  his  suffrage  agreeable  to  his  oath,  with  can- 
dour, for  the  person  he  sincerely  thinks  best  quali- 
fied; let  him  shun  the  man  who  speaks  to  him  to 
persuade  him  how  to  vote;  let  him  despise  the  man 
who  offers  him  an  office,  and  spurn  the  sordid 
wretch  that  would  give  him  a bribe;  let  him  think 
it  his  duty  to  give  his  vote  according  to  his  con- 
science, and  not  depend  on  others  to  do  his  duty 
for  him:  Let  him  know  that,  as  duty  is  not  local,  so 
neither  is  capacity  or  fitness  for  office  confined  to 
this  or  that  town,  or  place. — Those,  by  such  means 
made  officers,  and  magistrates,  I would  humbly  en- 
treat to  consider,  that  a burden,  not  a benefit,  is 
given  to  them}  that  their  turn  has  arrived  to  serve 
the  commonwealth,  not  themselves;  that  it  is  a great 
honour  to  be  esteemed  capable,  and  to  be  really 
worthy,  of  serving  their  country  5 that  their  own 
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discreet  and  exemplary  behaviour  is  their  chiefest 
and  best  authority  to  do  good  in  their  offices,  that 
it  is  vain  to  command  others  to  practise  what  we 
ourselves  omit,  or  to  abstain  from  what  they  see  us 
do;  that,  where  moderation  and  example  are  insuf- 
ficient to  suppress  vice,  power  ought  to  be  used 
even  to  its  utmost  severity,  if  necessary,  and,  above 
all,  that  justice  should  be,  in  all  cases  and  under 
all  circumstances,  equally,  impartially,  and  expe- 
ditiously, administered. — This  extract  contains  a 
political  creed  founded  on  the  soundest  maxims  of 
policy,  and  the  purest  precepts  of  moral  law;  con- 
veyed, too,  in  that  simplicity  of  language,  alike 
open  to  the  comprehension  of  all,  and  which,  finely 
contrasted  to  the  flimsy  finery  and  ranting  rhapso- 
dies of  modern  rhetoricians,  so  strongly  marked  the 
speeches  and  compositions  of  our  fathers. 

Governor  Hopkins  was,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  founder  of  that  measure  so  fiercely  reprobated 
and  resisted  by  the  British  ministry; — furnishing 
the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  with  provisions 
and  supplies,  during  war;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  accustomed  to  grant  licences  to  the  vessels  of 
Rhode  Island. — A trade  had  been,  for  a long  time, 
carried  on  between  the  British  and  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  but 
particularly  of  the  former.  This  trade  did  not  clash 
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with  the  spirit  of  any  act  of  parliament  made  for 
the  regulation  of  the  British  plantation  trade.  Be- 
sides this  trade  carried  on  between  the  British 
American  colonies  in  general,  there  had,  also,  for 
a long  time,  subsisted  one,  equally  extensive,  be- 
tween the  British  North  American  colonies  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  French  West  India  ones,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  both,  as  it  consisted  of  such  goods, 
as  must  otherwise  have  remained  a drug,  if  not  an 
incumbrance,  upon  the  hands  of  the  possessors*  so 
that  it  united,  in  the  strictest  sense,  all  those  bene- 
fits which  liberal  minds  include  in  the  idea  of  a 
well  regulated  commerce,  as  tending,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  to  the  mutual  welfare  of  those  who  carry 
it  on.  The  mother  country  enjoyed  a sufficient 
share  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this  trade,  to 
wink  at  it,  although  it  was  not  strictly  according  to 
law;  and  it  was  permitted  to  be  carried  on,  for  a 
long  time,  even  after  hostilities  had  commenced  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  directly,  by  means 
of  flags  of  truce,  and  in  a circuitous  manner,  through 
the  Dutch  and  Danish  Islands.  At  length,  the  vast 
advantages  which  the  French  received  from  it 
above  what  the  British  could  expect,  in  conse- 
quence of  all  their  West  India  Islands  being,  in  a 
great  measure,  blockaded,  determined  the  govern- 
ment to  put  a stop  to  it. — The  correspondence  of 
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governor  Hopkins  with  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion., 
exhibited  uncommon  marks  of  a bold  and  independ- 
ent spirit;  and  the  answers  of  the  minister  were 
characteristic  of  his  usual  firmness  and  sagacity. 

When  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and 
Great  Britain  began  to  grow  more  certain  and 
alarming,  governor  Hopkins  evinced  the  same  de- 
termined zeal  for  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  the 
former,  and  took  an  early,  active,  and  decided  part 
in  their  favour.  In  1765,  he  wrote  a sensible  pam- 
phlet, containing  about  twenty -four  pages,  4to,  in 
support  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  colonies,  and 
entitled,  “ The  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Examined/' 
which  was  read  before  the  general  assembly,  and 
by  them  ordered  to  be  printed.  Although  this  pam- 
phlet was  principally  directed  against  the  stamp 
act,  passed  in  the  preceding,  and  repealed  in  the 
succeeding,  years,  yet  it  embraced  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  court  of  admiralty,  trials  by  jury,  the 
sugar  and  molasses  duty  act,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

During  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war,  in 
which  the  North  American  colonies  so  nobty  par- 
ticipated, the  campaigns  of  1755,  and  1756,  termi- 
nated in  defeat  and  utter  disappointment.  The  earl 
of  Loudoun,  who  commanded  his  majesty’s  forces, 
made  a requisition  of  four  thousand  men  for  the 
ensuing  campaign  of  1757,  from  New  England,  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  apportioned  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  requisitions  of  lord  Loudoun  be- 

*■  i • ■ 

ing  complied  with,  he  found  himself,  in  the  spring,, 
at  the  head  of  a very  considerable  army.  Sailing 

from  New  York  with  six  thousand  regulars,  he  ef- 

■ 

fected,  without  opposition,  a junction  at  Halifax, 
with  George  viscount  Howe,  who  had  lately  arrived 
there  with  a re  enforcement  of  five  thousand  British 
troops.  The  British  general  had  resolved,  as  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  to  leave  the  posts  on  the 
lakes  strongly  garrisoned,  and  direct  the  whole  of 
his  disposable  force  against  Louisbourg,  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.  But  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
a French  fleet  from  Brest,  and  the  augmented 
strength  of  the  garrison,  all  hopes  of  success  were 
abandoned,  and  the  enterprise  was  postponed  until 
the  next  year.  In  August,  lord  Loudoun  returned 
to  New  York,  and  dismissed  the  provincials. 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  commander  of  the 
French  forces,  feeling  perfectly  secure  with  re- 
spect to  Louisbourg,  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  absence  of  the  principal  part  of  the  British 
force,  and  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  Lake 
George.  With  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  com- 
posed of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  he  ac- 
cordingly laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry,  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  with  three 
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thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the 
place,  the  French  general  urged  his  approaches 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  articles  of  capitulation 
were  signed  by  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  within 
six  days  after  its  investment.  When  this  important 
place  was  surrendered,  lord  Loudoun  had  not  yet 
returned  from  Halifax.  It  was  feared  that  the  loss 
of  fort  Edward,  situated  in  its  vicinity,  and  garri- 
soned with  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  general  Webb,  would  quickly  follow  that  of  fort 
William  Henry,  and  the  whole  northern  frontier 
- be  completely  laid  open  to  the  formidable  enemy 
which  now  threatened  its  invasion.  On  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  towards  him,  general  Webb 
applied  for  additional  troops,  and  the  utmost  exer- 
tions were  made  to  furnish  him  from  the  militia, 
with  the  assistance  he  required;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  those  exertions  were  among  the  causes 
which  restrained  Montcalm  from  marching  against 
fort  Edward. 

The  disgraceful  and  cruel  outrages  and  murders 
committed  by  the  savages  of  the  French  army,  af- 
ter the  surrender  of  fort  William  Henry,  notwith- 
standing the  personal  protection  to  which  the 
garrison  was  entitled,  produced  great  excitement 
throughout  the  colonies,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhode  Island  largely  participated.  Mr.  Hopkins 
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rendered  himself  peculiarly  active  and  conspicuous 
on  the  occasion,  and  his  signature  stands  first  re- 
corded on  the  following  agreement,  entered  into 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  1757: 

C£  Whereas  the  British  colonies  in  America  are 
invaded  by  a large  army  of  F rench  and  Indian  ene- 
mies, who  have  already  possessed  themselves  of  fort 
William  Henry,  and  are  now  on  their  march  to  pe- 
netrate farther  into  the  country,  and  from  whom 
we  have  nothing  to  expect,  should  they  succeed  in 
their  enterprise,  but  death  and  devastation*,  and,  as 
his  majesty’s  principal  officers  in  the  parts  invaded, 
have,  in  the  most  pressing  and  moving  manner,  cal- 
led on  all  his  majesty’s  faithful  subjects,  for  assist- 
ance to  defend  the  country, — Therefore , We,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  thinking  it  our  duty  to  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  for  the  defence  of  our  li- 
berties, families,  and  property,  are  willing,  and 
have  agreed,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  service 
of  our  country,  and  go,  in  a warlike  manner,  against 
the  common  enemy;  and  hereby  call  upon,  and  in- 
vite, all  our  neighbours  who  have  families  and  pro- 
perty to  defend,  to  join  with  us  in  this  undertaking, 
promising  to  march  as  soon  as  we  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  recommending  ourselves  and 
our  cause,  to  the  favourable  protection  of  Almighty 
God.” 
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Mr.  Hopkins  was  chosen  to  command  this  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  composed  of  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  town  of  Providence.  The  militia  of 
the  state,  under  colonel  John  Andrews,  had  already 
marched,  and  the  volunteers  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low them;  when,  on  the  day  preceding  their  in- 
tended departure,  an  express  arrived  with  intelli- 
gence that  their  services  were  no  longer  necessary. 
The  return  of  lord  Loudoun  to  New  York,  with  the 
regular  army,  had  removed  all  fear  of  an  invasion; 
the  militia  of  Rhode  Island  returned,  and  the  heavy 
affliction  created  among  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  fathers  of  the  town  and  their  associate  volun- 
teers, was  dispelled. 

Mr.  Hopkins  again  appeared  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, as  a representative  from  Providence,  in 
1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775;  although,  during  the 
last  two  years,  he  was  also  a delegate  to  the  general 
congress.  Having,  in  1775,  been  a second  time  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  superior  court,  he  pre- 
sented in  his  person,  the  singular  spectacle  of  an 
individual  holding,  at  the  same  instant,  the  three 
honourable  and  important  offices  of  member  of  as- 
sembly, delegate  to  congress,  and  chief  justice. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  177 1,  he  was  appointed, 
together  with  the  honourable  Samuel  W ard,  to  re- 
present the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  general 
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congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  of 
September,  in  order  to  consult  upon  proper  mea- 
sures to  obtain  a repeal  of  the  several  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  for  levying  taxes  on  his  majes- 
ty’s subjects  in  America,  without  their  consent; 
and  upon  proper  measures  to  establish  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  colonies  upon  a just  and  solid 
foundation.  Mr.  Hopkins  took  his  seat  in  that  august 
assembly,  on  the  first  day  of  its  session,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  two  committees,  appointed  by 
congress; — the  one  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those 
rights  were  violated  or  infringed,  and  the  means 
most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a restora- 
tion of  them; — the  other,  to  examine  and  report  the 
several  statutes  affecting  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  colonies. 

But,  while  he  principally  assisted  in  the  gene- 
ral council  of  the  nation,  in  1774,  his  services  were 
extended  to  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  of  which 
he  was  also  a member.  It  was  principally  owing, 
to  his  influence  and  exertions,  that  an  act,  the  pre- 
amble and  body  of  which,  were  dictated  by  him,* 

\ « ' • * * » . 

* ««  Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  generally  en- 
gaged in  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights  and  liberties, 
among  which  that  of  'personal  freedom  must  be  considered  as 
the  greatest;  and  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  all  the 
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was  passed  by  that  assembly,  in  June,  1774,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colony. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  precept,  but  example, 
that  his  views  of  slavery  were  demonstrated.  In 
the  year  1778,  he  emancipated  a number  of  people 
of  colour  whom  he  had  before  held  as  slaves;  and 
previous  to  that  period,  he  had  decreed  their  free- 
dom, by  his  last  will  and  testament.  Many  of  their 
descendents  are  now  living,  as  free  men  and 
women,  in  Providence,  of  good  character,  and  in 
easy  circumstances. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  also  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety  of  the  town  of  Providence. 
On  the  seventh  of  May,  1775,  he  was  re-elected 
a delegate,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  that  month, 
took  his  seat  in  the  second  congress;  being,  at  the 

' t . 

same  time,  a representative  in  the  legislature  of  his 
native  state.  On  the  fourth  of  May,  1776,  he  was 
again  elected  to  congress,  bearing  with  him  to  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  the  most  firm  and 
•energetic  instructions,  by  which,  with  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Ellery,  he  was  authorised  and  empowered,  to 
consult  wuth  the  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies, 
in  congress  assembled,  upon  the  most  proper  mea- 
sures for  promoting  and  confirming  the  strictest 


advantages  of  liberty  themselves,  should  be  willing  to  extend 
personal  liberty  to  others,  Be  it,  &c,  &c. 
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union  and  confederation  among  them,  and  to  secure 
to  them,  their  rights  and  liberties,  both  civil  and 
religious:  he  was  also  instructed  and  directed,  to 
exert  his  utmost  abilities  in  carrying  on  the  just 
and  necessary  war,  in  which  the  colonies  were  en- 
gaged against  cruel  and  unnatural  enemies,  until 
peace  should  be  restored,  and  their  rights  and  li- 
berties secured  upon  a solid  and  permanent  basis. 
— Thus  he  was  a member  of  that  immortal  con- 
gress which  declared  the  colonies  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  states;  and  his  signature  is 
attached  to  that  sublime  and  imperishable  instru- 
ment, which  has  no  prototype  in  the  archives  of 
nations.— His  signature  indicating  on  the  declaration 
of  independence,  a very  tremulous  hand,  in  perfect 
contrast  with  the  bold,  nervous,  and  prominent, 
writing  of  the  president,  (which  has  been  alluded 
to  in  exemplification  of  his  character,)  it  may  have 
engendered  surmises  unfavourable  to  the  determin- 
ed spirit  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  state,  that, 
for  a number  of  years  previous,  he  had  been  afflicted 
with  a nervous  affection;  and  when  he  wrote  at  all, 
which  was  seldom,  he  was  compelled  to  guide  his 
right  hand  with  the  left.  The  venerable  Moses 
Brown,  of  Providence,  has,  on  various  occasions, 
acted  as  his  amanuensis,  on  committees  of  the  as- 
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sembly,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  business.  In  this 
manner  he  drew  up  the  act  of  assembly,  of  1774, 
against  the  slave  trade,  while  Mr.  Hopkins,  during 
his  dictation,  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  room. 

In  1776,  he  was  chosen  a commissioner  to  meet 
delegates  from  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Connecticut,  and  advise  and  consult 
on  ways  and  means,  more  immediately,  for  the  de- 
fence and  protection  of  the  New  England  States, 
and,  generally,  for  the  promotion,  and  defence,  of 
the  common  cause.  These  commissioners  met  in 
Providence,  and  elected  Mr  Hopkins  their  presi- 
dent. In  the  following  year,  he  also  presided  over 
the  meeting  of  commissioners,  held  at  Springfield, 
in  Massachusetts,  on  the  thirtieth  of  July. 

After  the  intervention  of  a year,  he  was,  for  the  last 
time,  elected  a deputy  to  congress,  on  the  eighth  of 
May,  1778;  and,  during  the  years  1777,  1778,  and 
1779,  served  with  untiring  zeal  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island,  although  he  was  now  seven- 
ty-two years  of  age. — He  discharged  his  congres- 
sional duties  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness,  and 
with  equal  advantage  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the 
public  interest.  Being,  professionally,  conversant 
with  the  business  of  shipping,  he  was  particularly 
useful  in  the  committees  appointed  to  fit  out  armed 
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vessels,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  furnishing  the 
colonies  with  a naval  armament,  and  in  the  delibe- 
rations on  the  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation 
of  the  navy.  He  was,  also,  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  appointed,  in  June,  1776,  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a confederation  to 
be  entered  into  between  the  colonies,  which,  al- 
though it  proved,  under  future  circumstances,  to 
be  but  a rope  of  sand,  was,  at  the  time  in  which  it 
was  completed,  of  vast  importance  to  the  unanimity, 
and  consequent  success,  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  one  of  those  strong-minded 
men,  who,  by  pure  love  of  learning,  and  devoted- 
ness to  study,  have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
early  education;  and,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  al- 
though, in  most  cases,  preliminary  instruction  to  a 
certain  extent  is  indispensible,  that  information  vo- 
luntarily acquired,  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  and  invites  a more  thorough  investigation, 
than  general  tuition  at  all  seasons  and  on  all  sub- 
jects, which  is  not  unfrequently  regarded  with 
apathy  and  indifference.  A common  country  school 
education,  at  that  period,  afforded  little  more  than 
a knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  Upon  this 
foundation,  Mr.  Hopkins,  from  the  vigour  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  the  intuitive  energy  of  his  mind, 
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established  a character  not  only  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  his  country,  but  in  the  walks  of  literature. 
Possessing  a commanding  genius,  his  constant  and 
assiduous  application  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
eminently  distinguished  him  in  the  first  class  of 
literati.  A leading  and  active  promoter  of  literary 
and  scientific  intelligence,  he  attached  himself  in 
early  youth  to  the  study  of  books  and  men,  and 
continued  to  be  a constant  and  improving  reader, 
a close  and  careful  observer,  until  the  period  of  his 
death.  Holding  all  abridgments  and  abridgers,  in 
very  low  estimation,  it  is  cited,  in  exemplification  of 
his  habitual  deep  research,  and  the  indefatigability 
with  which  he  penetrated  the  recesses,  instead  of 
skimming  the  surface,  of  things,  that,  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  summaries,  and  concentrated  autho- 
rities, he  perseveringly  perused  the  whole  of  the 
great  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  history, 
compiled  about  half  a century  ago,  by  some  distin- 
guished scholars  in  Europe;  and  that  he  also  read 
through  all  of  Thurloe’s,  and  other  ponderous,  col- 
lections of  state-papers.  The  advantages  derived 

* — >4)  ' ' * • 4 k j ' « 

from  this  assiduity  were,  to  him,  particularly  ex- 
tensive, owing  to  his  retentive  memory,  and  ready 
recollection.  An  instance  of  this  nature  has  been 
preserved:  At  a meeting  of  the  owners  of  a vessel, 
of  whom  he  was  one,  Mr.  Hopkins  sat  down  and 
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made  out  his  account,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  his  books,  although  it  necessarily  included 
many  items  of  small  amount  and  consequence. — 
As  a public  speaker,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation:  always  to  the  point,  clear,  concise,  per- 
tinent, and  powerful;  his  eloquence  was  sometimes 
energetic,  but  generally  calm,  rational,  and  con- 
vincing-,— never  excursive,  but  commonly  short 
and  pithy.  Skilled  in  many  branches  of  the  liberal 
arts,  the  poem,  on  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son, 
murdered  by  the  Indians,  which  has  descended  to 
our  times,  affords  no  indication  of  the  possession  of 
poetic  talent. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  esteemed  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician. He  greatly  assisted  in  the  important 
observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun’s  disk,  in  June,  1769,  a rare  phenomenon,  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  because  it  affords  the 
best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  accurate  method  of 
determining  that  most  important  problem  in  as- 
tronomy, the  sun’s  parallax,  or  the  angle  under 
which  the  earth’s  semi-diameter  appears  from  the 
sun;  and  it  is  only  by  a knowledge  of  the  sun’s  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  in  some  known  measure,  that 
a knowledge  of  the  true  dimensions  of  the  solar 
system  can  be  acquired.  The  first  transit  of 
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Venus  was  observed  in  1739;  and  only  two  have 
since  happened;  the  first  in  1761,  and  the  last  in 
1769.  No  other  will  occur  before  the  year  1874,  and 
the  next  to  that  will  happen  in  1996.— In  1769,  all 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe  made  preparations 
for  observing  the  approaching  transit,  and  obser- 

, ' 4,  ' „ 

vers  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  w7orld.  The 
American  Philosophical  ^Society  co-operated  in 
these  exertions,  and  made  application  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  for  an  apparatus  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  The  pamphlet  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  observations  made  at  Providence,  was 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  a testimonial  of  the 
aid  which  he  afforded,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  work  went  on,  when  encouraged  by  his  actuat- 
ing genius.  “ Much  might  be  said/’  it  concludes, 
“ with  respect  to  your  honour’s  superior  abilities 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  but,  with- 
out flattery,  these  are  the  least  of  your  acquire- 
ments, when  compared  writh  your  profound  skill 
in  civil  police,  and  the  wise  government  of  a peo- 
ple.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  instrumental  in  forming  a pub- 
lic library  in  Providence,  about  the  year  1750; 
and,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  winter 
of  1760,  was  equally  active  and  useful  in  promoting 
its  re-establishment. — He  was  a member  of  the 
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American  Philosophical  Society,  and,  for  many 
years,  chancellor  of  the  college  of  Rhode  Island. 

His  just  sentiments  on  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  preamble,  written 
by  him,  to  an  act  passed  by  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence,  for  the  establishment  of  a Free  School,  to 
be  supported  by  a tax. 

“ As  it  is  confessed  by  all  who  have  considered 
the  subject,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth,  as  a proper  culture  of  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generations;  and  as  genius  is  often 
found  in  indigent,  as  well  as  affluent,  circumstan- 
ces, all  institutions  of  learning  become  so  much  the 
more  useful,  as  they  are  the  more  free,  and  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  in  par- 
taking of  a virtuous  and  liberal  education.  The 
freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence,  having  taken 
these  things  into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
being  actuated  by  the  noble  principle  of  benefi- 
cence, and  the  good  of  their  country,  Do,  &c. 

& c.” 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  five  town-school- 
houses  in  Providence,  in  which  one  or  more  schools 
are  constantly  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

But  it  wTas  in  the  character  of  the  statesman  and 
the  patriot,  that  Mr.  Hopkins  was  most  conspicuous 
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In  an  age,  fruitful  in  the  production  of  eminent 
men,  he  was  one  among  the  most  eminent.  Warm- 
ed by  an  inextinguishable  love  of  liberty,  and  con- 
sidering the  happiness  of  his  country  as  the  first 
object  of  pursuit,  he  obtained  a perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  mankind,  the  policies  of  the  ci- 
vilized world,  the  principles  and  systems  of  law, 
and  the  profound  art  of  governing  the  hearts,  as 
well  as  the  persons,  of  men.  Under  the  British  ad- 
ministration, as  a father  to  the  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  their  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  he 
invariably,  and  with  unshaken  resolution,  opposed 
the  strides  of  lawless  power;  and,  with  equal  wis- 
dom and  firmness,  entered  the  list  of  fame,  and  was 
one  of  those  unparalleled  legislators,  who  framed 
for  the  United  States,  the  glorious  principles  of 
their  revolution.  He  had  scarcely  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  when  he  was  called  into  the  service  of 
his  country;  and  from  that  period  his  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic. A skilful  legislator,  an  impartial  judge,  a learn- 
ed chancellor,  an  able  representative,  and  an  up- 
right governor, — he  alternately  sustained  those  im- 
portant offices,  with  dignity  and  moderation.  A de- 
cided advocate,  and  zealous  supporter,  both  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  he  was  the  friend  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  patron  of  all  good  works. 
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Possessed  of  a sound,  discriminating  mind,  and  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  understanding,  he  was 
alike  distinguished  for  his  public  and  private  vir- 
tues, being  as  useful  a private  citizen,  as  he  was  an 
able  and  faithful  public  officer.  An  universal  be- 
nevolence adorned  his  virtues,  and  his  great  study 
and  delight  was  in  doing  good.  Candid  and  upright 
in  all  his  dealings  with  the  world,  he  was  more  at- 
tentive to  the  concerns  of  his  public  stations,  than 
to  his  pecuniary  and  private  affairs.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a survivor,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  during  the  last  forty -five  years  of  his  life, 
that  they  were  passed  in  a “ useful  and  honourable 
manner.”  A friend  to  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  he  often  tenderly  advised  and  counsel- 
led them;  maintaining  their  rights,  and  ministering 
to  their  comforts.  Free  of  access,  open  and  candid 
in  his  manners,  his  doors  were  as  open  as  his  heart 
to  the  voice  and  relief  of  affliction;  and  so  genuine 
was  his  charity,  that  it  was  remarked  by  his  friends, 
that  he  conferred  more  benefits  on  his  political  ene- 
mies, than  on  them.  An  affectionate  husband,  and 
a tender  parent,  he  was  greatly  attached  to  the  re- 
gular habits  of  domestic  life.  Exemplary,  quiet, 
and  serene,  in  his  family,  he  governed  his  children 
and  domestics,  in  an  easy  and  affectionate  maimer. 
A visit  which  general  Washington  made,  unattend- 
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ed,  to  governor  Hopkins,  is  stated,  by  a living  wit- 
ness of  the  interview,  to  have  strongly  exhibited 
the  simple,  friendly,  pleasant,  and  easy,  manners, 
of  those  illustrious  men. — Although  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  were  comparatively  small,  particu- 
larly considering  his  abilities,  and  station,  in  life, 
yet  he  possessed  a competency,  and  visiters,  parti- 
cularly travelling  ministers,  &c.  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  were  always  kindly  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained at  his  hospitable  mansion. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  although  sectional  spirit  endea- 
voured ineffectually  to  brand  him  with  the  eternal 
stigma  of  infidelity,  was  a firm  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  and  he  has  been  heard,  by  a friend 
now  living,  to  confound  gainsayers,  by  the  force  of 
his  arguments  in  support  of  it.  He  contemplated 
religion  as  a divine  system  formed  by  the  Univer- 
sal Parent,  connecting  rational  beings  in  a common 
interest,  and  conducting  them  to  unbounded  felici- 
ty. Not  bigoted  in  his  belief,  he  treated  all  socie- 
ties of  religious  people  with  respect*,  labouring, 
on  proper  occasions,  to  moderate  the  overflowing 
zeal  of  those  over  whom  he  had  any  influence.  An 
instance  of  this  friendly  interference  is  still  held  in 
remembrance:  At  one  of  the  evening  meetings  of 
the  people  called  New  Lights,  who,  at  an  early 
period,  separated  from  the  first  Congregationalist 
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church  in  Providence,  the  minister,  in  his  zeal,  held 
up  a young  lad  before  a large  fire,  and  greatly  ter- 
rified him  by  the  interrogatory,  whether  he  would 
rather  be  cast  into  such  a fire,  or  go  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  circumstance  caused  the  people  with- 
out, to  treat  the  matter,  the  minister,  and  the  meet- 
ings, with  great  disrespect.  Governor  Hopkins,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  principal  actor,  sent 
for  him,  and  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject. 
His  arguments  on  the  impropriety  of  such  proceed- 
ings, were  so  convincing,  that  the  clergyman  never 
after  repeated  the  practice,  and,  although  he  con- 
iinued  to  be  a zealous  and  pious  Christian,  he  be- 
came a more  moderate,  and  consequently,  more 
useful,  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  always  retained 
a high  respect  for,  and  remained  the  friend  of,  his 
adviser. 

But,  although  he  was  a liberal  minded  Catholic 
Christian,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  his 
disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  Predestination*,  and  he 
strongly  opposed  the  idea,  that  a certain  number 
of  mankind  were  fore -ordained  to  be  saved,  and 
another  portion  to  be  rejected,  by  a Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  His  general 
sentiments  on  this  abstruse  subject,  are  embraced 
in  the  following  propositions: 
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“ Suppose,”  he  says,  “ two  men,  by  their  own 
crimes,  plunged  into  a horrible  pit,  in  which  they 
could  exert  no  effort  of  their  own  to  get  out;  nay, 
more,  saw  not  their  miserable  situation,  and  had 
not  so  much  as  a wish  to  come  out,  were  they  able, 
A powerful  agent,  at  hand,  was  able  to  help  them; 
and  he,  of  his  own  mere  pleasure,  plucks  out  one, 
and  leaves  the  other  where  he  was,  without  any 

• , * • ‘ ' **  ‘ i ' 

offer  to  help  him.  What  doth  this  exhibit  to  our 
view,  except  a capricious  exertion  of  arbitrary 
power,  unaccompanied  by  justice,  which  always 
requires  an  equal  conduct  to  all  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances? 

“ Vary  the  metaphor: — the  two  men  in  the  same 
condition  as  above,  the  agent  kindly  offers  to  take 
them  both  out,  if  they  do  not  resist  him.  One  is 
passive,  and  is  taken  out;  the  other  resists,  and  is 
left  in  the  pit.  Is  not  the  agent,  in  this  last  case, 
placed  in  a much  more  amiable  point  of  view, — 
free  grace  higher  exalted, — strict  justice  better  ob- 
served,— and  all  merit  equally  excluded. 

“ Again,  to  vary  the  metaphor: — the  two  men  in 
the  same  condition  as  above,  the  agent  sends  a mes- 
sage to  them,  to  inform  them  of  the  miserable  con- 
dition they  are  in,  and  that  he  is  willing  and  able 
to  take  them  out  and  preserve  them  from  falling  in 
again,  if  they  follow  his  direction.  One  believes 
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the  message,  and  resolves  to  follow  the  directions, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  is  taken  out;  the  other 
disbelieves  the  message,  and,  therefore,  is  left  in  the 
pit. — Is  not  free  grace  as  highly  exalted,  justice  as 
well  preserved,  and  merit  as  much  excluded,  in 
this,  as  in  either  of  the  other,  cases? 

44  Quere:  Which  of  these  suppositions  agrees  best 
with  the  plan  of  the  Gospel,  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament?” 

Governor  Hopkins  professed  the  principles  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  at  whose  places  of  worship  he 
was  a regular  attendant;  and  his  second  marriage 
took  place  in  Friend’s  meeting,  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  held  the  right  of  membership. 
His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  ministers,  elders, 
and  other  members,  engaged  in  religious  visits; 
and  the  usual  place  of  meeting  in  Providence  being 
contracted,  the  general  religious  meetings  of  the 
society  were,  in  the  winter  season,  frequently  held 
at  his  dwelling. 

He  was  a perfect  man  of  business;  having  been 
extensively  engaged  in  trade  and  navigation,  and 
also  concerned  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  As 
a farmer,  he  devoted  himself,  when  disengaged 
from  public  affairs,  to  the  practical  parts  of  agri- 
culture; as  a merchant,  he  was  skilled  in  almost  all 
kinds  of  commerce;  and,  as  a manufacturer,  he  was 
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concerned  in  iron  works,  which  made  pig-iron,  hol- 
low-ware, cannon  for  the  United  States,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
He  pursued  these  employments  with  various  suc- 
cesses, without  having  become  rich,  nor  yet  desti- 
tute of  the  comforts  of  life. 

In  the  year  17 26,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Sarah  Scott,  the  paternal  great-grand-father  of 
whom,  was  the  first  settler,  of  the  society  of  friends, 
in  Providence.  She  died  of  a lingering  disdrder, 
on  the  ninth  of  September,  1753,  in  the  forty-se- 
venth year  of  her  age.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  it  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  be  afflict- 
ed with  the  heaviest  family  bereavements.  Of  five 
sons,  one  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age; — an- 
other fell  a victim  to  the  small-pox,  in  Spain; — a 
third,  perished  at  sea; — and  a fourth,  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  savages.— The  offspring  of  his  first 
union  were  seven  in  number:  Rufus,  the  oldest 
child,  became  master  of  a ship;  afterwards  owner, 
and  agent  in  the  management,  of  the  Hope  Fur- 
nace; and  died  in  Scituate. — John,  the  second  son, 
was  also  a sea-captain,  and  died  of  the  small-pox, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  St.  Andero, 
in  Spain,  while  in  his  father’s  employ.— Ruth,  the 
third  child,  died  at  an  early  age. — Lydia,  the  next 
daughter,  married  in  Providence,  and  left  nume- 
rous descendants. — Sylvanus,  the  third  son,  also 
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commander  of  a vessel,  after  having  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Cape  Breton  shore,  was  surprised, 
and  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Indians,  about 
the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1753:  he  was  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age. — Simon,  the  fourth  son, 
died  between  the  age  of  seven  and  eight  years.— 

/ . • 1 ' • 

George,  the  seventh  and  last  child,  was  the  fourth 
sea-captain  of  the  family  : the  ship  in  which  he  sail- 
ed as  commander,  never  again  returned,  nor  were 
any  tidings  of  her  fate  ever  received. 

On  the  second  of  January,  1755,  governor  Hop- 
kins found  a second  wife  in  the  person  of  Anna 
Smith,  widow  of  Benjamin  Smith.  She  was  a pious 
and  amiable  woman,  and  a member  of  the  society 
of  friends,  according  to  whose  regulations  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed. — In  person,  he 
was  of  the  middle  size,  well  formed,  and  propor- 
tioned ; his  manners  were  mild  and  unostentatious; 
and  his  features,  manly,  comely,  and  prepossessing. 

This  great  and  good  man  closed  his  long,  honour- 
able, and  useful  life,  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1785, 
in  the  seventy -ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  illness 
was  a lingering  fever,  slow  in  its  advances,  and 
mild  in  its  features;  and  he  retained  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  and  tranquillity,  to  the  period  of  his 
dissolution.  A full  persuasion  of  the  unbounded 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  brightened  the  prospect  of 
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his  future  happiness.  As  in  life  he  had  despised 
the  follies,  so  in  death  he  rose  superior  to  the  fears, 
of  an  ignorant  and  licentious  world ; and  he  expect- 
ed with  patience,  and  met  with  pious  and  philoso- 
phic intrepidity,  the  stroke  of  death. — The  judges 
of  the  courts;  the  president,  corporation,  and  stu- 
dents, of  the  college;  a great  number  of  distinguish- 
ed characters  from  different  parts  of  the  state;  a 
prodigious  concourse  of  respectable  citizens;  and  a 
numerous  train  of  mourning  relatives;  composed 
the  funeral  procession,  which,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July,  1785,  followed  the  remains  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins to  the  tomb.  “ Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord;*5  “ they  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  'works  do  follow  them;’ 
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The  lives  of  most  men  pass  away  unobserved, 
unheeded  and  unknown,  out  of  the  particular  fami- 
ly circle  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  spring 
into  existence,  and  sink  into  the  grave,  amid  the 
general  mass  of  perishable  matter,  without  seeking 
to  separate  themselves  from  it,  or  be  distinguished, 
by  a distinct  course,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Those  who  emerge  from  this  general  obscurity,  and 
become  eminent  for  their  talents  and  virtues,  are 
characters  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  delineation  of 
the  historical  pencil,  because  their  example  may 
prove  useful  to  others. 

Few  of  the  splendid  luminaries  which  have  adorn- 
ed the  political  firmament  of  the  republic,  possess 
stronger  claims  to  this  distinction  than  Thomas 
M‘Kean.  Living  in  turbulent  and  tempestuous 
times,  beset  with  trials  and  difficulties,  frequently 
assailed  by  the  ambition,  the  envy,  and  the  malice, 
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of  powerful  individuals,  and  the  flattery  or  hatred 
of  different  parties,  he  served  in  public  stations  of 
government  for  the  long  term  of  fifty  years,  during 
which,  he  uniformly  retained  his  fortitude  and  in- 
tegrity, and  the  well  merited  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 

Thomas  M‘Kean  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1734,  in  the  township  of  New  London, 
county  of  Chester,  and  the  then  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  father,  William  McKean  was  a native 
of  Ireland,  and  was  united  in  marriage,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  Lsetitia  Finney,  of  the  same  nation.  They 
had  four  children, — Robert,  Thomas,  Dorothea, 
and  William. 

After  the  customary  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  two  eldest 
sons  were  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  reverend 
Francis  Allison,  D.  D.  a man  who,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  supported  the  ministerial  character 
with  dignity  and  reputation,  and  to  whom  America 
is  greatly  indebted  for  that  diffusion  of  light  and 
knowledge,  and  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  inquiry, 
which  has  placed  many  of  her  sons  upon  a level 
with  those  of  the  oldest  nations  of  Europe.  Thomas 
was,,  at  this  time,  nine  years  of  age.  When  he  had 
completed  the  regular  course  of  instruction  adopted 
in  the  celebrated  institution  of  Dr.  Allison,  and  ac- 
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quired  a sound  knowledge  of  the  languages,  of  the 
practical  branches  of  the  mathematics,  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  he  went  to  New  Cas- 
tle, in  Delaware,  and  entered  the  office  of  his  rela- 
tive, David  Finney,  esquire,  as  a student  at  law. 
Some  months  afterwards,  he  engaged  as  clerk  to 
the  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas; — 
a situation  which  enabled  him  to  learn  the  practice, 
while  he  was  studying  the  theory,  of  the  law.  In 
about  two  years  from  this  time,  his  assiduity  and 
good  conduct  procured  him  the  appointment  of  de- 
puty prothonotary,  and  register  for  the  probate  of 
wills,  &c.  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  which  he 
retained  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age:  the  whole 
duties  of  the  office  necessarily  devolved  on  him,  as 
his  principal  resided  on  his  estate  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  nearly  eighty  miles  from  New  Castle. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  that  Mr.  M‘Kean 
acquired,  even  in  youth,  by  his  industry  and  talents, 
that,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  he  was  admitted  an  attorney-at-law  in 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  for  the  counties  of  New 
Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  also  in  the  supreme 
court.  Before  the  expiration  of  a year,  he  obtained 
a considerable  share  of  business;  and,  in  1756,  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  the  court  of  his  native  county 
of  Chester,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  city  and 
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county  of  Philadelphia.  In  1756,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  appointed  him, 
not  only  without  any  solicitation,  but  without  any 
previous  knowledge  on  his  part,  his  deputy  to  pro- 
secute the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the  county  of  Sus- 
sex: he  resigned  this  office,  after  having  for  two 
years  performed  its  duties  with  judgment  and  abi- 
lity. In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  envy  which  the  success  of  the  young  lawyer 
occasioned  among  some  of  his  professional  brethren, 
served  merely  as  an  additional  spur  to  his  industry, 
and  increased  his  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  legal 
knowledge.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  house  of  assembly,  an  honour  of  which  he  was 
unapprised  until  he  received  information  of  his  ap- 
pointment from  Benjamin  Chew,  esquire,  the  then 
speaker:  in  1758,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
same  station,  but  after  that  period,  declined  a re- 
election.  In  1762,  he  was  selected  by  the  legisla- 
ture, together  with  Caesar  Rodney,  esquire,  to  re- 
vise and  print  the  laws  passed  subsequently  to  the 
year  1752,  a duty  which  they  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily executed. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  M‘Kean  first  embarked 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  which  he  afterwards 
braved  for  nearly  half  a century.  In  October,  1762, 
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he  was  elected  a member  of  the  assembly  from  the 
county  of  New  Castle,  and  was  annually  returned 
for  seventeen  successive  years,  although,  during 
the  last  six  years  of  that  period,  he  resided  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  had  frequently,  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  papers,  communicated  to  his  consti- 
tuents his  desire  to  decline  the  honour  of  a re-elec- 
tion. At  length,  on  the  first  of  October,  1779,  on 
the  day  of  the  general  election  in  Delaware,  he  at- 
tended at  New  Castle,  where  he  addressed  his  con- 
stituents in  a long  and  eloquent  speech,  embracing 
a summary  view  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of 
the  United  States,  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  the 
wisdom  and  perseverance  of  the  national  councils:  he 
concluded  by  assigning  satisfactory  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  be  considered  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  state  legislature. — Mr.  M‘Kean  now  received 
an  honourable  and  interesting  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Soon 
after  he  had  withdrawn,  a committee  of  six  gentle- 
men waited  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  electors, 
and  informed  him  that  they  would  unwillingly  dis- 
pense with  his  services  in  the  assembly,  but  re- 
quested that,  as  the  times  were  critical,  and  they 
could  perfectly  rely  on  his  judgment,  he  would  re- 
commend seven  persons  in  whom  they  might  con- 
fide as  representatives  for  that  county.  This  novel 
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mode  of  exhibiting  their  confidence,  unavoidably 
excited  some  surprise,  while  it  placed  Mr.  M‘Kean 
in  a very  delicate  situation.  He  immediately  re- 
plied, that  although  the  compliment  was  of  the  most 
flattering  kind,  he  entreated  the  committee  to  make 
known  to  the  electors  his  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  honour  intended  him,  but  as  he  knew  not 
only  seven , but  seventy  of  the  gentlemen  then  pre- 
sent at  the  election,  whom  he  considered  worthy 
of  their  votes,  he  felt  assured  that  they  would  not, 
on  reflection,  expose  him  to  the  hazard  of  giving 
offence  to  any  of  his  friends,  by  the  preference 
which  he  must  necessarily  show,  in  complying  with 
their  request.  After  hearing  this  reply,  the  com- 
mittee retired j but  soon  after  returned,  and  stated, 
that  the  electors,  after  taking  his  objections  into 
consideration,  had  unanimously  resolved  to  reite- 
rate their  request,  accompanied  by  the  assurance 
that  his  compliance,  so  far  from  offending  any  in- 
dividual whatever,  would  be  considered  as  an 
additional  favour  conferred  on  the  county.  Mr. 
MkKean,  accordingly,  but  with  great  reluctance, 
wrote  down  seven  names,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  committee,  with  the  observation,  that  this  act 
would  at  least  evidence  a reciprocity  of  confidence 
between  them.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  the  seven  gentlemen  whom  he  had  thus  named, 
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the  lowest  on  the  ballot  not  wanting  two  hundred 
votes  of  all  the  electors  present,  who  amounted  to 
more  than  eighteen  hundred. 

Parties  will  exist  in  all  popular  governments.  At 
the  period  when  Mr.  McKean  first  appeared  in 
public  life,  Delaware  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
designated  by  the  names  of  court,  and  country.  The 
leading  members  of  the  former  were  the  governor, 
the  officers  of  government,  and  expectants  of  office; 
the  latter,  of  which  Mr.  M4Kean  was  a distinguished 
member,  was  composed  of  those  who  desired  an 
independent  judiciary,  and  impartial  laws.  The 
judges,  magistrates,  and  every  other  officer  in  the 
province,  held  their  commissions  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  governor,  or  of  some  of  his  favourites. 
Hence,  when  a practising  lawyer,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  enjoyed  this  enviable  situation,  the  judges 
of  all  the  courts  were  evidently  under  an  undue 
influence,  and  justice  was  frequently  perverted. 

Tn  1764,  he  was  appointed,  by  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature, one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  loan  of- 
fice  for  New  Castle  county,  for  four  years;  which 
trust  wTas  renewed  in  the  years  1768,  and  1772. 
This  species  of  loan  was  one  of  the  most  happy  ex- 
pedients for  the  encouragement  of  industrious  set- 
tlers in  a new  country,  and  for  the  improvement  oi 
lands,  that  was  ever  invented. 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  in  1763,  parliament  made  a 
grant  of  many  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  re- 
lief  of  the  several  colonies  which  had  honourably 
exerted  themselves  during  the  conflict:  and  yet, 
in  less  than  two  years  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
famous  stamp  act  was  passed,  which,  had  it  gone 
into  operation,  would  not  only  have  annually  ex- 
torted an  immense  sum  from  the  colonists,  but  sub- 
jected their  property  to  the  absolute  disposal  of 
men  over  whom  they  had  no  control,  and  who  be- 
nefited themselves  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  thus  arbitrarily  imposed  on  their  fellow  sub- 
jects in  America.  To  avert,  if  possible,  the  impend- 
ing evil,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  pro- 
posed to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  other  co- 
lonies, to  appoint  delegates  to  a general  congress, 
to  consult  together  on  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  colonies; — to  consider  of  a general  and  united, 
dutiful,  loyal,  and  humble,  representation  of  their 
condition,  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the  parliament; — 
and  to  implore  relief  from  the  difficulties  necessa- 
rily arising  from  the  operation  of  the  acts  for  levy- 
ing duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies.  This  illustrious 
body,  of  which  Mr.  M‘Kean  was  a member  from 
the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on 
Delaware,  assembled  at  New  York,  in  October, 
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1 765.  Their  proceedings  discover  a spirit  of  deci- 
sion and  firmness,  totally  irreconcileable  with  a 
state  of  servitude,  and  ready  to  adopt  every  expe- 
dient for  relief,  which  prudence  could  suggest,  or 
fortitude  achieve.  These  struggles,  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  people  encountered  in  forming  a 
convention,  unknown  to  the  laws,  and  opposed  by 
the  royalists  invested  with  power,  were  honourable 
to  the  cause,  and  to  its  agents.  With  an  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  freedom,  and  minds  chafed  with  the  su- 
perciliousness of  mercenary  minions  of  oppression, 
they  nobly  resolved  to  systematise  an  opposition  to 
the  growing  tyranny  of  the  mother  country.  They 
did  so;  and  therein  generated  a spirit  of  union, 
which  finally  brought  about  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  its  pre- 
sent happy  constitution.  But,  although  such  was 
the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  assembly", 
it  possessed,  upon  the  whole,  much  less  fortitude 
than  the  succeeding  congress  of  1774;  in  fact,  cer- 
tain members  appeared  as  timid  as  if  engaged  in 
a traitorous  conspiracy.  Among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous characters,  James  Otis  appeared  to  be  the  best 
and  boldest  speaker:  he  was  nominated  as  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  but  brigadier  Timothy  Bug- 
gies succeeded  by  one  vote,  owing  to  the  number 
of  the  committee  from  New  York,  the  members 
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then  voting  individually.  Before  the  commence- 
merit  of  the  proceedings,  however,  it  was  made  a 
sine  qua  non  on  the  part  of  Mr.  M‘Kean,  and  re- 
solved accordingly,  that  the  committee  of  each  co- 
lony should  have  one  voice  only,  in  determining 
any  questions  that  should  arise  in  the  congress.  He 
was  selected,  with  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge, to  inspect  and  correct  their  proceedings  and 
minutes;  and  appointed,  with  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr, 
Otis,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. He  displayed,  on  every  occasion,  that  un- 
bending firmness  and  energy,  which  characterised 
his  subsequent  public  conduct. 

The  stamp  act  congress,  as  it  was  called,  having 
framed  a declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  to- 
gether with  an  address  to  his  majesty,  and  memo- 
rials to  the  lords  and  commons,  was  dissolved  on 
the  twenty -fourth  of  October,  1765.  A few  mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  either  suspected  of  being 
inimical  to  its  designs,  or  acted  in  such  a manner 
as  if  they  were  more  desirous  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  British  ministry,  than  serving  their 
country.  When  the  business  was  concluded,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  president,  and 
some  timid  members,  refused  to  sign  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  M‘Kean  then  rose,  and  addressing  him- 
self personally  to  the  president,  remarked,  that  as 
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he  had  not  made  a solitary  objection  to  any  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  finally  adopted,  nor  a 
single  observation  indicative  of  disapprobation,  he , 
requested  that  he  would  now  assign  his  reasons  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  petitions.  To  this  demand,  the 
president  replied,  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself 
bound  to  state  the  cause  of  his  objections.  Mr. 
M‘Kean  rejoined,  that  the  gentlemen  present  had 
met  together  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
an  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  act  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  and  a redress  of  other  grievances; 
—that,  as  unanimity  and  harmony  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed amongst  them,  it  appeared  very  extraordi- 
nary that  any  member  should  refuse  to  affix  his 
name  to  what  he  had  at  least  apparently  approved, 
without  any  excuse,  or  observation,  on  the  occa- 
sion;— and  that,  if  there  was  any  thing  treasonable, 
offensive,  or  indecent,  in  their  proceedings,  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  comity,  nay  of  duty, 
to  advise  his  brethren  of  it:  Other  delegates  spoke 
briefly  to  the  same  purport.  Thus  pressed  to  an 
explanation,  the  president,  after  a long  pause,  ob- 
served, that ct  it  was  against  his  conscience  .”  Mr. 
M‘Kean  now  rung  the  changes  on  the  word  con- 
science so  long  and  loud,  that  a plain  challenge  was 
given  and  accepted,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
congress;  but  the  president  departed  from  New 
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York  the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  of  day. — 
Mr.  Robert  Ogden,  then  speaker  of  the  house  ol 
assembly  of  New  Jersey,  also  refused  to  sign  the 
petitions,  although  warmly  solicited  by  Mr.  M‘Kean 
in  private,  as  well  as  by  his  colleague,  colonel  Bor- 
den. The  great  mass  of  the  people  were,  at  this 
time,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  America.  Hence,  Mr. 
Ogden  was  desirous  of  concealing,  for  some  time, 
the  adverse  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress.  He,  accordingly,  request- 
ed, colonel  Borden  not  to  mention  the  circumstance 
among  his  more  immediate  constituents,  and  to  use 
his  influence  with  Mr.  McKean,  his  son-in-law,  to 
prevail  on  him  to  pursue  the  same  course:  but  the 
latter  would  promise  nothing  more,  than  not  to 
mention  the  matter  as  he  passed  through  New  Jer- 
sey, unless  the  question  was  put  to  him.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked:  in  several  different  towns,  he  was 
requested  to  state  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  not  signed  the  petitions,  which  he  did  without 
hesitation.  In  a few  days,  the  speaker  was  burned 
in  effigy  in  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  as  well 
as  in  several  others;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly,  he  was  removed  from  the  office 
of  speaker:  the  consequences  to  Mr.  McKean  were 
menaces  of  another  challenge,  not  more  fatal  than 
the  former. 
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On  his  return  to  New  Castle,  he,  with  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Rodney,  reported  their  proceedings 
to  the  assembly  of  Delaware,  and  received  the  una- 
nimous thanks  of  that  house,  for  the  energy  and 
ability  with  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties 
in  the  congress. 

Mr.  M‘Kean  continued  to  be  engaged  in  various 
public  employments.  On  the  tenth  of  July,  1765, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  sole  notary, 
and  tabellion,  public,  for  the  lower  counties  on  De- 
laware ; and,  in  the  same  year,  received  the  com- 
mission of  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  and  quarter  sessions,  and  of  the 
orphan’s  court,  for  the  county  of  New  Castle.  In 
November  term,  1765,  and  February  term,  1766, 
he  sat  on  the  bench  which  ordered  all  the  officers 
of  the  court  to  proceed  in  their  several  duties,  as 
usual,  on  unstamped  paper:  this  was  accordingly 

A,  ♦ 

done \ and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  court 
in  the  colonies,  that  established  such  an  order. 

In  1766,  he  was  licensed  by  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  to  practise  as  a solicitor  in  chance- 
ry, attorney-at-law,  and  counsellor,  within  all  the 
courts  in  that  province.  In  1769,  he  was  selected 
by  the  assembly  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and 
there  to  obtain  copies  of  all  documents  relating  to 
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real  estates  in  the  lower  counties  on  Delaware, 
prior  to  the  year  1 700:  he  faithfully  discharged  this 
duty,  and  the  copies  thus  procured  were  establish- 
ed, by  a law,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  origi- 
nal records.  In  1771,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  his  majesty’s  customs,  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  Castle;  and  in  October,  1772, 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

Owing  to  a change  of  ministers  in  the  British  ca- 
binet, and  the  apprehension  of  a serious  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed; but,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  was  passed, 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  bind  the 
colonies  by  law  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Two  years 
had  not  elapsed  from  this  period,  before  the  go- 
vernment resolved  to  test  this  right,  and  derive  a 
revenue  from  their  colonies,  by  imposing  a duty  on 
the  importation  of  teas,  paper,  painter’s  colours,  and 
glass,  which  were  prohibited  from  any  other  place 
than  Great  Britain.  The  impost  was  so  small,  that 
little  opposition  was  anticipated:  but*  there  were 
patriots  in  the  colonies  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
stamp  act;  who  deeply  reflected  on  the  consequen- 
ces of  submission;  and  who  were  fully  aware  that 

, » 
it  would  be  established  as  a precedent,  and  that 

many  an  error,  by  the  same  example,  would  creep 
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into  the  state.  A correspondence  accordingly  took 
place  among  leading  and  influential  characters 
throughout  the  continent;  a powerful  opposition 
was  organised;  and  measures  concerted  to  render 
it  effectual.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  towns,  and  it  was  finally  agreed, 
that  the  colonies  should  appoint  delegates  from 
their  respective  houses  of  assembly,  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1774. 
Firm  and  decided,  uniform  and  energetic,  in  re- 
sisting the  usurpations  of  the  British  crown,  Mr. 
M‘Kean,  as  he  had  before  done  in  1765,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  preparatory  measures  which  led 
to  the  meeting  of  this  congress;  and  was  appointed 
a delegate  from  the  lower  counties  on  Delaware, 
although  he  had,  a short  time  before,  removed  his 
residence  permanently  to  Philadelphia. 

An  important  era,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
America,  but  of  man,  had  now  arrived.  Great  events 
may  not  create,  but  they  always  will  elicit  and  ex- 
cite, ability,  and  bring  dormant  talents  into  active 
operation;  and,  although  the  principal  part  of  his 
life  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  laborious  official 
engagements,  Mr.  McKean  soon  found  that  the 
times  now  required  all  the  exertions  of  his  mental 
and  physical  powers.  On  the  fifth  of  September, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  august  assemblage,  of  which 
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he  became  an  invaluable  ornament;  and  from  that 
day,  his  country  claimed  him  as  her  own.  He  was 
annually  elected  a member,  until  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1783;  serving  in  the  great  national  council 
during  the  long,  and  uninterrupted,  period  of  eight 
years  and  a half. 

Two  remarkable  circumstances,  connected  with 
this  epoch,  are  peculiar  to  the  life  of  Mr.  M‘Kean. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  the  only  man  who  was, 
without  intermission,  a member  of  the  revolutionary 
congress,  from  the  time  of  its  opening,  in  1774.  until 
after  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  1788  were 
signed;  for,  notwithstanding  he  was  also  engaged  in 
other  important  public  affairs,  his  residence  in  Phi- 
ladelphia induced  his  constituents  to  continue  to 
return  him * The  other  circumstance  is,  that  while 
he  represented  the  state  of  Delaware  in  congress, 
until  1783,  and  was,  in  1781,  president  of  it,  yet, 
from  July,  1777,  he  held  the  office,  and  executed 
the  duties,  of  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Each 
of  these  states  claimed  him  as  her  own;  and  for 
each  were  his  talents  faithfully  exerted. 

* Roger  Sherman,  a delegate  from  Connecticut  was,  however, 
a member  of  congress  from  the  time  of  its  first  sitting  in  Septem- 
ber, 1774,  until  the  month  of  February,  1782,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  he  was  a member  during  the  long  period  of  nineteen 
years , except  when  the  laws  required  a rotation  in  office. 
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Possessed  of  long  tried  ability  and  perseverance, 
apt  in  forming  conclusions,  and  skilful  in  the  details, 
as  well  as  general  principles,  of  public  business, 
Mr.  M‘Kean’s  career  in  congress  embraced  a se- 
ries of  unremitting  and  distinguished  services.  A 
few  days  after  the  first  sitting,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights  were 
violated  or  infringed,  and  the  means  most  proper  to 
be  pursued  lor  the  restoration  of  them,  He  served 
diligently  on  the  important  secret  committee  to 
contract  for  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; and  his  talents  were  equally  exerted  in  estab- 
lishing the  claims  and  accounts  against  the  govern- 
ment; in  superintending  the  finances  of  the  states, 
and  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit;  in  hearing  and 
determining  on  appeals  brought  against  sentences 
passed  on  libels  in  the  courts  of  admiralty;  and  in  a 
variety  of  important  and  secondary  transactions, 
connected  with  the  general  business  of  congress. 
On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  and  digest  the 
form  of  a confederation  to  be  entered  into  between 
the  colonies:  on  the  same  day,  a draft  was  reported, 
which,  after  many  postponements,  amendments,  and 
debates,  was  finally  agreed  to,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  1777.  The  articles  of  confederation, 
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however,  owing  to  the  objections  made  by  the 
states,  were  not  signed  by  a majority  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, until  the  ninth  of  July,  1778.  The  de- 
legates from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
then  informed  congress  that  they  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived powers  to  ratify  and  sign  the  instrument  On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November  following,  New  Jer- 
sey acceded  to  the  confederation;  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  1779,  Mr.  McKean  signed  and 
ratified  the  articles,  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. At  length,  the  state  of  Maryland  empowered 
her  delegates  to  subscribe  and  ratify  the  act  of 
union,  and  its  final  ratification  took  place  on  the 
first  of  March,  1781. 

Mr.  M‘Kean  was  particularly  active  and  useful 
in  procuring  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
1776:  nevertheless,  although  his  name  is  subscribed 
to  the  original  instrument  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  he  does  not  appear  as  a sub- 
scriber to  the  copy  published  in  the  Journals  of 
Congress.  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Esq.  in  the  course 
of  the  re-publication  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
wishing  to  compile  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  addressed  a letter,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September,  1796,  to  chief  justice 
M‘Kean,  requesting  to  know  why  such  a variance 
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existed.  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  a valuable 
historical  record: 

Philadelphia,  September  26th,  1796. 

Sir, 

Your  favour  of  the  nineteenth  instant,  respecting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  should  not  have 
remained  so  long  unanswered,  if  the  duties  of  my 
office  of  chief  justice  had  not  engrossed  my  whole 
attention  while  the  court  was  sitting. 

For  several  years  past  I have  been  taught  to 
think  less  unfavourably  of  scepticism  than  formerly. 
So  many  things  have  been  misrepresented,  mistat- 
ed,  and  erroneously  printed,  (with  seeming  authen- 
ticity,) under  my  own  eye,  as  in  my  opinion  to  ren- 
der those  who  doubt  of  every  thing,  not  altogether 
inexcusable:  The  publication  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  as  print- 
ed in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  ( vol . ii,  p.  241,)  and 
also  in  the  acts  of  most  public  bodies  since,  so  far 
as  respects  the  names  of  the  delegates  or  deputies 
who  made  that  Declaration,  has  led  to  the  above 
reflection.  By  the  printed  publications  referred  to, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  fifty-five  gentlemen,  whose 
names  are  there  printed,  and  none  other,  were  on 
that  day,  personally  present  in  congress,  and  as- 
senting to  the  Declaration;  whereas,  the  truth  is 
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otherwise.  The  following  gentlemen  were  not 
members  of  congress  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776; 
namely,  Matthew  Thornton,  Benjamin  Rush, 
George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor, 
and  George  Ross.  The  five  last  named  were  not 
chosen  delegates  until  the  twentieth  day  of  that 
month;  the  first  not  until  the  twelfth  day  of  Septem- 
ber following,  nor  did  he  take  his  seat  in  congress 
until  the  fourth  of  November,  which  was  four 
months  after.  The  Journals  of  Congress,  ( vol . ii,  p . 
217  and  442,)  as  well  as  those  of  the  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  (p.  53,)  and  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  establish  these 
facts.  Although  the  six  gentlemen  named  had  been 
very  active  in  the  American  cause,  and  some  of 
them,  to  my  own  knowledge,  warmly  in  favour  of 
independence,  previous  to  the  day  on  which  it  was 
declared,  yet  I personally  know  that  none  of  them 
were  in  congress  on  that  day. 

Modesty  should  not  rob  any  man  of  his  just  ho- 
nour, when  by  that  honour,  his  modesty  cannot  be 
offended.  My  name  is  not  in  the  printed  journals 
of  congress,  as  a party  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  this,  like  an  error  in  the  first  con- 
coction, has  vitiated  most  of  the  subsequent  publi 
cations;  and  yet  the  feet  is,  that  I was  then  a mem- 
ber of  congress  for  the  state  of  Delaware,  was  per- 
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sonally  present  in  congress,  and  voted  in  favour  of 
independence  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  and  sign- 
ed the  declaration  after  it  had  been  engrossed  on 
parchment,  where  my  name,  in  my  own  hand-writ- 
ing, still  appears.  Henry  Wisner,  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  was  also  in  congress,  and  voted  for  in- 
dependence. 

•¥?  'ft  ^ * 

# * * ■ # * ' * 

I do  not  know  how  the  mistatement  in  the  print- 
ed journal  has  happened.  The  manuscript  public 
journal  has  no  names  annexed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  nor  has  the  secret  journal;  but  it 
appears  by  the  latter,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
July,  1776,  the  congress  directed  that  it  should  be 
engrossed  on  parchment,  and  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber, and  that  it  was  so  produced  on  the  second  of 
August,  and  signed.  This  is  interlined  in  the  secret 
journal,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Charles  Thompson, 
esquire,  the  secretary.  The  present  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  myself,  have  lately 
inspected  the  journals,  and  seen  this.  The  journal 
was  first  printed  by  Mr.  John  Dunlap,  in  1778,  and 
probably  copies,  with  the  names  then  signed  to  it, 
were  printed  in  August,  1776,  and  that  Mr.  Dun- 
lap printed  the  names  from  one  of  them. 
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I have  now,  Sir,  given  you  a true,  though  brief, 
history  of  this  affair*,  and,  as  you  are  engaged  in 
publishing  a new  edition  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I am  obliged  to  you  for  affording  the  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  conveying  to  you  this  informa- 
tion, authorising  you  to  make  any  use  of  it  you 
please. 

I am,  Sir,  with  particular  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  McKean. 
Alexander  James  Dallas,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1776,  Delaware  was  represented  in 
congress  by  Csesar  Rodney,  George  Read,  and 
Thomas  M‘Kean.  Mr.  Rodney  was  not  present 
when  the  question  of  independence  was  put,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  first  of  July.  Mr. 
M‘Kean  voted  for,  and  Mr.  Read  against  it.  Dela- 
ware was  thus  divided.  When  the  president  resu- 
med the  chair,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  made  his  report,  which  was  not  acted 
upon  until  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  July.  Every 
state,  excepting  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  had 
voted  in  favour  of  the  measure,  but  it  was  a matter 
of  great  importance  to  procure  an  unanimous  voice. 
Mr.  M‘Kean,  therefore,  without  delay,  despatched 
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an  express,  at  his  private  expense,  for  Mr.  Rodney, 
who  was  then  in  Delaware.  That  gentleman  has- 
tened to  Philadelphia,  and  was  met  at  the  door  of 
the  state  house,  in  his  boots  and  spurs,  by  Mr. 
M‘  Kean,  as  the  members  were  assembling  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth.  After  a friendly  salutation, 
but  without  exchanging  a word  on  the  subject  of 
independence,  they  entered  the  hall  together,  and 
took  their  seats.  They  were  among  the  latest  in  at- 
tendance, the  proceedings  immediately  commenc- 
ed, and,  after  a few7  minutes,  the  great  question  was 
put.  When  the  vote  of  Delaware  was  called,  Mr. 
Rodney  rose,  and  briefly  expressing  his  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  his  country  demanded  the  de- 
claration, voted  with  Mr.  McKean,  and  secured 
the  voice  of  Delaware.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  adverse  to  the  measure, 
being  absent,  that  state  also  united  in  the  vote,  by 
a majority  of  one.  By  these  means,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  became  the  unanimous  act  of  the 
thirteen  states.— Mr.  M‘Kean  being  engaged  in 
military  services,  was  not  present  in  congress  dur- 
ing: several  months  next  succeeding  the  fourth  of 
July,  177(3}  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  the  declaration,  engrossed  on  parchment , 
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as  directed  by  a resolution  of  congress  subsequent 
to  his  necessary  departure  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  M‘Kean  was  president  of  the  convention  of 
deputies  from  the  committees  of  Pennsylvania,  held 
at  the  Carpenter’s  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
1776,  who  unanimously  declared  their  willingness 
to  concur  in  a vote  of  the  congress,  declaring  the 
United  States  free  and  independent  states.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  two 
other  deputies,  which  drafted  that  declaration:  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he  signed  it  in  behalf  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania-,  and  on  the  succeeding 
day,  delivered  it  to  congress,  in  the  name  of  the 
convention.  The  regiment  of  associators,  of  which 
he  was  colonel,  had,  in  the  preceding  month  of 
May,  unanimously  made  a similar  declaration. 

On  the  fifth  of  July,  1776,  he  was  chosen  chair- 
man, at  a conference  of  the  delegates  in  congress, 
for  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  same  year,  he  was  also  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  safety  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  committee  of  inspection,  and  observation  for  the 
city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McKean,  at  this  time,  was  colonel  of  a re- 
giment of  associators  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  At 
a conference  held  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1776,  be- 
tween a committee  of  congress  appointed  for  the 
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purpose,  and  the  committee  of  safety  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  committee  of  inspection  and  observation 
for  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
field  officers  of  the  five  battalions  of  that  city,  it  was 
agreed  that  all  the  associated  militia  of  the  state, 
with  certain  exceptions,  who  could  be  furnished 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  should  immediately 
march,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  New  Jersey, 
and  continue  in  service  until  a flying  camp,  of  ten 
thousand  men,  could  be  collected  to  relieve  them. 
In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  M‘Kean, 
a few  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  to  Perth  Am 
boy,  in  New  Jersey,  to  support  general  Washing- 
ton. Although,  during  his  term  of  service,  no  re- 
gular engagement  took  place,  he  was  sometimes 
exposed  to  considerable  danger,  in  the  skirmishes, 
or  rather  cannonading,  which  occurred.  An  in- 
stance of  this  nature  is  related  by  himself,  in  a let- 
ter dated  Head  Quarters,  Perth  Amboy,  July  26th, 
1776.  The  lines  of  the  enemy  were  about  six  hun- 
dred yards  distant.  Several  shallops  were  descried 
sailing  along  the  opposite  shore  towards  the  enemy’s 
men-of-war.  Colonel  McKean  had  received  orders 
to  hold  his  battalion  in  readiness  to  march  into  town 
at  a minute’s  warning,  and  the  men  were  imme- 
diately under  arms.  “ I left  them,”  he  remarks, 
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“ under  lieutenant-colonel  Dean,  to  be  marched 
to  town,  whilst  I mounted  my  horse,  and  waited 
on  the  general  for  orders.  On  the  road,  which  is  a 
straight  and  wide  lane,  (something  like  Market 
Street,)  all  the  way  from  the  camp  to  the  Sound, 
and  in  a line  with  the  enemy’s  batteries,  about 
twenty  cannon  balls  flew  close  to  me,  sometimes 
on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  some  just 
over  my  head.  I confess,  I was  not  a little  alarmed, 
being  the  first  time  that  I had  ever  heard  a cannon 
ball,  but  clapped  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  rode  on 
amidst  the  balls  for  the  general’s,  where  orders 
had  just  been  issued  to  halt  the  battalion:  I was  go- 
ing to  execute  them,  when,  on  turning  round,  I 
saw  a horse  shot  through  the  neck  with  a four- 
pounder,  within  much  less  distance  than  the  width 
of  Market  Street,  from  me.  The  Are  was  so  inces- 
sant, and  so  direct  on  the  street  that  I had  to  re- 
turn, that  some  gentlemen  entreated  me  to  wait  a 
short  time;  but,  as  the  troops  under  my  care  were 
in  full  march,  and  colonel  Miles’s  battalion  close  be- 
hind them,  f thought  it  my  duty  to  stop  them,  as 
some  of  them  otherwise  would  probably  be  killed, 
without  a chance  of  effecting  any  beneficial  ser- 
vice. On  my  return,  I found  the  fire  hotter  than 
before,  the  enemy  then  playing  from  three  batte- 
ries of  three  or  four  guns  each;  but,  through  God’s 
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favour,  I escaped  unhurt,  and  marched  the  troops 
to  the  camp.” 

After  the  flying  camp  was  completed,  the  asso- 
ciators  were  discharged,  and  Mr.  McKean  return- 
ed to  Philadelphia,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in 
congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, on  parchment.  Finding  that  he  had  been 
elected  a member  of  the  convention  for  forming  a 
constitution  for  the  state  of  Delaware,  he,  in  two 
days  departed  for  Dover,  which  he  reached  in  one 
day.-— Immediately  on  his  arrival,  after  a fatiguing 
ride,  a committee  of  gentlemen  waited  on  him,  and 
requested  that  he  would  prepare  a constitution  for 
the  future  government  of  the  state.  To  this  he  con- 
sented. He  retired  to  his  room  in  the  tavern,  sat 
up  all  the  night,  and  having  prepared  it  without  a 
book,  or  any  assistance  whatever,  presented  it,  at 
ten  o’clock  next  morning,  to  the  house,  when  it 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  year  1 777,  Mr.  McKean  acted  in  the  dou- 
ble capacity  of  president  of  the  state  of  Delaware, 
and  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  tc  I have  had,” 
he  remarks  in  a letter  to  John  Adams,  dated  No- 
vember eighth,  1779,  cc  my  full  share  of  the  anxie- 
ties, cares,  and  troubles,  of  the  present  war.  For 
some  time,  I was  obliged  to  act  as  president  of  the 
Delaware  state,  and  as  chief  justice  of  this:  General 
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Howe  had  just  landed,  (August,  1777,)  at  the  head 
of  Elk  river,  when  I undertook  to  discharge  these 
two  important  trusts.  The  consequence  was  to  be 
hunted  like  a fox  by  the  enemy,  and  envied  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends.  I was 
compelled  to  remove  my  family  five  times  in  a few 
months,  and,  at  last,  fixed  them  in  a little  log-house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  more  than  an 
hundred  miles  from  this  place:  but  safety  was  not 
to  be  found  there,  for  they  were  soon  obliged  to  re- 
move again,  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians.” 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1777,  he  received 
from  the  supreme  executive  council,  the  commis- 
sion of  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  that  high  station  with  distinguished 
zeal  and  fidelity,  for  twenty-two  years.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly,  president  of  Delaware,  and  a member  of 
congress. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  appointment  are 
extracted  from  his  letter  to  John  Dickinson,  Esq. 
dated  Newark,  August  fifteenth,  1777:  cc  When  I 
was  in  Philadelphia,  about  a fortnight  ago,  the  of- 
fice of  chief  justice  was  offered  to  me  in  the  politest 
manner.  Two  of  my  friends  were  rather  against 
my  accepting  it-,  many  others  pressed  me  to  it,  in 
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the  warmest  maimer.  Upon  the  whole,  to  prevent 
the  least  suspicion  that  I was  against  any  govern- 
ment but  such  as  I framed  myself,  and  that  I want- 
ed to  embroil  the  state,  and  occasion  disaffection  to 
the  common  cause,  See.  See.  which  had  been  liberal- 
ly propagated;  and  to  evidence  that  I had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  promote  the  happiness  of  my  coun- 
try, I thought  it  my  duty,  (though  manifestly  against 
my  interest,)  to  imitate  the  great  lord  Hale,  when 
pressed  to  the  like  by  Cromwell,  and  was,  for  the 
same,  and  better  reasons,  prevailed  with  to  accept 
it.” 

The  burden  of  public  affairs  now  fell  heavily  on 
Mr.  McKean-  and  he  became  more  and  more  soli- 
citous to  be  relieved  from  his  congressional  duties. 
In  a letter  to  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  dated 
December  twenty-fifth  1780,  he  thus  portrays  his 
situation:  “ I find  that  my  health  and  fortune  are 
impaired  by  my  unremitting  attention  to  public  af- 
fairs: what  I undertake  to  perform,  I do  with  all  my 
might;  and,  having  very  little  relief  in  attending 
congress,  I find  that  this,  the  discharging  the  duties 
of  chief  justice,  See.  Sec.  are  more  than  I can  per- 
form to  my  own  satisfaction.  Besides,  the  rank  I 
am  obliged  to  maintain,  is  greater  than  comports 
with  my  finances.  I must,  therefore,  beg  of  you,  to 
appoint  some  gentlemen  as  delegates,  who  will  at- 
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tend  in  congress  at  such  times  as  I am  obliged  to 
be  on  the  circuit,  or  in  court,  and  who  will  also 
relieve  me  occasionally  at  other  times,  and  permit 
that  relaxation  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body;  otherwise,  that  the 
general  assembly  would  be  pleased  to  excuse  me 
the  honour,  in  future; — which  is  my  ardent  wish.’’ 
It  is  a proof  of  the  disinterested  principles  by  which 
the  public  men  of  that  period  were  guided,  that 
Mr.  M‘Kean  had  never  received,  in  any  year,  as 
much  emolument,  as  a delegate,  as  would  defray 
his  personal  expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice; and  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  (1779  and 
1780,)  he  had  not  been  offered,  or  received,  a far- 
thing.— His  resignation,  however,  was  not  accepted, 
and  he  continued  his  duties  as  a delegate  from  De- 
laware. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  1781,  he  was,  on  the  re- 
signation of  the  honourable  Samuel  Huntington, 
elected  president  of  congress.  On  the  twenty -third 
of  October,  1781,  the  following  letter  was  laid  be- 
fore that  body,  by  the  secretary: 

“ Sir, 

I must  beg  you  to  remind  congress,  that  when 
they  did  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  president, 
and  before  I assumed  the  chair,  I informed  them. 
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that,  as  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  I should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  attending  the  supreme  court 
of  that  state,  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  or,  at 
farthest,  in  October.  That  court  will  be  held  to- 
day. I must,  therefore,  request,  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  another  presi- 
dent. 

I am,  Sir, 

With  much  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  M‘Kean. 

Charles  Thomson, 

Secretary  of  Congress 

Congress  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
M‘Kean,  but  postponed  the  election  of  a president 
until  the  next  day,  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  With- 
erspoon, it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  Mr. 
M£Kean  be  requested  to  resume  the  chair,  and  act 
as  president,  until  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
the  resolution  of  the  previous  day,  accepting  his  re- 
signation, notwithstanding.  To  this  measure  he  ac- 
ceded. On  the  fifth  of  November,  the  honourable 
John  Hanson  was  elected  president;  and.  on  the  se- 
venth, it  was  “ Resolved , that  the  thanks  of  congress 
be  given  to  the  honourable  Thomas  M‘Kean,  late 
president  of  congress,  in  testimony  of  their  appro  - 
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bation  of  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  public  business.” — This  honourable  tes- 
timonial was  conveyed  to  Mr.  M‘Kean,  in  the  fol- 
lowing flattering  communication  from  his  successor, 
who  was  well  qualified  to  pass  a correct  judgment 
on  the  merits  and  conduct  of  his  predecessor. 

Philadelphia , November  10th3  1781. 
Sir, 

It  is  always  a pleasing  task  to  pay  a just  tribute 
to  distinguished  merit.  Under  this  impression,  give 
me  leave  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  with  inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction  I present  you  the  thanks  of  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  in  testimony 
of  their  approbation  of  your  conduct  in  the  chair, 
and  in  the  execution  of  public  business;  a duty  I 
am  directed  to  perform  by  their  act  of  the  seventh 
instant,  a copy  of  which  I have  the  honour  of  en- 

When  I reflect  upon  the  great  abilities,  the  ex- 
emplary patience,  and  unequalled  skill  and  punc- 
tuality, which  you  so  eminently  displayed  in  exe- 
cuting the  important  duties  of  president,  it  must 
unavoidably  be  productive  of  great  apprehensions 
in  the  one  who  has  the  honour  of  being  your  suc- 
cessor. But  the  choice  of  congress  obliges  me,  for 
a moment,  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  my  own 
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inability-  and,  although  I cannot  equal  the  bright 
example  that  is  recently  set  me,  yet  it  shall  be  my 
unremitting  study  to  imitate  it  as  far  as  possible*, 
and,  in  doing  this,  the  reflection  is  pleasing,  that  I 
shall  invariably  pursue  the  sacred  path  of  virtue, 
which  alone  ought  to  preserve  me  free  from  cen- 
sure. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 

John  Hanson,  President 
The  Hon.  Thomas  M‘Kean, 

Late  President  of  Congress. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a fact,  strengthened  by 
daily  experience,  that  those  men  who  are  mere 
passive  beings,  will  have  neither  friends  nor  ene- 
mies; while  those  who  are  active,  will  have  both: — 
and,  whether  a man  does  right  or  wrong,  he  may 
always  expect  to  be  blamed  by  his  enemies.  Hence, 
a great  clamour  attended  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
M‘Kean  to  the  presidency  of  congress.  His  ac- 
ceptance of  that  station,  while  holding  the  office  of 
chief  justice,  aroused  the  sleeping  lions  who  would 
otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  dozed  on,  re- 
gardless both  of  their  constitution  and  country.  The 
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press  teemed  with  essays  on  the  subject,  maintain- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question,  in  which  the  advo- 
cates of  Mr.  M‘Kean  enjoyed  a manifest  advantage. 
It  was  evident  that  the  authors  of  the  outcry  were 
incited  by  envy  or  ambition,  and  not  by  virtue  or 
love  of  count ry;  because,  if  his  seat  in  congress  was 
illegal  at  all,  it  was  as  much  so  before  he  was  made 
president,  as  afterwards.  When  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice,  in  1777,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  assembly,  soon  after  commander- in-chief,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  election  to  the  chair  of  con- 
gress, constantly  a delegate  from  the  state  of  De- 
laware. It  is  not  easy,  moreover,  to  imagine,  what 
right  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  complain  of 
his  conduct.  The  state  of  Delaware,  did  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  appoint  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania one  of  their  delegates  in  congress;  but  it  was 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  that  appointed  one  of  the 
delegates  of  Delaware,  then  in  congress,  to  be  their 
chief  justice:  how  then,  could  the  blame  of  the 
transaction  (even  if  it  were  blameable,)  be  imposed 
on  Mr.  M‘Kean. — On  the  general  question,  whe- 
ther he  was  acting  in  violation  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  argued,  that  although  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania,  were  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  congress,  as  members  from  that  state,  or  in  its 
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executive  council  or  general  assembly,  yet  they 
were  not  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  congress,  or 
council,  senate  or  assembly,  for  any  other  state; 
that  the  convention  never  had  either  the  power  or 
inclination  to  direct  the  governments  of  other  states, 
nor  to  restrain  them  from  employing  whom  they 
thought  proper,  in  their  offices  of  trust  or  profit; 
that,  in  fine,  there  was  neither  any  law  nor  reason, 
why  a judge  of  Pennsylvania  could  not  hold  any 
office  whatsoever,  which  was  not  derived  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Numerous  precedents  may 
be  cited  in  justification  of  Mr.  M‘Kean’s  conduct, 
in  retaining  his  seat  in  congress.  William  Henry 
Drayton,  esquire, served  in  congress  two  years, dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  William  Paca,  esquire,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  chief  justice,  and  a member  of  congress 
for  the  state  of  Maryland.  John  Jay,  esquire,  was 
chief  justice  of  New  York  during  the  time  he  was 
president  of  congress.  Samuel  Huntington,  esquire, 
the  predecessor  of  Mr.  McKean  as  president  of  con- 
gress, was,  during  the  whole  time,  a justice  of  the 
supreme  court  for  Connecticut.  And,  to  crown  the 
whole,  several  of  the  actual  members  of  congress, 
were,  at  that  time,  justices  of  the  supreme  court  in 
their  respective  states. — Hence  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  motives  which  originated  the  clamour  against 
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the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  were  any  thing 
else  than  honest  or  patriotic. 

Independent  in  his  principles  and  conduct,  Mr. 
M‘Kean,  as  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  his  office  with  impartiality  and  in- 
flexibility. During  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
Philadelphia  being  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  an  object  of  peculiar  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  the  just  performance  of  Mr. 
M‘Kean’s  judicial  functions  required  not  only  the 
learning  of  the  lawyer,  but  the  unyielding  spirit  of 
the  patriot.  Proclaiming  from  the  bench,  the  law 
of  justice  and  his  country,  with  distinguished  learn- 
ing, ability,  and  integrity,  neither  fear,  nor  power, 
could  bend  him  from  the  stern  line  of  duty.  Re- 
gardless of  the  powers  of  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, he  did  not  hesitate  to  hazard  his  own  life,  by 
causing  to  be  punished,  even  unto  death,  those  who 
were  proved  to  be  traitors  to  their  country.  Such 
was  the  miserable  fate  of  Roberts,  and  Carlisle,  the 
lamented  victims  of  inflexible  justice.  Abraham 
Carlisle  was  a carpenter  in  Philadelphia.  When 
the  British  took  possession  of  that  city,  he  received 
a commission  from  sir  William  Howe,  to  watch  and 
guard  the  gates,  with  the  power  of  granting  pass- 
ports. John  Roberts  joined  the  British  standard  at 
the  same  time;  and  the  overt  act  of  aiding  and  as- 
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listing  the  enemy  by  joining  their  armies,  was  £<  le- 
gally and  satisfactorily  proved.”  The  trials  of  these 
unfortunate  men  took  place  in  September,  1778, 
and  being  both  convicted  of  high  treason,  they 
were,  a short  time  afterwards,  executed. 

But  no  popular  excitement  against  individuals 
accused  of  offences,  could,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
divert  him  from  the  firm  and  inflexible  discharge  of 
his  public  duty.  His  decision  in  favour  of  Samuel 
Chapman,  ( Dallas  Reports , vol.  i,  53.)  evinced  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  disdain  he  felt 
for  the  popular  clamour,  excited  by  the  occasion. 
Chapman  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  in  April 
term,  1781,  for  not  having  surrendered  himself  on 
the  first  of  August,  1778,  as  required  by  a procla- 
mation issued  by  the  supreme  executive  council, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  assembly,  passed  the 
sixth  of  March,  1778.  The  charge  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, which  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  defend- 
ant, was  learned  and  circumstantial,  embracing  a 
lucid  exposition  of  the  law,  and  exciting  the  un- 
qualified admiration  of  his  professional  brethren, 
while  it  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  those  men  of 
violence  who  thirsted  after  blood. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief 
justice,  an  incident  occurred,  evincing  in  bold  re- 
lief the  independent  principles  of  action  which 
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guided  his  judicial  career.  Twenty  persons  were 
confined  in  the  Free  Masons  lodge  at  Philadelphia, 
on  treasonable  charges-  and  the  popular  excitement 
against  them  was  extremely  violent.  Application 
was  made  to  the  chief  justice,  for  writs  of  habeas- 
corpus  in  their  behalf,  which  were  granted.  This 
act,  at  a period  of  peculiar  public  agitation,  created 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  more  violent  whigs, 
in  which  many  members  of  congress  participated. 
So  marked,  indeed,  was  their  displeasure,  that  Mr. 
M‘Kean,  esteeming  the  good  opinion  of  good  men 
next  to  the  approbation  of  a good  conscience,  con- 
sidered himself  called  upon  to  justify  his  proceed- 
ings, in  a letter  to  the  honourable  John  Adams, 
dated  nineteenth  September,  1777,  in  which  he 
stated  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  requested  Mr. 
Adams,  by  a candid  explanation,  to  remove  the 
impressions  that  had  been  created. — The  writs 
were  applied  for  in  form,  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  statute  of  the  3 1 Car.  2,  ch.  2 ; and  the 
only  authority  for  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners, 
known  to  Mr.  M‘Kean,  was  the  copy  of  a letter  from 
the  vice-president  to  colonel  Lewis  Nicola.  His  si- 
tuation, at  the  time,  was  such  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived a letter,  nor  seen  a newspaper,  from  Phila- 
delphia, for  a fortnight;  nor  could  he  learn  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  affair,  except  from  the  two  persons 
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who  presented  the  writs,  and  who  offered  to  him  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  prisoners,  stating  their 
case:  this  he  refused  to  read  or  accept,  observing, 
that  he  would  determine  on  the  returns  to  be  made 
to  the  writs,  and  nothing  else. — The  habeas  corpus 
act  formed  a part  of  the  code  of  the  Pennsylvania 
laws,  and  has  always  and  justly  been  esteemed  the 
palladium  of  liberty.  Before  that  statute,  the  ha- 
beas  corpus  was  considered  to  be  a prerogative 
writ,  and  also  a writ  of  right  for  the  subject-  and, 
if  the  king  and  his  whole  council  committed  any 
subject,  yet,  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges,  in 
times  when  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  well 
ascertained,  nor  sufficiently  regarded,  a habeas  cor* 
pus  ought  to  be  allowed  and  obeyed.  And  the  dis- 
tinction was,  that  in  such  case,  upon  the  return,  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  remanded;  but,  if  the  commit- 
ment was  by  part  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  he 
was  to  be  bailed;  and  if  not  for  a legal  cause,  he 
was  to  be  discharged.  By  the  statute,  all  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  judges  was  taken  away,  and 
a penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  imposed, 
for  a refusal,  in  the  vacation,  to  allow  the  writ:  so 
that,  if  Mr.  M‘Kean  had  so  soon  forgotten  the  oath 
which  he  had,  a few  days  before,  taken,  common 
prudence  would  have  taught  him  neither  to  incur 
the  forfeiture  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  nor  to  sub- 
VOL.  vi. — q,  q 
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ject  himself,  as  a judge,  to  the  just  censure  of  the 
judicious  and  dispassionate;-— the  more  especially 
when  no  injury  could  arise  from  returning  the 
writs,  and  bringing  the  parties  before  him,  (except 
a little  delay,)  the  expense  being  borne  wholly  by 
the  prisoners,  agreeably  to  the  statute.  If,  upon 
the  return  of  the  process,  he  had  shown  any  par- 
tiality towards  the  prisoners,  or  sought  occasion  to 
favour  men  who  were  inimical  to  a cause,  which  he 
had  espoused  with  as  much  sincerity,  and  supported 
with  as  much  zeal  as  any  individual  in  the  country, 
then,  indeed,  he  might  have  been  deservedly 
blamed  and  stigmatised;  but  previous  to  this,  cen- 
sure, to  say  no  more,  was  premature,  and  injudi- 
ciously bestowed.  “ Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum,”  he 
remarks,  u is  a sentiment  which  pleases  me;  and 
faithful  judges  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  unne- 
cessary difficulties.” 

His  firmness  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  is  ex- 
emplified by  another  striking  example.  In  1778, 
he  issued  a warrant  against  colonel  Robert  L. 
Hooper,  a deputy  quarter-master,  charging  him 
with  having  libelled  the  magistrates  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  a letter  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  directing 
the  sheriff  of  Northampton  county  to  bring  him 
before  him  at  Yorktown.  Colonel  Hooper  waited 
on  general  Greene,  then  quarter-master-general. 
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to  inquire  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  army 
would  admit  of  his  absence.  General  Greene,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  M‘Kean,  dated,  Camp,  Valley  Forge, 
third  June,  1778,  observed,  among  other  things 
relative  to  the  subject,  that,  as  the  army  was  just 
on  the  wing,  he  could  not,  without  great  necessity, 
“ consent ” to  colonel  Hoopers  being  absent,  as  there 
was  no  other  person  who  could  give  the  necessary 
aid  on  that  occasion;  and  he  requested,  that  Hoo- 
per might  enter  into  a recognizance,  with  ample 
sureties,  to  appear  at  any  court  where  he  was  le- 
gally answerable. — This  direct  interference  of  the 
military  with  the  civil,  authority,  roused  the  offi- 
cial spirit  of  the  chief-justice,  and  occasioned  the 
following  severe,  but  just,  answer: 

Yorktown , June  9,  1778. 

Sir, 

I have  just  now  received  your  favour  of  the  third 
instant,  and  am  not  a little  surprised  that  the  sheriff 
of  Northampton  county  should  have  permitted 
colonel  Robert  L.  Hooper,  after  he  was  arrested 
by  virtue  of  my  precept,  to  wait  upon  you , until  he 
had  appeared  before  me. 

You  say,  sir,  “ colonel  Hooper  waited  upon  me 
to  communicate  his  situation,  and  to  know  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  army  would  admit  of  his  ab- 
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sence;  but,  as  the  army  is  just  upon  the  wing,  and 
part  of  it  will,  in  all  probability,  march  through 
his  district,  I could  not,  without  great  necessity, 
consent  to  his  being  absent,  as  there  is  no  other  per- 
son that  can  give  the  necessary  aid  upon  this  occa- 
sion.’* 

I do  not  think,  sir,  that  the  absence,  sickness,  or 
even  death,  of  Mr.  Hooper,  could  be  attended  with 
such  a consequence  that  no  other  person  could  be 
found,  who  could  give  the  necessary  aid  upon  this 
occasion:  but,  what  attracts  my  attention  the  most, 
is  your  observation  that  you  cannot,  without  great 
necessity,  consent  to  his  being  absent.  As  to  that, 
sir,  I shall  not  ask  your  consent , nor  that  of  any 
other  person,  in  or  out  of  the  army,  whether  my 
precept  shall  be  obeyed  or  not,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Hooper  being 
special,  no  other  magistrate  can  take  cognizance 
thereof  but  myself.  The  mode  you  propose,  of  giv- 
ing bail,  cannot  be  adopted,  for  many  reasons. 

I should  be  very  sony  to  find  that  the  execution 
of  criminal  law  should  impede  the  operations  of 
the  army,  in  any  instance;  but  much  more  so,  to 
find  the  latter  impede  the  former. 

I am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  M‘Kean. 


Major-general  Greene. 
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There  is  a strain  of  inflexible  firmness,  and  un- 
shrinking dignity,  pervading  this  letter,  admirably 
illustrative  of  the  whole  course  of  his  judicial  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  M‘Kean  industriously  devoted  himself  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chief-justice  until  the 
year  1799,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In  all  the  quali- 
fications of  the  judge,  it  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  said,  that  he  had  few  equals  in  this,  or  any  other, 
country.  The  dignity  which  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania  preserved,  and  the  reverence  which 
it  inspired,  while  he  presided  over  it,  are  still  spo- 
ken of  in  high  terms  by  those  who  remember  it: 
and  his  judicial  opinions,  at  a period  when  the  law 
of  the  state  was  unsettled,  and  when  a master  mind 
was  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  a system,  have  estab- 
lished for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  his  country.  His  memory  is,  to 
the  present  day,  held  in  profound  respect  and  vene- 
ration, in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  successive  judg- 
es have,  by  their  unvarying  testimony,  given  un 
fading  lustre  to  his  judicial  fame.  a Chief-justice 
M‘Kean,”  observes  a late  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  “ was  a great  man:  his  merit 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and,  as  a judge,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is  only 
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since  I have  been  upon  the  bench,  that  I have  been 
able  to  conceive  a just  idea  of  the  greatness  of  his 
merit.  His  legal  learning  was  profound  and  accu- 
rate; but,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

Materiem  superabat  opus ; 

The  lucidity  of  his  explication,  and  the  perspicuity 
of  his  language,  which  is  the  first  excellence  in 
the  communication  of  ideas,  was  perfect;  but  I ne- 
ver saw  equalled,  his  dignity  of  manner  in  deliver- 
ing a charge  to  a jury,  or  on  a law  argument,  to  the 
bar.  But  what  is  still  more,  his  comprehension  of 
mind  in  taking  notes,  so  as  to  embrace  the  sub- 
stance, and  yet  omit  nothing  material , has  appeared 
to  me  inimitable.” 

The  attempt  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
M‘Kean,  as  chief-justice,  in  1788,  requires  particu- 
lar explanation.  Eleazer  Oswald,  editor  of  the 
Independent  Gazetteer,  published  an  address  to 
the  public,  manifestly  tending  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice,  and  attempting  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  people,  in  a cause  then  depending,  in 
which  he  was  defendant;  and  by  that  means,  striv- 
ing to  defeat  the  plaintiff’s  claim  to  justice,  and  to 
stigmatise  the  judges  whose  duty  it  was  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws.  For  this  contempt  of  court,  as  it  was 
determined  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four 
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judges,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a fine 
of  ten  pounds  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  “ be 
imprisoned  for  the  space  of  one  month,  that  is, 
from,  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August/  The  sentence,  on  the  point  of  imprison- 
ment, was  entered  on  the  record,  “ for  the  space  of 
one  month,”  without  taking  notice  of  the  explana- 
tory words  used  by  the  court*  (“ from  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  August /)  At  the 
expiration  of  the  legal  month,  (twenty-eight  days,) 
Mr.  Oswald  demanded  his  discharge;  but  with  this, 
the  sheriff,  who  had  heard  the  sentence  pronounc- 
ed, refused  to  comply,  until  he  had  consulted  the 
chief-justice.  Mr.  M‘Kean,  remembering  the 
meaning  and  words  of  the  court,  told  this  officer  at 
first,  that  he  was  bound  to  detain  his  prisoner  till 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  August;  but,  having 
shortly  afterwards  examined  the  record,  he  wrote 
to  the  sheriff,  that  Mr.  Oswald,  agreeably  to  the 
entry  there,  was  entitled  to  his  discharge. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  1788,  Mr.  Oswald 
presented  a memorial  to  the  general  assembly,  in 
which  he  stated  the  proceedings  against  him,  com- 
plained of  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  chief  justice  to  the  sheriff,  by  which, 
he  alleged,  his  confinement  had  afterwards  been 
illegally  protracted.  He,  finally,  called  upon  the 
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house  to  determine  Cfi  whether  the  judges  did  not  in- 
fringe the  constitution  in  direct  terms,  in  the  sen- 
tence  they  had  pronounced;  and  whether  of  course, 
they  had  not  made  themselves  proper  objects  of 
impeachment.”  The  assembly  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  hear  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  charges  exhibited ; and  three  days 
were  consumed  in  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
William  Lewis,  esquire,  as  a member  of  the  house, 
then  delivered  an  elaborate  argument,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  judges;  and,  after  a long, 
learned,  and  eloquent,  speech,  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  grounds  of 
impeachment,  were  bribery,  corruption,  gross  par- 
tiality, or  wilful  and  arbitrary  oppression;  and  as 
none  of  these  had  been  proved,  Mr.  Oswald’s  me- 
morial ought  to  be  dismissed;  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  return  to  a state  of  nature,  than  to  live 
in  a state  of  society  upon  the  terms  which  that  me- 
morial presented; — terms,  which  left  the  weak  and 
the  innocent,  a prey  to  the  powerful  and  the  wick- 
ed; and  which  gave  to  falsehood  and  licentiousness, 
all  that  was  due  to  freedom  and  to  truth. — Mr. 
Findley  next  rose,  and  delivered  his  sentiments 
with  ability  and  precision,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lewis’s  argument. — When  he  had  concluded,  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
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u Resolved , That  this  house,  having,  in  a commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  gone  into  a full  examination  of  the 
charges  exhibited  by  Eleazer  Oswald,  of  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  proceedings  in  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  against  the  said  Eleazer  Oswald, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  charges  are  unsupported  by 
the  testimony  adduced,  and,  consequently,  that 
there  is  no  just  cause  for  impeaching  the  said  jus- 
tices.” 

The  proposition  contained  in  this  resolution,  gave 
rise  to  a short,  but  animated,  conversation.  On  the 
one  hand  it  was  said,  that,  in  admitting  that  there 
was  no  ground  of  impeachment,  it  was  not  intended 
to  concede  that  the  facts  represented  in  the  memo- 
rial had  not  been  proved:  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  answered,  that  if  there  had  been  proof  that 
the  memorialist,  according  to  the  complaint,  u was 
immured  in  prison,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a 
trial,  for  an  imaginary  offence,”  it  would  have  been 
the  indispensible  duty  of  the  legislature  to  vote  for 
an  impeachment. — A compromise,  at  length,  took 
place,  and  the  committee  of  the  whole  agreed  to 
report  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  charges  exhibited  by  Mr. 

...  -V  y 

Eleazer  Oswald  against  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  testimony  given  in  support  of  them* 
are  not  a sufficient  ground  for  impeachment,” 
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But,  when  this  report  was  called  up  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  house,  it  was  postponed,  (and  conse- 
quently  lost,)  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clymer,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  resolution  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  in  the  committee. — Mr.  Findley  then 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  present- 
ed the  following  resolutions  to  the  chair,  to  super- 
sede  Mr.  Clymer’s  motion: 

“ Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme 
court  against  Mr.  Eleazer  Oswald,  in  punishing  him 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  their  discretion,  for  a 
constructive  or  implied  contempt,  not  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  nor  against  any  officer, 
or  order,  thereof,  but  for  writing  and  publishing 
improperly,  or  indecentty,  respecting  a cause  de- 
pending before  the  supreme  court,  and  respecting 
some  of  the  judges  of  said  court,  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional exercise  of  judicial  power,  and  sets  an 
alarming  precedent,  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence, to  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.’5 

“ Resolved , That  it  be  specially  recommended  to 
the  ensuing  general  assembly,  to  define  the  nature 
and  extent  of  contempts,  and  direct  their  punish- 
ment.55 

An  interesting  debate  arose  upon  these  resolu- 
tions. Mr.  Findley  ably  supported  his  propositions, 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  expe- 
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diency  of  the  thing  itself.  But,  it  was  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Mr.  Lewis;  First,  That  the  legislative 
power  is  confined  to  making  the  law,  and  cannot 
interfere  in  the  interpretation;  which  is  the  natural 
and  exclusive  province  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government;  and  Secondly,  That  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  succeeding  assembly  would  be  nuga- 
tory; for  the  courts  of  justice  derive  their  powers 
from  the  constitution,  a source  paranyount  to  the 
legislature;  and,  consequently,  what  is  given  to 
them  by  the  former,  cannot  be  taken  from  them  by 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Findley’s  motions  were  lost  by  a considera 
ble  majority;  and  at  length,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’s  ori- 
ginal resolution  revived  by  Mr.  Clymer,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  house,  and  the  memorial,  of  course,  re- 
jected. 

In  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  Oswald,  chief  justice  M‘Kean  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  <c  Some  doubts  were  suggested 
whether  even  a contempt  of  the  court  was  punisha- 
ble by  attachment:  not  only  my  brethren  and  my- 
self, but  likewise,  all  the  judges  of  England,  think, 
that  without  this  power,  no  court  could  possibly 
exist; — nay,  that  no  contempt  could,  indeed,  be  com- 
mitted against  us,  we  should  be  so  truly  contemptible. 
The  law  upon  the  subject  is  of  immemorial  anti- 
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quity:  and  tliere  is  not  any  period,  when  it  can  be 
said  to  have  ceased,  or  discontinued.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  we  entertain  no  doubt.” — These  obser- 
vations have  since  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  con- 
clusive on  the  subject  of  contempts;  and  were  cited, 
with  approbation,  in  the  famous  debate,  a few  years 
ago,  in  the  case  of  John  Anderson,  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McKean  was  a member  of  the  convention  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Delegated  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  attended  its  first  meeting  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  November,  1787.  On  the  twenty-third, 
Mr.  M‘Kean,  who,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  took  the  lead 
in  the  proceedings,  moved  that  the  constitution,  as 
proposed  by  the  late  federal  convention,  be  read; 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  convention  having 
been  properly  organised,  and  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements concluded,  he  opened  the  important 
and  unprecedented  subject  by  a short  speech,  con- 
cluding with  the  motion,  u That  this  convention  do 
assent  to,  and  ratify,  the  constitution  agreed  to  on 
the  seventeenth  of  September  last,  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia/5— The  long  and  eloquent  speech  deli- 
vered by  him  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  em- 
braced a clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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whole  subject.  He  unfolded,  in  a masterly  man- 
ner, the  principles  of  free  government;  demon- 
strated the  superior  advantages  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution; and  satisfactorily  answered  every  objec- 
tion which  had  been  suggested.  Arranging  these 
objections  under  ten  distinct  heads,  he  considered 
them  singly,  and  delivered  his  refutation  of  them 
in  a lucid  and  forcible  manner.  He  concluded 
this  powerful  argument  in  these  words:  “ The  ob- 
jections to  this  constitution  having  been  answered, 
and  all  done  away,  it  remains  pure  and  unhurt; 
and  this  alone  is  a forcible  argument  of  its  good- 
ness.— I am  sure,  Mr.  president,  that  nothing  can 
prevail  with  me  to  give  my  vote  for  ratifying  it, 
but  a conviction,  from  comparing  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  that  the  not  doing  it  is  liable  to  more 
inconvenience  and  danger,  than  the  doing  it. 

“ I.  If  you  do  it,  you  strengthen  the  government 
and  people  of  these  United  States,  and  will  there- 
by have  the  wisdom  and  assistance  of  all  the  states. 

“II.  You  will  settle,  establish,  and  firmly  per- 
petuate, our  independence,  by  destroying  the  vain 
hopes  of  all  its  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

“ III.  You  will  encourage  your  allies  to  join  with 
you;  nay,  to  depend,  that  what  has  been  stipulated 
or  shall  hereafter  be  stipulated  and  agreed  upon, 
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will  be  punctually  performed;  and  other  nations 
will  be  induced  to  enter  into  treaties  with  you. 

“ IV.  It  will  have  a tendency  to  break  our  par- 
ties and  divisions,  and  by  that  means,  lay  a firm 
and  solid  foundation  for  the  future  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of 
this  state  in  particular. 

“ V.  It  will  invigorate  your  commerce,  and  en- 
courage ship  building. 

“ VI.  It  will  have  a tendency,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent any  other  nation  from  making  war  upon  you, 
but  from  offering  you  any  wrong  or  even  insult. 

“ In  short,  the  advantages  that  must  result  from 
it,  are  obviously  so  numerous  and  important,  and 
have  been  so  fully  and  ably  pointed  out  by  others, 
that  it  appears  to  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
head. 

“ The  law,  sir,  has  been  my  study  from  my  in- 
fancy, and  my  only  profession.  I have  gone  through 
the  circle  of  office,  in  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  departments  of  government;  and  from 
ail  my  study,  observation,  and  experience,  I must 
declare,  that  from  a full  examination  and  due  con- 
sideration of  this  system,  it  appears  to  me  the  best 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

“ I congratulate  you  on  the  fair  prospect  of  its 
being  adopted,  and  am  happy  in  the  expectation  of 
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seeing  accomplished,  what  has  been  long  my  ar- 
dent wish,— that  you  will  hereafter  have  a salutary 
permanency  in  magistracy , and  stability  in  the  laws  ” 
Although  Mr.  McKean  was  not  a member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution, 
he  was  neither  inattentive  nor  inactive,  with  regard 
to  its  proceedings.  From  the  characters  of  the  de- 
legates, a great  proportion  of  whom  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  revolutionary  congress,  in  1774,  1775, 
1776,  or  1777,  he  entertained  strong  hopes  that 
public  utility  would  be  derived  from  their  delibe- 
rations. “ But,”  he  remarks,  “ the  present  popular 
opinion  is,  that  we  should  be  very  jealous  of  con- 
ferring power  on  any  man,  or  body  of  men.  In- 
deed, we  seem  afraid  to  enable  any  one  to  do  good, 
lest  he  should  do  evil.” — He  was  long  an  advocate 
for  the  just  rights  of  the  smaller,  against  the  over- 
bearing influence  and  power  of  the  larger,  states. 
A vote  by  states  was  insisted  upon  by  him  in  the 
first  congress  of  1765,  and  in  that  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1774; — and  the  concession  was  then  made 
by  the  other  states.  At  the  meeting  of  the  federal 
convention,  he  delivered  to  the  delegates  from 
Delaware,  notes  of  the  arguments  used  on  those 
occasions,  and  at  the  same  time,  offered,  in  private, 
his  reasons  in  support  of  the  security  of  the  smaller 
states,  to  many  members  who  represented  the  lar* 
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ger.  His  influence  prevailed 5 and  the  result  was 
the  compromise  which  pervades  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

The  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  was  an  object  of  high  importance 
and  general  interest.  “ Perhaps  a more  singular 
contrivance  to  produce  precipitation  and  incaution 
in  that  department,  where  deliberation  was  a duty, 
and  to  generate  slowness  and  irresolution,  when 
vigour,  promptitude,  and  secrecy,  were  required, 
was  never  exhibited  than  in  this  constitution.’  A 
single  legislature,  without  check  or  control,  pos- 
sessing a power  of  hastily  passing  the  most  impor- 
tant laws,  restrained  only  by  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lishing the  bill,  for  the  consideration  of  their  con- 
stituents, yet  without  being  required  to  wait  any 
length  of  time,  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  their  opi- 
nions on  it;  an  executive  council,  composed  of  a 
member  from  every  county,  multiplying  as  the 
number  of  counties  increased;  a septennial  judica- 
ture, and  an  inefficient  council  of  censors,  who 
were  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
without  the  power  to  repeal  what  they  saw  the 
strongest  reasons  to  condemn;  formed  some  of  the 
features  of  this  extraordinary  frame  of  govern- 
ment. To  relieve  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
from  the  operation  of  such  a system,  had  long  been 
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an  object  of  solicitude.  But  it  had  many  friends. 
As  a product  of  the  revolution,  to  approve  it  was 
sometimes  considered  as  a test  of  political  recti- 
tude. The  name  of  Franklin  was  used  to  recom- 
mend it  to  popular  favour,  although  it  was  believed 
by  many,  that  his  placid  acquiescence,  together 
with  some  sportive  effusions  in  answer  to  objec- 
tions raised  against  it,  was  the  greatest  extent  of 
the  patriarch’s  exertions  in  its  favour.  It  was,  also, 
asserted  that  its  opponents  aimed  at  aristocratical 
innovation,  not  untinctured  with  the  spirit  of  mo- 
narchy.— On  this  subject,  Mr.  M‘Kean  formed  an 
early  opinion;  and  in  a letter  to  John  Adams, 
dated  thirtieth  April,  1 787,  he  made  the  following 
remarks:  “ The  balance  of  the  one,  the  few,  and 
the  many,  is  not  well  poised  in  this  state:  the  legis- 
lature is  too  powerful  for  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  government;  besides,  it  can  too 
easily  make  laws,  and  too  easily  alter  or  repeal 
them.  We  have  but  one  branch  in  our  legislature, 
and  are  divided  into  two  parties,  called  by  the 
names  of  republicans  and  constitutionalists;  and 
they  are  yet  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and 
merit.  We  must  have  another  branch,  and  a nega- 
tive in  the  executive,  stability  in  our  laws,  and  per- 
manency in  our  magistracy,  before  we  shall  be 
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reputable,  safe,  and  happy.55  But  he  was  opposed 
to  any  other  than  necessary  alterations.  “ In  gene- 
ral,’5 said  he,  “ I dislike  innovations,  especially  in 
the  administration  of  justice;  and  I would  avoid 
tampering  with  constitutions  of  government,  as 
with  edge-tools.” 

At  length,  in  1788,  a majority  of  the  legislature 
was  secured  in  favour  of  calling  a convention,  not 
openly  to  make  a new  constitution,  but  to  consider 
in  what  respects  the  old  one  required  alteration 
and  amendment.  At  the  election  in  1789,  Mr. 
M‘Kean  was  appointed  a delegate  to  this  conven- 
tion, from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  commenced 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1789, 
on  which  day  the  honourable  Thomas  Mifflin  was 
elected  president.  Composed  of  the  first  talents 
that  Pennsylvania  afforded,  Mr.  M 4 Kean  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  in  its  proceedings,  and  the 
force  of  his  knowledge  and  opinions  was  felt,  and 
justly  appreciated. 

“ The  mere  reformation  of  the  old  constitution 
was  abandoned  as  hopeless,  but  in  the  composition 
of  a new  one,  some  variety  of  opinion  was  mani- 
fested: democratic  inclinations  prevailed  with  one 

party,  while  the  other  sought,  in  the  establishment 

* 

of  a firm  and  active  executive,  in  an  independent 
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judiciary,  in  a legislature  of  two  branches,  and  in 
most  carefully  prescribing  the  limits  of  each,  and 
preventing  encroachments  on  the  functions  of 
others,  not  to  establish  an  aristocracy,  but  to  secure 
a self-balanced  government,  possessing  the  united 
properties  of  cautious  deliberation,  energetic  ac- 
tion, and  uninfluenced  decision.”  Although  the 
almost  unlimited  right  of  suffrage  contained  in  it  is 
by  many  deemed  a blemish,  the  constitution  that 
was  finally  adopted,  may  be  considered  as  an  admh 
rable  model,  as  a careful  discrimination  in  practice, 
and  a sound  delineation  in  principle,  of  a represen- 
tative republic,  securing  force  to  the  government, 
and  freedom  to  the  people. 

Mr.  McKean  was  actively  employed,  during  the 
first  week  of  the  sitting,  in  forming  the  prelimina- 
ry arrangements  of  the  convention.  On  the  first  of 
December,  when  that  body  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  “ to  take  into  considera- 
tion whether,  and  wherein,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  required  alteration  or  amendment,”  he  was 
appointed  chairman.  The  subject  of  the  constitution 
was,  throughout  the  session  of  the  convention,  prin- 
cipally discussed  in  the  committee,  over  which  he 
presided:  hence  he  was  precluded  from  taking  that 
active  part  in  the  debates,  which  he  would,  other- 
wise, have  probably  done.  It  appears,  however, 
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that  while  on  the  floor,  his  attention  was  great!} 
devoted  to  the  measures  in  agitation,  and  that  he 
engaged  with  spirit  in  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention. It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the 
provision  “ for  the  establishment  of  schools  through- 
out the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis”  was  made  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
McKean.— On  his  retirement  from  the  chair,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Ja» 
nuarv,  1790,  “ that  the  thanks  of  the  committee  be 
given  to  the  honourable  Mr.  M‘Kean,  for  his  able 
and  impartial  conduct,  while  chairman  thereof.” 

In  1799,  Mr.  McKean  was  elected  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  election  was  the  result  of  a 
warm  conflict  between  the  two  great  parties  which 
were  then  assuming  those  distinct  political  ranks, 
into  which,  for  many  years,  the  people  of  our 
country  continued  to  be  divided.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  specify  the  political  changes  and  occurrences 
preparatory  to,  and  causing,  his  election  in  prefe- 
rence to  his  able  and  distinguished  competitor — the 
honourable  James  Ross.  His  success,  through  what 
was  termed  “ the  momentum  of  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics,” paved  the  way  for  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  presidency;  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  that  gentleman’s  administration,  the  weight  of 
Mr.  M‘Kean  s opinions  and  conduct  was  directed  to 
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the  upholding  of  the  principles  which  marked  the 
policy  of  the  general  government. 

On  the  sixth  of  November,  1799,  at  a town- 
meeting held  in  Philadelphia,  an  address  to  the 
governor-elect  was  prepared  and  adopted,  con- 
gratulating  him  on  his  election,  as  the  very  princi- 
ples of  republicanism  were  involved  in  the  issue. 
“ In  an  integrity,”  it  said,  “ which  has  stood  the  test 
of  half  a century,  and  in  a firmness  that  neither 
cabal  nor  faction  has  been  able  to  shake,  and  in 
principles  which  stood  unmoved  amid  the  trials 
and  perils  of  a revolution,  we  cannot  but  rely  with 
confidence.”  “ On  you,  sir,  not  only  the  eyes  of 
republican  Pennsylvania,  but  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
publicans throughout  the  union,  are  fixed;  on  you, 
a momentous  trust  has  devolved,  which  engages  all 
their  attention  and  affections,  and  it  is  with  pride, 
with  honest  pride,  we  avow  our  confidence,  that 
the  chief-magistrate  of  Pennsylvania  will  exhibit 
to  the  United  States,  an  illustrious  example.”  To 
this  address,  Mr.  McKean  replied  by  stating  the 
sincere  pleasure  which  it  afforded  him,  and  tender- 
ing his  thanks  for  the  favourable  opinion,  and  kind 
expressions,  it  contained.  He  trusted,  that  under 
his  administration,  their  happy  system  of  govern- 
ment, raised  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  people, 
would,  by  the  favour  of  God,  be  continued  invio- 
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late;  and  that  neither  foreign  nor  domestic  enemies, 
neither  intrigue,  menace,  nor  seductions,  should 
prevail  against  it.  “ The  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Pennsylvania,”  said  he,  “ shall  be 
the  rule  of  my  government;  the  security  of  per- 
sons, property,  liberty,  and  reputation,  my  chiefest 
care;  and  my  best  endeavours  shall  be  exerted  to 
fulfil  all  your  reasonable  and  just  expectations.” 

That  the  duty  which  he  was  now  called  upon 

* *• 

to  perform  wras  extremely  arduous,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  extract  of  his  letter  to 
John  Dickinson,  dated  twenty-third  June,  1800: 

“ Though  my  situation  in  life  is  changed,  my  cares 
remain:  I have  never  had  greater  employment  for 
body  and  mind,  than  for  the  last  six  months,  unless 
when  I was  president  of  congress.  I have  waded 
through  a sea  of  troubles,  and  surmounted  my  prin- 
cipal difficulties.  I have  been  obliged,  (though  no 
Hercules,)  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable , with  little 
or  no  aid;  for  I am  my  own  minister  and  amanuen- 
sis. In  about  a fortnight  more,  I expect  calm  seas 
and  gentle  breezes,  if  the  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tions of  British  rulers  do  not  create  a new  agita- 
tion of  the  waves  and  winds.  A governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  more  duty  to  perform  than  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  any  governor  in  the 
union.” 
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It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  biographer,  to 
nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice;” 
— to  act  justly,  though  ruin  should  ensue.  Without 
the  guidance  of  this  principle,  he  is  misleading, 
instead  of  instructing-,  he  is  portraying  a fictitious, 
instead  of  a real  character;  and  every  defect  which 
he  conceals,  or  every  ornament  which  he  ampli- 
fies, virtually  involves  a falsehood.  His  course  is 
open  and  direct;  he  must  neither  turn  to  the  one 
side,  to  gratify  national  or  family  feeling;  nor  to  the 
other,  to  indulge  in  private  opinions  or  prejudices. 
Uninfluenced  by  personal  motives,  either  of  fear 
or  affection,  he  ought  to  consider  his  subject  as  at- 
tached to  this  world  only  in  memory,  and  alike 
amenable  to  the  voice  of  posterity,  whether  his 
deeds  be  good  or  evil.  It  is,  then,  with  strict  impar- 
tiality, that  allusion  is  made  to  the  party  asperity 
which  marked,  in  particular,  the  period  at  which 
Mr.  McKean?s  administration  commenced.-— The 
principle  of  removing  from  office  all  those  of  op- 
posite political  views,  whether  their  station  be  high 
or  low,  and  however  well  qualified,  honest,  and 
active,  they  may  be,  may  be  founded  in  party  po- 
licy, but  not  in  justice.  Patriotic  motives  can  have 
no  agency  in  loading  with  reproach,  and  detrud- 
ing from  office,  upright,  and  (according  to  their 
views,)  honest,  politicians  of  a particular  party, 
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as  men  unworthy  to  partake  of  the  honours,  or 
even  to  eat  the  bread,  of  their  country  .—The  tri- 
umph of  party  is  every  where  the  same*,  and  every 
where  it  is  indulged  beyond  the  boundaries  of  na- 
tural justice,  and  in  a manner,  more  or  less  despo- 
tic and  vindictive,  according  to  the  precursory  ex- 
citement, and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success. 
But  without  particularising,  when  the  power  of 
parties  undergoes  a revolution,  whereby  the  weak- 
est becomes  the  strongest,  is  that  change,  of  itself, 
a sufficient  and  equitable  cause  for  indiscriminately 
involving  the  whole  of  the  defeated  party  in  one 
general  proscription?  On  such  occasions,  are  the 
possessions  of  the  vanquished,  however  honourably 
acquired  and  honestly  maintained,  to  be,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  inexorably  par- 
celled out  among  the  champions  of  the  victorious 
leader?  As,  among  the  holders  of  office,  in  the 
words  of  a celebrated  character,  “ few  die,  and 
none  resign,"  is  nothing  left  but  to  cashier  them? 
And  what  sophistry  can  attempt  to  justify  acts,  by 
which  helpless  families  are  at  once  reduced  to  in- 
digence, stripped  of  their  subsistence,  and  driven 
from  their  homes,  not  because  the  heads  of  them 
have  not  faithfully  and  honestly  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  their  trusts,  but  because  they  do  not  hold 
precisely  the  same  political  sentiments  with  the 
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new  party  in  power;  however  they  may,  at  the 
same  time,  accord  in  the  broad  principles  of 
national  liberty,  and  love  of  country. 

The  general  truth  of  these  observations  will 
probably  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  and  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Mr.  McKean  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
contain  no  apology,  and  profess  to  contain  no  rea- 
son for  the  removal  from  office,  without  distinction , 
of  those,  who  served  under  previous  administra- 
tions;  indeed,  we  find  that,  severe  as  his  detrusions 
were,  they  were  not,  at  the  same  time,  indiscrimi- 
nate. They  who  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  justice 
of  censure  on  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  may, 
with  much  plausibility,  be  disposed  to  urge  that, 
if  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  he 
found  in  office  men  that  had  been  distinguished, 
in  the  previous  contest,  by  intemperate  and  bitter 
hostility,  towards  him  and  his  friends,  it  might  have 
been  honestly  considered  as  indispensable  to  the 
smooth,  just,  and  efficient  operation  of  the  wheels 
of  government,  and  as  a mark  of  proper  respect 
for  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  people,  whose 
sovereignty  he  acknowledged,  that  he  should  sup- 
ply those  offices  with  others  who,  instead  of  counter- 
acting and  embarrassing  the  efforts  of  his  adminis- 
tration, would  promote  and  assist  his  endeavours  to 
discharge  his  important  official  duties.  And  the 
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force  of  this  reasoning  is  not  diminished,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  after  his  administration 
became  once  settled  on  a firm  basis,  he  exhibited 
the  same  determination  in  selecting  men  distin- 
guished for  their  merit,  without  regard  to  party 
politics,  as  he  had  displayed,  in  times  of  high  par- 
ty excitement,  in  preferring  political  friends  to 
political  enemies.  This  spirit  was  illustrated  in  a 
particular  manner,  in  many  judicial  appointments, 
and  especially  in  twice  choosing  for  the  dignified 
station  of  chief-justice  of  the  state,  gentlemen 
whose  political  feelings  and  associations  were  ad- 
verse to  his  own,  but  whose  professional  and  per- 
sonal characters  rendered  them  worthy  of  elevated 
public  trusts. 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated  tenth  January, 
1801,  alluding  to  his  removal  of  many  political  op- 
ponents from  office  at  the  time  of  his  being  chosen 
governor,  he  observes,  “ It  is,  at  least,  imprudent 
to  foster  spies  continually  about  oneself.  I am  only 
sorry  that  I did  not  displace  ten  or  eleven  more; 
for  it  is  not  right  to  put  a dagger  in  the  hands  of 
an  assassin.’  On  the  twentieth  of  July,  1801,  he 
addressed  the  president  of  the  United  States,  avow- 
edly as  the  agent  of  certain  members  of  the  ruling 
party,  in  Delaware,  relative  to  their  political  af- 
fairs, and  to  the  individuals  who  had  received  and 
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held  offices  under  the  previous,  or  Adams,  admin- 
istration: “ It  appears,”  he  observes,  “ that  the  anti- 
republicans, even  those  in  office,  are  as  hostile  as 
ever,  though  not  so  insolent.  To  overcome  them 
they  must  be  shaven,  for  in  their  offices,  (like 
Sampson’s  hair-locks,)  their  great  strength  lieth: 
their  disposition  for  mischief  may  remain,  but  the 
power  of  doing  it  will  be  gone.  It  is  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature,  to  prefer  enemies  to 
friends:  the  despisers  of  the  people  should  not  be 
their  rulers,  nor  men  be  vested  with  authority,  in 
a government  which  they  wish  to  destroy.  A dag- 
ger ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  assas^ 
sin. — Sayings  of  this  import  are  in  the  mouths  of 
every  body;  and  self-preservation  seems  to  demand 
some  attention  to  them.” 

But  it  is  probable  that  no  public  man  of  this 
country,  excepting  Washington,  so  deeply  involved 
in  public  affairs  as  Mr.  MlKean,  has  ever  kept 
himself  free  from  some  portion  of  political  intem- 
perance— some  manifestation  of  party  passion  and 
prejudice.  Such,  moreover,  is  the  nature  of  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  its  governor,  that  party  spirit  will  be 
roused,  and  the  feelings  of  individuals,  governed 
by  personal  interest,  will  be  exhibited,  during 
every  administration.  Personal  feelings  of  hope 
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or  disappointment,  doubtless,  created  for  Mr, 
M‘Kean  many  enemies;  yet  during  the  whole 
constitutional  period  of  nine  years  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  with  him;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  party  asperities  and  bickerings  of  the 
times  are,  in  some  measure,  forgotten,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  administration,  in  a general 
view,  was  marked  by  uncommon  ability,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  the  state. — His  messages  to  the 
different  legislative  assemblies,  are  characterised 
by  peculiar  eloquence  and  force  of  language,  and 
are  replete  with  sound  maxims  of  political  wis- 
dom, and  clear  practical  views  of  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  years  1807  and  1808,  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  impeach  him,  as  governor,  ori- 
ginating from  party  malice,  and  the  exasperation 
of  designing  and  ambitious  individuals,  who  found 
him  too  independent  to  submit  to  their  superinten- 
dence in  public  affairs.  Several  petitions  from  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  were  presented  to  the  legislature, 
in  the  beginning  of  1807,  praying  an  inquiry  into 
the  official  conduct  of  the  governor.  A committee 
was  accordingly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  with 
directions  to  report  whether  he  had  so  acted  in  his 
official  capacity,  as  to  require  the  interposition  of 
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the  constitutional  powers  of  the  house.  This  com- 
mittee, after  a short  investigation,  reported, 

“ I.  That  the  governor  did  premeditatedly,  wan- 
tonly, unjustly,  and  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  render  void  the  late 
election,  (in  1806,)  of  a sheriff  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

“ II.  That  he  usurped  a judicial  authority,  in 
issuing  a warrant  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Joseph  Cabrera;  and  interfered  in  favour  of  a 
convict  for  forgery,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
contrary  to  the  wholesome  regulations  of  the  pri- 
son in  Philadelphia,  and  the  safety  of  the  citizens. 

“ III.  That,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  in  violation  of  it, 
did  he  appoint  Dr.  George  Buchannan,  lazaretto- 
physician  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

“ IV.  That  under  a precedent,  acknowledged 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, did  he  suffer  his  name  to  be  stamped  upon 
blank  patents,  warrants  on  the  treasury,  and  other 
public  official  papers,  and  that  too  out  of  his  pre- 
sence. 

“ V.  That,  contrary  to  law,  did  he  supersede 
Dr.  James  Reynolds  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
health. 
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c<  VI.  That,  contrary  to  the  obligations  ot  duty, 
and  the  injunctions  of  the  constitution,  did  he  of- 
fer and  authorise  overtures  to  be  made  to  discon- 
tinue two  actions  of  the  commonwealth  against 
William  Duane  and  his  surety,  for  an  alleged 
forfeiture  of  two  recognizances  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  on  condition  that  William  Duane 
would  discontinue  civil  actions  against  his  son,  Jo- 
seph B.  M‘Kean,  and  others,  for  damages  for  a 
murderous  assault  committed  by  Joseph  B.  M/Kean 
and  others,  on  William  Duane/’ 

The  very  terms  of  the  report  would  indicate  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  even  were  it  not 
known  that  one  of  the  committee,  at  least,  was  a 
principal  agitator  of  the  impeachment,  and  intem- 
perate ly  attached  to  the  disappointed  party,  which 
was  labouring,  unguibus  et  rostro,  to  disgrace  and 
degrade  the  governor.  “ From  even  this  limited 
inquiry,”  say  they,  “ the  committee  are  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  governor  considers  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  as  mere  instruments  of  execu- 
tive convenience,  and  of  so  ductile  a character  as 
to  be  moulded  into  any  shape  at  the  suggestion  of 
passion,  ambition,  or  interest.”  “ The  avoidance 
of  an  election,  under  such  circumstances,  furnishes 
a melancholy  testimonial  of  the  insecurity  of  our 
rights,  under  the  administration  of  the  present  ex- 
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ecutive  magistrate.”  u The  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  city*  and  county  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
grossly  trifled  with,  and  scarcely  a veil  of  the  tex- 
ture of  a cobweb  has  been  thrown  over  the  unjust 
judgment  of  the  governor,  to  render  void  their 
election  and  their  choice.”  c‘  But  what  will  be 
said  when  the  stupendous  injustice  is  made  known, 
that  the  governor  deducted  four  votes  from  the 
poll  of  judge  Wolbert,  which  the  witnesses  them- 
selves, upon  oath,  declared  they  had  given  to  Wil- 
liam T.  Donaldson!”  “ The  committee  would  here 
ask,  what  security  have  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia for  their  rights,  should  such  proceedings  pass 
unpunished"]”  “ A favourite  and  profligate  sheriff 
may  continue  in  office  as  long  as  a governor  holds 
his  place,  and  the  incumbent  will  remain  the  pan- 
der of  an  executive  appetite  or  vengeance.”  “ The 
compromise  offered  by  the  governor  to  William 
Duane,  is  of  a character  truly  dark  and  alarming. 
The  outrage  committed  upon  Mr.  Duane  tran- 
scends any  thing  in  baseness  and  barbarity,  ever 
perpetrated  among  us  by  men  pretending  to  the 
honour  of  a soldier.  After  having  beaten  and 
bruised  him  until  he  was  lifeless,  they  raised  him 

* Every  member  present  from  the  city  voted  in  favour  of  go- 
vernor M'Kean. 
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from  the  earth  on  which  he  was  prostrate,  that 
one  of  them  might  again  knock  him  down;  and 
these  heroes  of  our  constitution  and  laws,  finished 
their  murderous  assault,  by  whipping  the  insensi- 
ble body  of  a man,  that  they  had  rendered  lifeless 
by  previous  barbarity.” — Finally,  “ under  a sense 
of  imperious  duty,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which  they  acted  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  a consci- 
entious conviction,”  the  committee  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  Thomas  M‘Kean,  governor  of 
this  commonwealth,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours.” 

Had  this  report  not  savoured  so  strongly  of  par- 
tiality; had  its  language  been  more  temperate  and 
dignified,  its  conclusions  less  rigorous  and  authori- 
tative, it  would  have  argued  a better  cause.  On 
Thursday,  the  eighth  of  December,  1807,  the  re- 
solution reported  by  the  committee  being  under 
consideration,  a motion  was  made  by  the  honoura- 
ble John  Sergeant,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Biddle, 
(both  members  from  Philadelphia,)  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  thereof  until  the  second  Mon- 
day in  January,  1808:  the  ayes  and  nays  being 
called,  there  was  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and 
the  motion  failed.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January, 
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Mr.  Shewed,  one  of  the  committee  which  submit- 
ted the  resolution,  called  for  its  consideration:  the 
votes  being  equally  divided,  the  question  was  not 
carried.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Mr. 
Shewed  renewed  his  motion  for  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  which  then  pre- 
vailed. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  motions 
proceeded  from  the  party  friendly  to  governor 
M‘Kean,  and  who  were  anxious  to  determine  the 
invalidity  of  the  charges. 

The  resolution  was  now  fairly  before  the  house; 
and  the  result  which  awaited  the  consideration  of 
it,  little  accorded  with  the  pleasant  and  confident 
anticipations  of  a majority  of  the  select  committee 
who  gave  it  birth.  “ The  committee,3’  said  they, 
“ deem  it  superfluous  to  sustain  the  resolution 
which  is  submitted,  by  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
or  the  intelligence  of  the  house.  They  are  aware 
that  they  are  anticipated  by  its  judgment  and  its  in- 
tegrity. The  facts  speak  so  loudly  for  themselves, 
that  the  feeble  voice  of  the  committee  cannot  be 
raised  to  reach  their  tone.  Justice,  and  the  public 
welfare,  demand  punishment.  Do  we  desire  to 
preserve  our  constitution  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit? 
— then  punish  the  infractor  of  it.  Do  we  desire 
the  government  of  laws,  instead  of  that  of  the  will 
of  a public  functionary?— then  make  him  amena- 
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ble  to  justice,  who  dares  to  substitute  his  will  for 
that  of  the  laws.  Do  we  desire  to  preserve  our 
republican  institutions? — then  permit  no  man  to 
trample  upon  them  with  impunity.  Do  we  hold 
the  right  of  electing  our  public  functionaries  to  be 
the  essence  of  free  government,  and  its  exercise 
to  be  dear  to  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania? — then 
render  him  constitutionally  accountable,  who,  by 
an  arbitrary  Jiat , has  laid  it  prostrate.  Do  we 
consider  virtue  as  the  vital  principle  of  republican 
government? — then  punish  the  officer  who  attacks 
republican  virtue  in  her  citadel;  who,  in  disregard 
of  public  sentiment  and  public  duty,  and  in  defi- 
ance  of  solemn  obligation,  treats  the  people  as  his 
patrimony,  and  their  rights  as  his  inheritance.’' 
Now,  whether  the  legislature  possessed  less “ judg- 
ment” and  £t  integrity”  than  the  committee  were 
aware  of,  or  whether  less  value  was  placed  on  this 
long,  pompous,  and  inflated  tirade  of  queries,  and 
deductions,  than  it  deserved,  it  did  not  at  all  alter 
the  decision  of  the  house,  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Porter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shewell,  indefinitely 
postponed  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject, 
on  the  tw  enty-seventh  of  January,  1808. 

On  the  next  day,  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth presented  a replication  from  the  governor, 
relative  to  the  charges  exhibited  against  him  by 
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the  committee,  which,  being  read,  Mr.  Sergeant 
inquired  whether  the  communication  would  be  in- 
serted on  the  journal?  A variety  of  objections  be- 
ing made  to  this  measure,  a motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Sergeant,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ingham,  that 
the  message  be  inserted  at  large  on  the  journal: 
on  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  determined  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  defence  of  Mr.  M‘Kean  offers  a bright  con- 
trast to  the  report  of  his  accusers;  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  extracting  its  exordium,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  dignity  with  which  he  repelled  unestab- 
lished denunciations,  of  the  moderation  and  mag- 
nanimity which  he  displayed  throughout  the  repli- 
cation, and  of  the  self- command  and  respect,  which 
forbade  him  to  descend  to  the  language  of  his  ene- 
mies. u A long  and  dangerous  illness,”  he  begins, 
“ the  sympathy  of  friends,  and  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians, deprived  me  of  an  opportunity  to  peruse  the 
journal,  or  to  have  the  least  knowledge,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  in  relation  to  an  impeachment  of  my  of- 
ficial conduct,  for  more  than  a month  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. And,  since  that  period,  a proper  respect  for 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  powers  has  restrained 
every  disposition,  on  my  part,  to  answer  the  char- 
ges which  have  been  exhibited  against  me,  while 
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those  charges  continued  a subject  of  deliberation. 
But  the  delicacy,  which  has  thus  recognized  your 
constitutional  jurisdiction,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
absorb  every  consideration  that  is  due  to  my  own 
fame,  to  the  feelings  of  my  family,  and  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world.  The  accusation,  though  not 
confirmed  by  the  ultimate  vote  of  the  house,  has 
been  deliberately  framed,  has  been  openly  dis- 
cussed, and  will  pass,  among  the  legislative  records, 
into  the  hands  of  our  constituents,  and  our  poste- 
rity, with  all  its  concomitant  semblance  of  proof, 
and  asperity  of  animadversion.  The  decision,  that 
express  your  renunciation  of  the  impeachment, 
affects  me,  indeed,  with  its  justice  and  its  indepen* 
dence;  but  it  is  a decision  which  precludes  the  em- 
ployment of  the  regular  means  of  defence,  before 
a competent  tribunal,  and,  therefore,  compels  me, 
for  the  purposes  of  vindication,  to  claim  a page  in 
the  same  volume  that  serves  to  perpetuate  against 
me  the  imputation  of  official  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nours. It  is  incompatible,  gentlemen,  with  my 
view  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  to  descend 
to  the  language  of  invective  or  complaint.  By  ex- 
posing the  depravity  of  other  men,  I should  do  lit- 
tle to  demonstrate  my  own  innocence;  and  an  ex- 
pression of  sensibility,  at  any  personal  indignity 
that  has  been  inflicted,  might  be  construed  into  an 
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encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  legislative  de- 
bate. But  the  tenor  of  my  public  and  private  life 
will,  I hope,  be  sufficient  to  repel  every  vague  and 
declamatory  aspersion.  The  discernment  of  our 
constituents  will  readily  detect  any  latent  motive 
of  hatred  and  malice.  The  justice  of  the  legisla- 
ture upholds  an  ample  shield  against  the  spirit 
of  persecution;  and  the  conscious  rectitude  of  my 
own  mind  will  yield  a lasting  consolation,  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  popular  favour  and  applause.” 
“ That  I may  have  erred  in  judgment;  that  I may 
have  been  mistaken  in  my  general  views  of  public 
policy;  and  that  I may  have  been  deceived  by  the 
objects  of  executive  confidence,  or  benevolence,  I 
am  not  so  vain,  nor  so  credulous,  as  to  deny;  though, 
in  the  present  instance,  I am  still  without  the  proof 
and  without  the  belief: — but  the  firm  and  fearless 
position  which  I take,  invites  the  strictest  scrutiny, 
upon  a fair  exposition  of  our  constitution  and  laws, 
into  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  the  general  answer 
given  to  my  accusers, — that  no  act  of  my  public  life 
was  ever  done  from  a corrupt  motive;  nor  without  a 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  act  ivas  lawful  and  proper 
in  itself  ” Dir.  DTKean  then  proceeds,  in  a circum- 
stantial and  irrefutable  manner,  separately  to  repel 
the  charges  of  the  committee;  and  triumphantly  to 
vindicate  his  character,  in  every  particular,  from 
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the  aspersions  with  which  it  had  been  assailed.  This 
replication  comprehends  a very  learned  and  mas- 
terly disquisition  upon  many  of  the  constitutional 
powers  and  duties  of  the  executive,  and  upon  re- 
peated reference  to  it,  it  has  been  found  to  bear  the 
cautious  scrutiny  of  unimpassioned  judgment,  and 
to  furnish  a safe,  a clear,  and  a useful  guide  in  the 
elucidation  of  cases  involving  points  similar  to  those 
which  he  professes  to  discuss. 

Thus  terminated  a transaction,  which,  through 
the  baleful  and  exterminating  spirit  of  party,  threat- 
ened to  overshadow  the  closing  career  of  a patriot, 
whose  life  had,  during  half  a century,  been  devo- 
ted to  the  public  service.  As  a party  measure, 
the  delay  in  its  decision,  the  ex-parte  report  of 
the  committee,  and  the  small  majority  opposed  to 
an  impeachment,  can  afford  no  just  rule  of  judg- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case;  be- 
cause inter  factiones  leges  silent.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  relative  local  politics,  may  gain  some  in- 
sight into  the  matter,  from  the  fact,  that  while  the 
whole  delegation  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
were  opposed  to  the  impeachment,  all  the  mem- 
bers from  the  county  supported  it.  And  it  was  in 
proof  before  the  house  of  representatives,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was  a prominent 
and  zealous  witness,  and  the  surety  of  William 
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Duane,  threatened,  in  terms  indicating  animosity 
and  passion,  that  “ he  would  pursue  the  governor  to  the 
graved 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  he  was 
strongly  solicited  to  become  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  Alexander  James  Dal- 
las, Esq.  thus  addressed  him  on  the  subject:  <c  I 
have  been  requested,  b}^  several  of  our  friends,  to 
bear  writh  me,  (to  Washington,)  your  sentiments  as 
to  the  office  of  vice-president.  Your  name  has 
been  most  honourably  mentioned  on  the  occasion. 
Pray  write  to  me,  in  perfect  confidence,  and  ad- 
dress your  letter  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  at 
Washington.  Accustomed  as  I have  been,  for 
many  years,  to  wish  every  thing  that  can  promote 
your  happiness,  or  reputation,  it  would  give  me 
pain  to  find  that,  in  this  instance,  your  disposition 
should  lead  you  to  the  federal  scene,  as  I do  not 
believe  there  exists  another  man  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  whom,  at  this  period,  the  real  interests  of  the 
state  can  be  safely  confided.  But  your  choice  will 
entirely  govern  my  opinions  and  exertions.”  Mr. 
M‘Kean  declined  this  honour,  both  on  public  and 
private  considerations. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  revolution  excited  much  interest  in  Ame~ 
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rica.  At  its  commencement,  indeed,  it  was  very 
universally  and  justly  admired;  and  almost  every 
friend  of  rational  freedom  rejoiced,  when  the  bas- 
tile  was  destroyed,  at  the  approaching  emancipa- 
tion  of  the  people.  But  when  public  order  and 
equitable  principles,  }4elded  to  the  bloody  and  law- 
less sway  of  demagogues  and  ruffians,  nothing  but 
irrelevant  motives,  and  extraneous  pursuits,  could 
have  made  our  citizens  endure  the  unexampled 
profligacy,  insolence,  and  barbarity,  of  the  then 
ruling  powers  of  France.  Mr.  M‘Kean,  naturally 
and  conscientiously,  imbibed  strong  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  French  liberty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  members  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached. 
Many  years  after  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
an  interesting  correspondence  on  this  subject,  took 
place  between  him  and  the  honourable  John 
Adams,  who  had,  from  the  outset,  viewed  the  re- 
volution in  France  with  a prophetic  eye.  On  the 
second  of  June,  1812,  Mr.  Adams  thus  opened  the 
subject:  “ Nearly  thirty-eight  years  ago,  our  friend- 
ship commenced.  Jt  has  never  been  interrupted, 
to  my  knowledge,  but  by  one  event.  Among  all 
the  gentlemen  with  whom  I have  acted  and  lived 
in  the  world,  I know  not  any  two,  who  have  more 
uniformly  agreed  in  sentiment  upon  political  prin- 
ciples, forms  of  government,  and  national  policy, 
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than  you  and  I have  done,  except  upon  one  great 
subject;  a most  important  and  momentous  one  to 
be  sure; — that  subject  was,  the  French  revolution . 
This,  at  the  first  appearance  of  it,  you  thought 
“ a minister  of  grace;”  I fully  believed  it  to  be  c£  a 
goblin  damned.”  Hence,  all  the  estrangement  be- 
tween us,  that  I know,  or  ever  suspected.  There  is 
no  reason  that  this  should  now  keep  us  asunder,  for 
I presume  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion, 
at  present,  upon  this  subject.  When  Pultney  ac- 
cepted a peerage,  some  droll  wit  wrote 

* Of  all  the  patriot  things  that  Pultney  writ, 

The  earl  of  Path  confutes  them  every  bit.’ 

We  may  now  say, 

Of  all  the  glorious  things  French  patriots  writ, 

The  Emperor  confutes  them  every  bit.” 

In  another  communication,  Mr.  Adams  remarked, 
that  the  most  unaccountable  phenomenon  he  ever 
beheld,  during  the  seventy-seven  years  that  he  had 
lived,  was  to  see  men  of  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  deepest  reflection,  entertain,  for  a mo- 
ment, an  opinion  that  a democratical  republic 
could  be  erected  in  a nation  of  five  and  twenty 
millions  of  people,  four  and  twenty  millions  and 
five  hundred  thousand  of  whom,  could  neither 
write  nor  read. 

Mr.  McKean,  in  reply,  fully  realized  the  expec- 
tations of  his  correspondent,  as  to  the  congeniality 
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of  their  sentiments.  In  relation  to  their  co-opera- 
tion in  public  affairs,  he  remarks,  “ I declare,  with 
pleasure,  and  also  with  pride,  that  I embraced  the 
political  sentiments  of  none,  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, (being  congenial  with  my  own,)  than  yours; 
nor  do  I recollect  a single  question  on  which  we 
differed.  Tt  is  true,  I was  a friend  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  France,  from  the  assembly  of  the  notables 
(1787)  until  the  king  was  decapitated,  (1794;) 
which  I deemed  not  only  a very  atrocious,  but 
an  absurd  act.  After  that,  I remained  in  a kind 
of  apathy,  with  regard  to  the  leaders  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  until  I clearly  perceived  that  that 
nation  was  then  incapable  of  being  ruled  by  a po- 
pular government:  and  when  a few , and  afterwards, 
an  individual , assumed  despotic  sway  over  them,  I 
thought  them  in  a situation  better  than  under  the 
government  of  a mob;  for  I would  prefer  any  kind 
of  government  to  such  a state; — even  a tyranny  to 
anarchy.  On  this  subject,  then,  I do  not  conceive 
we  differed  widely.  I do  assure  you,  that  I vene- 
rate our  early  friendship,  and  am  happy  in  a con- 
tinuance of  it.”  Again:  “ I decidedly  think  with 
you  that  a democratic  form  of  government  in 
France,  in  the  present  age,  was  preposterous.” 

Mr.  M‘Kean,  having  served  as  governor  during 
the  constitutional  period  of  nine  years,  retired,  at  the 
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close  of  the  year  1808,  from  the  cares  of  a long  life, 
faithfully,  ably,  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country;  and,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  enjoyed,  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science 
and  literature,  the  consciousness  of  a well-earned 
and  honourable  fame.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
dated  in  June,  1812,  he  remarks,  “ Three  years 
ago  I shook  hands  with  the  world,  and  we  said  fare- 
well to  each  other:  the  toys  and  rattles  of  childhood 
would,  in  a few  years  more,  be,  probably,  as  suita- 
ble to  me,  as  office,  honour,  or  wealth;  but  (thank 
God,)  the  faculties  of  my  mind  are,  as  yet,  little, 
if  any  thing  impaired,  and  my  affections  and  friend- 
ships remain  unshaken.  Since  my  exemption  from 
official  and  professional  duties,  I have  enjoyed  a 
tranquillity,  never  (during  a long,  protracted  life,) 
heretofore  experienced;  and  my  health  and  com- 
forts are  sufficient  for  a moderate  man.” 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  an  incident 
which  occurred  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter, 
inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  a gratifying  instance  of  the 
manifestation  of  public  respect  for  a venerable  sage, 
and  displays  the  vigour  of  intellect,  and  the  ener- 
gy of  patriotism,  in  a man  of  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  whose  younger  days  had  been,  in  trying 
times,  devoted  to  his  country.  In  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
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considering  themselves  in  a situation  of  perfect 
security,  made  no  preparations  for  protection  and 
defence,  until,  in  the  month  of  August,  1814,  their 
slumbering  feelings  were  aroused  by  the  landing 
of  a British  army  on  our  shores,  and  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  city  of  Washington.  A number  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  agreed  at  once  to  call 
a town-meeting,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  August,  a few  hours  before  the  account  of 
the  capture  of  Washington  reached  Philadelphia,  a 
very  large  assemblage  of  citizens  was  convened  in 
the  state  house  square.  Mr.  McKean  had  been  par- 
ticularly desired  to  attend,  and  on  his  appearing 
once  more  among  his  countrymen,  on  a public  oc- 
casion, he  was  greeted  with  profound  respect  and 
attention,  and  was  unanimously  called  to  take  the 
chair.  Never,  since  the  revolutionary  period,  had 
a public  meeting  been  held  in  Philadelphia  on  so 
momentous  a business,  and  never,  since  the  same 
period,  had  an  occasion  existed  which  demanded 
more  promptness  and  decision  of  action.  The  ene- 
my was  already  on  our  soil,  and  no  man,  whether 
among  the  boldest  or  the  most  cautious,  had  any 
reason  to  believe  that  Philadelphia  would  not,  in 
a very  few  days,  be  the  object  of  attack.  The 
meeting,  collected  at  the  very  place,  where,  in 
1776,  the  declaration  of  independence  had  been 
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proclaimed,  proceeded  to  its  business  with  great 
order.  No  noisy  demagogues  attempted  to  control 
its  operations,  or  to  create  excitement  by  inflam- 
matory harangues.  The  venerable  chairman  alone 
addressed  it,  and  in  a few  brief  sentences,  deliver* 
ed  with  the  dignity  and  emphasis  of  his  former- 
days,  touched  the  spirit  that  needed  only  to  be 
awakened.  The  meeting,  without  Avaste  of  time, 
and  without  useless  discussion,  took  the  measures 
which  the  crisis  demanded,  and  the  city  was  in 
a short  time,  placed  in  a condition  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  any  force  which  the  enemy  could  then  bring 
against  it.  A journalist  of  the  times,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  in  reference  to  this  meeting. 

a It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
town-meeting  held  yesterday,  do  not  comprehend 
any  very  particular  expression  of  sentiment  on  ge- 
neral principles.  Let  it  not  therefore  be  supposed 
that  the  meeting  showed  any  indifference  relative  to 
the  questions  involving  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
There  are  no  printed  resolutions  of  devotion  to 
country,  because  as  Governor  M‘Kean  well  said, 

4 this  is  not  a time  for  speaking,  but  a time  for  act- 
ing;5 — there  are  no  declarations  of  oblivion  of  the 
past,  because  as  governor  McKean  also  said,  4 We 
have  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  past,  we  must 
only  think  of  the  present  and  the  future;5  neither 
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are  there  any  resolutions  to  suppress  party  conten- 
tions, because  as  governor  M‘Kean  also  told  the 
meeting,  ‘ there  are  now  but  two  parties,  our  coun- 
try and  its  invaders/  ” 

During  the  whole  of  his  career,  Mr.  M‘Kean 
was  remarkable  for  the  most  unbending  integrity 
of  character.  He  possessed  a qualification  which 
has  been  justly  noticed,  as  a distinguished  trait  in 
the  character  of  Washington; — a determination  to 
do  what  he  thought  best  for  the  interest  of  the  state, 
without  regard  to  the  clamour  of  ignorance  or  of 
discontent.  Independent  of  the  opinion  which  the 
narrow-minded,  but  self-sufficient,  might  please  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  him,  he  was  willing  to  be 
judged  by  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  how- 
ever remote  those  consequences  might  be. 

The  following  letters  embrace  valuable  and  ho- 
nourable testimonials,  from  men  who  participated 
with  Mr.  M‘Kean  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  who  have  since  enjoyed  the  rare  and 
distinguished  honour  of  presiding  over  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country. 

Quincy , April  27th , 1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  received  your  kind  letter  of  April  1st. 
and  am  very  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
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to  give  you  more  detailed  information.  That  your 
father  was  a steadfast  patriot  of  the  revolution, 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  is  most  certain.  In 
the  congress  of  New  York,  in  1765,  though  young, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  spirited  mem- 
bers: in  the  congress  of  1774,  and  in  all  the  subse- 
quent years,  he  was  the  same.  * * * * 

Jfr  .y..  .y.  4.  4f.  'i, 

•fir  nr  fir  fir  fir  nr  nr  nr  •fir 

His  conduct  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  is  bet- 
ter known  to  you,  and  all  your  fellow-citizens,  than 
to  me:  I believe  he  was  conscientiously  upright, 
and  well-intentioned.  His  conduct  as  chief-justice 
of  the  state,  for  so  many  years,  I have  never  heard 
denied,  to  have  been  upright  and  judicious;  although 
his  constant  opposition  to  the  federal  government, 
but  never  violent,  occasioned  party  reflections  upon 
him,  as  party  spirit  is  cast  upon  every  man  of  both 
parties.  His  character  ought  always  to  maintain  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  his  country,  for 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

AA.  At*  4£.  .&£» 

fi?  fir  fir  fir  nr  fir  •fim  fir 

Your  friend, 

And  humble  servant, 

John  Adams. 

P.  S.  Your  father  and  Cassar  Eodney,  were 
among  the  Patrick  Henrys,  the  Christopher  Gads- 
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dens,  the  Thomas  Jeffersons,  the  Samuel  Adams’s, 
the  Roger  Shermans, — the  best  tried  and  firmest 
pillars  of  the  revolution. 

Thomas  M‘Kean,  Esq. 

Monticello , April  10 th,  1824. 

Sir, 

I have  duly  received  your  favour  of  the  first  in- 
stant, and  am  happy  to  learn  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  a good  biography  of  the  late  Judge  M‘Kean. 
Although  we  served  together  in  revolutionary 
scenes,  and  after  these,  in  others  equally  trying, 
yet  length  of  time,  and  the  wane  of  memory,  have 
left  me  no  recollections  which  would  be  worth  not- 
ing. The  general  remembrance  can  never  be  ob- 
literated, that  he  was  among  the  soundest,  firmest, 
and  most  zealous  of  the  republicans,  with  whom  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  act  through  life.  * * * 
Accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  respect, 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Thomas  McKean. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1781,  Mr. 
MTiean  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws, 
from  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  following 
year,  he  was  invested  with  the  same  distinction  by 
Dartmouth  college,  in  New  Hampshire,  conveyed 
to  him  in  a complimentary  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  institution,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
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extract:  4C  Impressed  with  an  exalted  opinion  of 
those  singular  talents  which  nature  has  allotted  you; 
of  those  acquirements  which  you  have  gained  by 
application;  and  of  that  patriotic  virtue,  which  has 
remained  inflexible  through  the  storms  of  adversity, 
the  honourable  board  of  trustees  of  this  university, 
request  your  acceptance  of  a feeble  testimonial  of 
your  merit.”  On  the  second  of  May,  1785,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  society 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  following,  he  received  the  diplo- 
ma of  the  society  of  Cincinnati,  instituted  by  the 
officers  of  the  American  army,  at  the  period  of  its 
dissolution,  as  well  to  commemorate  the  great 
event  which  gave  independence  to  North  America, 
as  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  inculcating  the  duty 
of  laying  down  in  peace,  arms  assumed  for  public 
defence,  and  of  uniting  in  acts  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  bonds  of  perpetual  friendship,  the  mem- 
bers constituting  the  same.  He  was  also  a trustee 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1790,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hibernian  society  for  the  re- 
lief of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  a 
long  time  president. 

In  person,  Mr.  M‘Kean  was  tall,  erect,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  countenance  displayed,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  firmness  and  intelligence 

vol.  vi. — y y 
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for  which  he  was  distinguished.  His  manners  were 
impressive  and  dignified.  In  the  month  of  July, 
176:2,  he  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Borden,  esquire,  of  Bordentown,  New  Jer- 
sey, who  died  in  February,  1773,  leaving  two  sons 
and  four  daughters;  the  youngest  of  whom  was  on- 
ly two  weeks  old.  On  Thursday,  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  he  was  again  united  in  marriage,  by 
the  reverend  Joseph  Montgomery,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Armitage,  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware:  five  chil- 
dren were  the  offspring  of  this  union. 

At  length,  loaded  with  honours,  this  venerable 
patriot  arrived  at  the  ultima  linea  rerum , and  de- 
parted to  “ the  generation  of  his  fathers,”  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  1817,  aged  eighty-three 
years,  two  months,  and  sixteen  days.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  church,  in  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  M‘Kean  outlived  all  the  enmities  which 
an  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  had, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  created;  and  posterity  will 
continue  to  cherish  his  memory,  as  one  among  the 
most  useful,  and  able,  and  virtuous  fathers  of  a 
mighty  republic: 


Conscia  mens  recti,  famee  mendacia  ridet. 
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When  the  charge  against  Mr.  Wilson  first  appeared,  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Bird  Wilson,  addressed  letters  to  the  right  rev.  bish- 
op White,  the  honourable  Richard  Peters,  and  the  honourable 
Bushrod  Washington,  soliciting  their  several  opinions  as  to  its 
validity,  when  the  following  answers  were  returned: 

October  %5th,  1822. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

I comply  with  the  wish  you  expressed  to  me,  of  delivering  to 
you,  in  this  form,  what  I lately  said  to  you  in  relation  to  the 
mention  made  of  my  friend,  your  deceased  father,  in  “ the  Life 
of  general  Greene,”  lately  published. 

According  to  my  recollection  of  the  passage  of  the  book,  it 
states  that  your  father  was  one  of  a party  of  influential  gentle- 
men, who,  at  a certain  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  contem- 
plated the  removing  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or,  at  least,  the 
dividing  of  the  command. 

It  is  probable,  that  I was  the  first  person  in  America,  with 
whom  your  father  formed  any  considerable  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance. It  began  in  the  year  1706,  and  continued  throughout  his 
life:  our  intercourse  being  also  promoted  by  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage to  your  mother,  between  whom,  and  my  Mrs.  White,  there 
had  been  a still  earlier  friendship. 

Not  knowing  from  what  materials  the  biographer  drew  his 
communication,  I ought  not  to  admit  the  supposition  that  he  in- 
tended to  defame,  or  to  misrepresent;  but  I must  be  allowed  to 
believe,  that  the  alleged  fact  rests  on  grounds  not  tenable.  For* 
that  such  should  have  been  the  state  of  your  father’s  mind,  and 
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that,  in  our  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse,  nothing  tending 
to  the  point  should  have  escaped  from  him;  that  no  intimation 
of  the  sort  should  have  come  to  me  from  our  common  friends; 
that  there  should  have  been,  in  this  single  matter,  a disposition 
alien  from  the  general  bent  of  lvis  character  and  opinions;  and 
that  he  should  afterwards  have  obtained  proofs  of  the  confidence 
of  the  great  man  whom  he  had  designed  to  lessen  in  the  public 
esteem;  are  what  I think  as  improbable  as  almost  any  thing  be- 
yond the  limits  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

I remain 

Yours  affectionately, 

Wm.  White. 


Rev.  Bird  Wilson.  D.  D. 


Belmont , October  2 5th,  1822, 

My  dear  sir, 

I should  have  been  much  surprised  on  the  receipt  of  your 
note  in  relation  to  the  aspersion  on  your  father’s  character, 
charging  him  with  being  a leading  and  influential  member  of  the 
party  in  this  state,  concerned  in  a design  to  remove  general 
Washington  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  revolution, 
but  that,  previously,  judge  Johnson’s  Biography  of  general 
Greene  had  been  shown  to  me.  If  any  such  party  existed  in  this 
state,  it  consisted  of  so  small  a number,  that  as  a party  I never 
heard  of  it.  Some  few  discontented  individuals  there  may  have 
been. 

I knew  your  late  father,  intimately,  from  the  time  of  his  arri- 
val in  this  country;  and  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing 
his  sentiments  on  important  subjects:  I can  most  confidently  de- 
clare, that  he  was  uniformly  attached  to  general  Washington, 
and  the  general  was  conscious  of  it.  Of  all  the  charges  his  poli- 
tical foes  brought  forward,  that  of  his  being  a hypocrite  was  not 
one.  He  must  have  been  a most  egregious  deceiver,  if  he  con- 
cealed from  me  his  concern  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  remove 
general  Washington,  as  you  have  stated.  No  person  had  better 
opportunities  than  I had,  of  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
volution. I never  heard  it  surmised  that  your  father  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  persons,  either  of  this,  or  any  other, 
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state,  who  disgraced  themselves  in  that  business.  The  great  ob- 
ject was  to  introduce  the  compte  Malbois;  and  Silas  Deane  was 
the  instrument.  The  compte  would  not  risk  his  military  repu- 
tation, but  on  terms  which  could  not  be  complied  with.  I could 
relate  many  circumstances  on  this  subject,  sed  de  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonum. 

I was  well  acquainted  with  both  general  Gates  and  general 
Lee.  They  were  not  among  the  friends,  or  particular  acquaint- 
ances, of  your  father. 

Judge  Johnson,  (for  whom  I have  a great  respect,)  must  have 
been  misinformed;  which  I much  regret.  Your  father’s  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  and  policy  of  general  Washington,  were 
well  known.  And  this  attachment  was  the  ground-work  of  many 
calumnies.  Strange,  then,  that  he  should  be  charged,  at  this  time 
of  day,  of  being  the  enemy  of  the  great  and  good  character,  of 
whom  he  was  the  warm,  and,  I am  satisfied,  the  sincere  admirer. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Rev.  Died  Wilson.  Richard  Peters. 

Philadelphia , October  26th,  1822. 

Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  nei- 
ther from  the  papers  of  general  Washington,  nor  from  any  con- 
versations with  him  during  his  life,  had  I cause  to  suspect  that 
he  considered  your  father  as  having  been  unfriendly  to  him,  at 
any  period  during  the  revolutionary  war,  or  afterwards. 

When  my  father  sent  me  to  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  81-2, 
with  a view  to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  general  happened  to  be 
in  this  city,  and  kindly  undertook  to  superintend  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  my  establishment.  Although  your  father 
required  from  his  students,  a much  higher  fee  than  was  usually 
paid  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  the  general  unhesitating- 
ly overruled  the  intention  I expressed  to  him  of  entering  some 
other  office  on  account  of  that  difference,  by  arguments  strong- 
ly indicating  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  your  father.  I 
may  add,  further,  that  during  the  two  or  three  years  I remain- 
ed in  your  father’s  office,  I never  heard  a suggestion  from  any 
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person  that  he  was  otherwise  than  a sincere  friend  to  the  gene- 
ral, and  this  has  always  been  my  own  opinion. 

I am  very  respectfully  and  sincerely. 

Dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

The  Rev.  Bird  Wilson.  Bush.  Washington. 

Armed  with  these  conclusive  documents,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
son opened  a correspondence  with  judge  Johnson,  on  the  subject 
of  the  accusation  contained  in  his  work,  which  terminated  in  the 
recantation  of  the  charge,  as  arising  from  misinformation,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  annexed  advertisement  in  such  copies  of  the 
“ Life  of  General  Greene,”  as  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having  recently  ascertained,  from  the  evidence  of  several 
highly  respectable  characters,  that  I have  been  led  into  an  error 
in  naming  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  cabal  op- 
posed to  general  Washington,  in  justice  to  his  memory  and  my 
own  feelings,  I acknowledge  the  error,  and  express  my  extreme 
regret  at  having  committed  it. 

The  Author. 
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